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FOOTPRINTS. 


BY J. M. N. 


DREAMING over the map of 
Poland, I conjured up foot- 
prints running here and there 
into strange, remote places. 
The footprints were mine, for 
here it was I gathered much of 
the salt of life. 


“This may add piquancy to 
tales of my youth, but I could 
wish for something a little 
less highly flavoured at the 
moment,’ I thought as I looked 
sourly at the walls of my 
prison, which were also the 
walls of a Polish stable, and a 
very dilapidated one at that. 
I had ridden full of hope at 
the close of a long day’s ride 
with letters of introduction to 
a charming Polish host—and 
charming he was until the 
police commandant, whom he 
had sent for, arrived to look 
me over. I was followed by 
a cavaleade of ragged Polish 
horsemen, carrying supplies for 
man and beast all along the 
eastern Polish battle-line, and 
had aroused the suspicions of 
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mine host by the vastness of 
my array, which he felt could 
only be collected round the 
person of a then famous Russian 
bandit, whose name translated 
into English meant ‘ The Fly.’ 
The Fly worked on both sides 
of the frontier and was the 
terror of the countryside, and 
what more suitable as a dis- 
guise than a travelling sight- 
seer, for he was a man of many 
parts and could pose as priest, 
madman, or woman at will. 
In the meantime, The Fly, who 
was actually in the vicinity, 
and who, for all I know, was 
waiting to relieve me of my 
horses, escaped while the police 
were putting my followers 
through the third degree; for 
they had come to the con- 
clusion that my passport was 
not a Jewish fake, but that the 
request that I should travel 
“without let or hindrance” 
through the countries inscribed 
thereon was genuine. The 
stable housed me for the night: 
and for the better part of the 
F 
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next day, while over-anxious 
policemen rode in and out of 
the stable yard, and the skies 
opened and emptied rain into 
the mud. Many were the 
apologies of the police, and deep 
were the regrets of mine host, 
for the Polish are nearly as 
polite as the Japanese, but my 
ardour for the race was some- 
what damped as I moved away, 
the best part of the day gone. 
I had sent a group of men on 
ahead to prepare a suitable 
camp, to put up tents, arrange 
about the horses, and with 
them had gone forward a 
wagon-load of hay and the 
camp cook, a pet of mine and a 
former village thief. He proved 
himself up to the hilt on the 
long 460-mile journey, for we 
were never at a loss for a meal. 
I arrived in time to have the 
bleeding remains of what had 
been the Count’s sucking-pig 
cast at my feet by the genial 
cook, who had hidden it in the 
load of hay. Later, amply 
filled with it and listening to 
the rain on the tent, I must 
say that I had to admit that 
stolen meat was indeed sweet, 
and my hatred for the Count 
lost some of its edge. 

There are few places more 
interesting than the eastern 
frontiers of Poland, and, as 
there are few places left on the 
map which cannot be visited 
in a long week-end, it is in- 
triguing to find left a portion 
of the world that is to all 
intents and purposes cut off 
from the rest. Indeed I know 
of one place, impossible to visit, 
as remote as another planet. If 
its inhabitants guess at our 


existence we must appear to 
them in legendary form. Dur. 
ing the war German planes flew 
over the place, but there jg 
no landing. The inhabitants 
rushed from their houses to 
stare into the sky and see what 
must have been their only 
intimation of inhabitants from 
another world. They are sup- 
posed to be the descendants 
of a long-lost people, and it is 
not known whether they could 
read the messages dropped by 
the Germans. The place is a 
little oasis of firm land in the 
middle of the marshes of eastern 
Poland. Historically speaking, 
nothing is known of the people, 
though local legend had it that 
several hundred years ago, 
during a particularly hard 
freeze, the Russian Govern- 
ment put a small group of 
political prisoners there, and 
there they have been ever 
since. It is believed that 
warm springs must exist in the 
vicinity of this oasis which 
prevent the marshes from freez- 
ing except on the rarest 
occasions, and this completely 
prevents escape. A German 
general, charmed with the 
romantic tale, started to build 
a series of light wooden foot- 
bridges in order to visit the 
place, but his fantastic dream 
was never realised, for the war 
ended before his bridges had 
penetrated very far, but if one 
knows where to look for them 
a few remains may be found. 
Shortly after the war I spent 
two or three years in Poland, 
the greater part of the time 
along the eastern battle front. 
During the few days immedi- 
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ately preceding the outbreak of 
war the Tzar ordered those vill- 
ages along the entire 460 miles 
of what became the Hinden- 
burg Line to be evacuated 
immediately. At the outbreak 
of war the peasants were al- 
ready refugees and the Russian 
soldiers were busily engaged 
in burning out their homes and 
establishing themselves in what 
must be the finest line of 
natural defence in the world. 

I travelled the length of the 
line, starting from a point in 
the south on the Stochod River, 
that river well named “a 
Hundred Ways,’”’ where it is 
said that each of the hundred 
ways was turned from its 
course by the dead bodies of 
the soldiers of the warring 
nations. I have ridden through 
the marshes where the roads 
are ribbons of turf laid down in 
aquagmire. These ribbon roads 
are constantly sinking, and so 
men are always at work stand- 
ing knee-deep in water and 
piling turf on top of them, 
patiently day after day through 
the centuries to keep them in 
being. Here and there the 
marshes break into charming 
pools peopled with water-fowl 
and covered with flowers. 
Narrow, humped bridges cross 
little streams of angry bubbling 
water, forever complaining at 
the restriction of the turf roads. 

I passed through an ancient 
town which held the distinction 
of having been the academic 
centre for dancing bears, for it 
was to this place that a Russian 
bear of any standing went to 
school. The dancing floors in 
these schools were made of 
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metal plates, which could be 
heated at will. Bands played 
gaily, and the bears associated 
certain tunes with burning feet, 
and began to shuffle and dance 
as soon as they heard them. 
The hotter the plates grew the 
faster the music played, and 
higher and faster pranced poor 
bruin. 

One dark night in late autumn 
I crossed the little Wilija River 
in the light of pine flares just 
beside the spot where Napoleon 
abandoned his troops on the 
retreat from Moscow. I could 
hear the occasional howl of a 
wolf, though it was early in 
the season, perhaps the de- 
scendants of those wolves who 
watched the orgy of despair 
which fell upon the last remnant 
of soldiers when they realised 
they were deserted. They lit 
their great fire in a flat place 
surrounded with forest trees, 
and danced in the snow round 
it until they fell exhausted and 
died. Earlier in the day I had 
come upon an old inn which 
was, strangely enough, one of 
the few buildings in the place 
not destroyed by gunfire. 
There was a sign on the 
balcony, and on it was printed 
the following inscription :— 


1812. 


DOM NAPOLEONA 

Z GANKU TRGU 

DOMU PZEGLADAL 

SWIJE WOJSKA 
MASZERINJACE NA MOSKWE. 


1912. 


“It was from the balcony of 
this house that Napoleon reviewed 
his armies marching towards 
Moscow.” 
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The occasion was Napoleon’s 
birthday, the place Swieciany. 
Thus on one day I had very 
different pictures of the one 
man. 

I prowled round Lake Narocz 
both in winter and summer. 
On the first occasion my com- 
panion was an enormous White 
Russian. He, together with a 
few others, was left behind in 
the forced evacuation ; and the 
first knowledge they had of 
any war was to find themselves 
in German hands. They worked 
on odd jobs in the lines, but 
were not expected to fight. 
This peasant had actually wit- 
nessed the historic scene when 
the army of 60,000 Russian 
soldiers crashed through the 
ice on the lake in the middle of 
winter in a vain attempt to 
reach the German lines after 
a three-day battle. He told 
how the Germans ceased fire 
when the first awful crash of 
ice was heard and climbed out 
of their trenches to watch spell- 
bound. Noonespoke. Russian 
soldiers watched from the far 
side of the lake, and waves of 
men pitched over each other 
into the dark water. The noise 
of the breaking ice was like 
the roar of heavy guns. No 
one was saved, for the grinding, 
crumbling ice rendered a rescue 
impossible. The scene was lit 
by German searchlights and 
flares. 

Another place of interest is 
Lake Swita, where Hindenburg’s 
own dug-out is situated. Here 
it is said that the Germans 
never lost a single position, 
though opposed by the flower 





of the Russian Army. Every 
winter Germans flung barbed 
wire over the ice. Every spring, 
when the thaw came, it Sank, 
so that the entire lake is filleq 
with barbed wire, and immense 
pike and carp will bask there to 
a great age, for it is impossible 
to fish in the wire-filled water, 
In the forest are camouflaged 
walls; cavalry traps in the 
shape of deep pits with stakes 
in the bottom where occasion- 
ally the peasants impale them- 
selves. The dug-outs have the 
strength of the pyramids, each 
one containing forty steel 
girders and five tons of 
masonry. When I last saw it, 
remains of field telephones still 
ran through the forest, and 
sturdy young trees grew 
through the skeletons of the 
fallen Russian soldiers. 

In winter the peasants make 
highways of the lakes, rivers, 
and marshes, slipping across 
the ice easily on their sledges, 
thus saving themselves many 
versts. The snow and ice 
become so welded together with 
the traffic that they pack into 
high narrow roads, and when 
the thaw comes these roads 
remain floating on the top of 
the water. Such is the 
Slav love of taking the 
easy way that every year 
sees several drowning tragedies 
before the roads go out of use, 
for they are packed too hard 
to thaw easily. Once started 
on these threads of ice there is 
no turning back. I have driven, 
jaundiced with fright, for a 
couple of hours across Lake 
Narocz, the road actually sink- 
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ing under our weight and rising 
again after we passed, but with 
me once bitten was twice shy 
and never again in the spring 
did I cross lake or river on the 
ice. 

Winter comes early in Poland 
and lingers late. Both events 
are heralded by the movements 
of storks. As winter ap- 
proaches, the massing, fighting, 
killing off of weaklings, until 
the given signal sends them all 
into the air and away. As 
winter breaks, a lone early 
comer heralds the spring, flying 
wearily out of the white sky, 
and young and old race from 
their houses crying, “‘ The stork 
has come! The stork has 
come!’? A whole summer of 
joyful promise in the words. 
Thereafter sickly babies and 
tiny lambs venture into the 
outer world, though the sun is 
still pale like ivory and the 
wind has an icy edge. 

In winter the Gentiles cover 
themselves in layers of sheep- 
skins, but the Jews shiver in 
the same threadbare garments 
which they wear all the year 
round, putting one long, rusty 
garment on top of another until 
they can carry no more. Their 
long black gowns sweep the 
snow. They look like mournful 
birds moving from place to 
place. The married women 
wear hideous red wigs over 
shorn heads, so that no man 
other than their husbands may 
guess their former beauty. 
Poland made me Jew-conscious 
for the first time. I remember 
on one occasion going to the 
help of an old Jew who had 
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fallen in the street. Although 
he was in a very bad way, he 
spat in horror and with his 
last strength turned away from 
me, and all I could do was to 
get in touch with someone of 
his own race to help him. 

I once made the mistake of 
taking off my overcoat in a 
Jewish market in Warsaw. In 
a second I was surrounded by 
a tussling, howling mob, acting 
like inflamed bees, all trying to 
relieve me of my coat. They 
shouted so quickly and loudly 
that it was impossible to follow 
their words, and at first I was 
8o bewildered that I was about 
to put down my head and run 
when it occurred to me that 
they were merely trying to 
buy it from me! Hundreds of 
prospective merchants were 
mobbing me; they could not 
conceive that anyone could 
carry anything into that haunt 
and not want to sell it. I 
finally escaped, but the coat 
was badly torn in the encounter. 
After that a friend made a bet 
that he would carry a pair of 
boots, without wrappings, right 
through the market and bring 
them out safely. It was only 
a matter of seconds before he 
lost both boots and bet ! 

Where I really came in 
contact with every form of 
Jewish trick was in the villages 
of eastern Poland. It is in the 
villages that feeling against 
them runs highest; for the 
peasants have no hope of out- 
witting them, and every peasant 
clings to the grim old story 
that at certain times of the 
year the Jews capture a Chris- 
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tian child and kill him by 
pricking him all over and 
bleeding him into a large vat. 
This blood is supposed to be 
used during their religious fasts. 
The only shred of evidence that 
I could get hold of for this was 
that when the fast bread, a 
thin hard biscuit, is mixed, the 
rabbi of each community gives 
out a tiny square of calico, 
which is, with a stretch of the 
imagination, slightly pink in 
colour. It is about two inches 
in size and passes from house- 
wife to housewife to be dipped 
into the water with which the 
bread is mixed. Christian 
legend has it that this calico 
is a portion of a large sheet 
which is said to be dipped in a 
vat containing the blood of a 
sinless Christian. The Jews 
say nothing, so that I do not 
know what their belief in the 
matter is. 

I lived for a winter in the 
Bialowiska forest representing 
a society that had timber rights 
there. My chief duty was to 
see that the timber reached 
those peasant families who had 
lost their houses in the war. 
Sometimes I outwitted the 
Jews, but often they outwitted 
me. Barley for the horses was 
sent in sealed wagons from 
Warsaw, and as trains in Poland 
always arrive at midnight and 
I lived some ten miles from the 
station in the forest, these 
wagons were pushed into a 
siding and claimed at daybreak. 
There was usually a shortage, 
and it took us some time to 
discover that a group of enter- 
prising Jews met the train, 


slipped under the wagons ip 
the siding and lying full length 
on the chilly ground bore 
holes in the bottom of the 
wagons, through which they 
spent profitable hours until 
daybreak filling sacks. Natur. 
ally when the shortage began 
to be felt in the stables I was 
glad to buy anywhere to keep 
the horses going, and often 
must have bought back my 
own barley. To defeat this 
effort on the part of the Jews 
a store was hired close to the 
station and a trusty stableman 
met the train and took the 
grain there, locking it up and 
bringing the key home until 
such time as transport could 
be arranged. This worked well 
for a time; then a fire broke 
out in the store a few hours 
after a supply of grain was 
deposited there, and all ap- 
parently perished. The district 
was scoured for grain to keep 
the horses going, and it 
was bought at a vast price 
from the Jews. Their triumph 
was short-lived, because it was 
quickly found out that they had 
fired the store after relieving it 
of most of its grain—in short, 
they had just left enough to 
make it look as though all had 
perished. They had distributed 
the grain very cleverly to 
merchants in distant villages 
in small quantities, and they 
dribbled it back to me a 
though it were dearer to them 
than gold. 

I once watched a Jew sell a 
peasant a cap. He took a cap 
out of a box and put it on the 
man’s head; the peasant was 
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too suspicious to buy the first 
cap and asked to see another. 
Back went the cap into the box 
and a second came forth. For 
about ten minutes that Jew 
prought out the two caps turn 
and turn about and whisked 
them on and off the peasant’s 
head. Finally he brought forth 
the first cap for about the tenth 
time and said— 

“Now this is really a cap, 
put alas! it is too dear for 
you.” 

“Tet me_ see,” 
peasant, seizing it. 
it on his head. 

“Such a cap,” said the Jew, 
“is not often seen here, it is a 
cap for a wedding’’; and he 


said the 
He settled 


named double the price he had 
asked at first. 

The peasant regretfully re- 
moved the cap from his head, 
but he put it on again, and there 


followed a Jewish - Slavonic 
argument over prices of such 
violence that I was driven from 
the shop. Later I knew the 
Jew had triumphed, for I saw 
the peasant in the street with 
the cap on his head. 

The Bialowiska forest gives 
an idea of what it meant to be 
aTzar. A private railway line 
ran directly from the Royal 
Hunting Lodge in the centre 
of the forest to Petrograd. 
The lodge itself is not vast, 
but it is surrounded by a 
colony of buildings where the 
secret police were housed during 
a royal visit. Not far from the 
lodge was a zoo which, until 
the war, housed specimens of 
all the birds and animals to 
be found in the forest. The 
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forest itself covers hundreds 
of miles, and until the Tzars 
fell had scarcely ever known 
an axe. The roads, in an 
otherwise roadless country, 
make one pause and think. 
They are so well graded and 
formed for hunting that time 
and armies have wrought little 
or no damage to those immedi- 
ately approaching the lodge. 
Here in winter came the Tzars 
wolf-hunting, and the roads 
carried the sledges forward like 
roads of glass. In the old 
days the wolves were kept to 
the two thousand limit, but 
since then they must have 
increased considerably. Tiny 
villages of foresters and game- 
keepers are to be found all 
through the forest, where their 
families have lived for genera- 
tions, and to these men the 
felling of a tree is something 
rather worse than the death 
of aman. Alas! the trees have 
been felled in thousands in the 
last decade, for Poland is too 
poor a country to keep the 
forest as a show place. 

I once helped to organise an 
unsuccessful wolf-hunt in the 
forest. 

The local police Commandant 
visited my house one night, full 
of gloom. He said he had 
nerves because the wolves would 
come and look through his 
windows. He was not a lover 
of wild nature. My house was 
well warmed with a high Russian 
stove in one corner of the main 
room. A niche on top of this 
stove invited the chilly to 
sleep there, and the very old 
and very young peasants do 
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actually spend most of their 
winters on top of their stoves. 
The house was like all other 
forest houses, built of squared 
logs packed tightly with 
moss, the outside wrapped 
in thick straw, and high green 
moss grew stoutly between the 
double windows, planted there 
to absorb the moisture and 
keep the windows clear of ice. 
Outside, the snow creaked 
with the intense cold. I got 
up and peered into brilliant 
moonlight. In summer a river 
wound its way beside the 
village; now this was frozen 
over, and in the distance I 
could see a group of men at 
their nightly task of breaking 
the ice and carefully covering 
the long thin air-holes through 
which they fished all the winter. 
Fish hung frozen outside my 
own door, and I could see 
bunches of them curled into 
strange shapes outside several 
other doors. Nearer to me, on 
the river-bed, men were at 
work hewing a great cross out 
of the ice, for it was 5th 
January and the eve of the 
Blessing of the Waters. To- 
morrow at dawn I knew the 
service would begin and all the 
village would flock to the river. 
The cross was a very big one, 
and there was much difficulty 
in raising it; all hands were 
pressed into service and melo- 
dious voices chanted heart into 
the performance. Here and 
there I could see Jewish faces 
watching furtively from lighted 
windows, for it was the Jewish 
Sabbath eve, and so tall candles 
were lighted while the elder 





of the household hung his long 
bearded face over an o 

book and intoned the scriptures, 
Slowly, slowly the great crogs 
was drawn by ropes from its 
resting-place and raised on end 
so that its shadow fell on its 
former bed. I could picture 
the morrow’s scene, led by the 
village priest in his most gor. 
geous robes of office, the entire 
Christian population behind 
him in procession with empty 
vodka bottles to fill with the 
newly blessed water. As soon 
as the blessing was finished and 
the cross of the Church dipped 
into the hole in the ice they 
would fight and struggle, some 
slipping in, drinking greedily 
and carrying home a bottleful 
for use in times of sickness. 
The Commandant, a Pole, 
joined me at the window in 
time to see the women and girls 
begin to decorate the cross. 

“We need a decoy,” said 
the Commandant, his mind on 
the wolves; “that is if we 
hunt them. A sucking-pig is 
the best. Who has a sucking- 
pig at this time of the year?” 

Here the serving woman who 
was laying the table spoke up, 
for she was full of information. 
She told us that the Jew who 
kept the village shop possessed 
a little pig. 

“Go and tell the Jew to 
come here,’’ ordered the Com- 
mandant. 

I demurred. 

“ Tt’s his Sabbath.” 

“Tell him,”? he shouted to 
the departing woman, “ that I 
care nothing for his Sabbath. 
Tell him he is to come here.” 
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The result of this message 
was a shivering, chattering, 
elderly man, with thin nose 
and hands. 

“Stand right against the 
stove,” I suggested, “I don’t 
remember a colder night than 
this.” 

“You have a sucking-pig,”’ 
pegan the Commandant im- 
periously. “What is a Jew 
doing with a sucking-pig? ”’ 
This was rather a brilliant 
gambit and completely cut the 
ground under the man’s feet, 
for he did not know what 
attitude to take up. 

“T have a small pig,” he 
said nervously, ‘‘a very small 
one. Too small for such a one 
as yourself to notice.” 

“But a pig,’ shouted the 
Commandant, walking to the 
table and thumping it, ‘a pre! 
What is a Jew doing with a 
pig? An unclean animal !”’ 

“ Indeed an unclean animal,’’ 
answered the Jew, “ a bestial 
animal, but I do not keep it 
myself. Indeed, I only took 
it in payment of a Christian 
debt. The man was poor and 
old, and the debt was on his 
conscience. Another Christian 
keeps it for me.” 

“T suppose he has a debt on 
his conscience too,” roared the 
Commandant. ‘Oh, I know 
you Jews! ”’ 

The Jew beat his hands to- 
gether ; he was terribly afraid 
of saying the wrong thing, and 
80 he said nothing. His long 
black gown brushed the floor. 

“T will take that pig,” said 
the Commandant, “and save 
you from further sin.” 
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The Jew started weeping. 

“T admit to an affection for 
the animal,” he said. “TI 
cannot give it up.’”? He shook 
from fright at his own daring, 
but his instinct to save his 
property was greater than his 
fear of bodily discomfort. He 
had not the slightest doubt 
that the Commandant would 
beat him and take his pig as 
well; but here I stepped in, 
for I was, in principle, against 
Jew-baiting. 

“You sell me the pig,” I 
suggested. ‘I will give a good 
price for it. I want it for a 
decoy in a wolf-hunt. You 
can have it afterwards.” 

“A wolf-hunt,” he cried; 
“but I have an affection for 
the animal. I cannot sell it 
for such a purpose. Nor can I 
sell my dear little pig on the 
Sabbath.” 

“You bring that pig here 
tomorrow,” snapped the Com- 
mandant, his patience thin. 
“You will be paid if anything 
happens to it.” The Jew 
vanished through the door, his 
pace accelerated by a glance 
which might easily have turned 
to a boot if I had not been 
protector in my own house. 

“A Jewish trap,” snorted 
the angry Commandant, “ to 
charge a high price. Will your 
man Seraphim drive? I can 
get hold of a very wide sledge 
that can’t be thrown over.” 


My man Seraphim was a 
hairy, emotional giant, over- 
flowing with affection, but with 
the heart of a chicken. I could 
guess what his reaction to the 
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entertainment would be. 
Commandant 


The 
explained the 
tactics. Eight guns would be 
crowded into the _ sledge. 
Seraphim would drive rapidly 
through the forest. A man 
would hold the squealing pig 
aloft ; the three horses, driven 
troika, would proceed at a 
gallop, and when the wolves 
closed in all eight guns would 
blaze away. 

“‘ Seraphim,”’ said the Com- 
mandant seriously as he wagged 
a forefinger into the horrified 
face of Seraphim, ‘‘ remember 
this, it does not matter who 
falls out of the sledge, you 
must not look round or pause, 
you must drive straight on 
until you reach the old pali- 
sades where the Tzar used to 
shoot, sweep behind, and we 
will shoot from the platform. 
We should have gathered a big 
pack of wolves by that time.” 

Sufficient to say that on the 
night of the hunt Seraphim 
managed the impossible and 
turned over the wide-winged 
sledge, throwing everyone into 
the snow just at the critical 
moment when it was rumoured 
that the shadows of wolves 
were to be seen among the trees. 
In the panic that followed the 
pig escaped and vanished from 
the immediate scene of action ; 
so did the wolves ; for from that 
moment nothing was seen or 
heard of them and the hunt 
degenerated into a- midnight 
feast at a forester’s cottage. 
By morning the party, in con- 
vivial mood, sallied forth on 
foot to shoot wild boar, and 
all eight guns blazed away at 
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an object that moved in an 


evergreen bush. The object 
was the Jew’s sucking-pig which 
had taken shelter there, and 
what remained of it did not 
amount to much. This rather 
took the edge off the boar-hunt, 
which resolved itself into a 
blackcock shoot; for at that 
time of the year blackcock 
were as plentiful as rooks and 
settled in large numbers on 
any naked tree they could find. 

Three days later I drove into 
the village and pulled up at the 
police station to do business. 
Cries of joy greeted me and a 
strange sight met my eyes. 
Guns and shooting - bags lay 
about the place, the smell of 
roasting duck strengthened the 
air. A long spit was being 
slowly turned by two policemen 
squatting on their heels, spitted 
ducks splashed fat and gravy 
into the glowing coals. An- 
other policeman plucked more 
ducks. 

““ Good shooting,” I observed 
as a plate of duck was thrust 
into my hands and I thought- 
fully and thankfully began to 
devour it, for driving in the 
intense cold makes one hungry, 
‘“‘ but those are tame ducks.” 

“ Hush,” said the Command- 
ant, ‘‘they were found over 
half a mile from the village, 
and any duck found over half 
a mile from the village at this 
time of the year is, in my 
opinion, wild.’’ The door burst 
open and in rushed the Jew. 
He called down all the curses 
of his race upon the party, and 
I gathered from his incoherent 
words that his entire flock of 
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ducks, ducks taken in payment 
from a poor old man with a 
debt on his conscience, had 
peen wiped out by the joyous 
police force. The Commandant 
said nothing; he was much 
too pleasantly engaged with 
half a duck; but at a sign a 
large-footed policeman rose up 
from his plucking operations 
and kicked the Jew through 
the door. 


A famous Arctic explorer 
visited me, bent on taking 
photographs of the Hindenburg 
Line before going farther north. 
The despondent Seraphim drove 
us forth. After several hours it 
occurred to me that we were 
lost. I ripped open my sheep- 
skin collar, which had frozen 
together with my breath, and 
cried to Seraphim— 

“ Where is the road ? ” 

“There is no road,’ said 
Seraphim, ‘‘we have left it 
somewhere.” He stared gloom- 
ily back over the snow. He 
looked absurd, bulging in layers 
of sheepskin, eyebrows and 
beard stuck with ice, his tears 
turning to pellets of ice as they 
fell. ‘Soon it will be night. 
There are many wolves.” 

We were in a dream-world. 
Waves of snow crested with 
blue shadows ran away to the 
distance, which distance was 
fringed with trees. 

The horses began to move, 
for it was impossible to stand 
still. Hard balls of snow from 
their spiked shoes were flung 
back in our faces, snow from 
the sledge - runners sprayed 
over us. 
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‘* Give them their heads,” I 
suggested to Seraphim. “TI 
have yet to meet the horse that 
doesn’t know his way home.” 

** But,” said Seraphim mourn- 
fully, “they come from three 
different stables.” There was 
nothing left to say. We lurched 
on like a little boat in a rough 
sea. 

“Wolves,” grumbled the 
explorer from his sheepskins, 
“are never as dangerous as 
one imagines. I’ve fed them 
dog harness, and they actually 
sat round in circles waiting for 
me to cut it up. Of course they 
were the little Arctic wolves, 
not these big timber wolves.” 

‘‘ Our harness,’”’ I observed, 
“is chiefly composed of birch 
bark, which -wouldn’t carry 
much weight with them. Hollo, 
another check! What now, 
Seraphim ? ” The horses 
snorted and plunged, then stood 
still. 

‘‘ Barbed wire,” said Seraphim 
in a voice which suggested that 
his world had been knocked to 
bits. 

“Good old Hindenburg,” 
quoth the _ explorer. We 
both stepped from the sledge, 
flapping our arms to keep the 
circulation going. ‘“‘ Miles of 
it, by Jove! miles and miles ! ” 

“In places miles wide,” I 
said pleasantly. 

“As taut as if put up 
yesterday ! Wonderful man! 
But where do we come in, in 
this pleasing landscape ? ” 

In places a stout young forest 
of birch trees pushed its bare 
branches up through the wire. 
I knew that under the snow 
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it grew as stoutly through the 
skeletons of the unburied 
Russian soldiers, which could 
be found in hundreds in places 
like this. Narrow wooden foot- 
bridges crossed this maze of 
barbed wire, from line to line, 
but nothing we could use. 
Some of them were so long that 
they ran out of sight. Suddenly 
voices shouted to us, and 
bearded faces rose from the 
snowy ground in the distance in 
a small clearing surrounded 
by the wire. Instructions how 
to reach a Jewish village were 
shouted to us, while skin-clad 
arms waved encouragement. 

“Spooks of the past,’’ sug- 
gested the explorer. 

“Sons of the soil, returned 
to find their all under the wire,”’ 
I answered. ‘ They live in the 
dug-outs.”’ 

We climbed into the sledge 
and turned in the direction 
shouted to us. A rider ap- 
peared suddenly out of the 
waste and moved in front of us. 
His stirrups were wrapped in 
straw to prevent the frozen 
iron from searing his feet 
through his thick boots, beards 
of ice hung under his horse. 
He rode like a phantom guide 
into the village, and there 
vanished as if he had never 
been. 

Our fate was a hard one, for 
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no Jew would take us in, though 
Seraphim and the horses yap. 
ished into some stable. Finally 
the police came to our help, and, 
entering the one hotel, ordered 
the proprietor from his scrip. 
tures, for again it was the 
Sabbath eve, and demanded a 
room for us. We were shown 
the one room. Three Jews roge 
up from a double bed like three 
long black birds, for their gowns 
had become their night gar. 
ments. They rose unwillingly, 
We waved them back and 
hastily decided a night with 
the horses would be better; 
but we decided to eat in the 
place, which was warm. [| 
seized upon a knife which was 
lying on a table in my eagerness 
forfood. A wild shriek followed 
from the housewife and such 
abuse from the owner of the 
place that we were forced to 
buy it, for the household could 
never have used it again after 
I had cut Christian bread with 
it. In the middle of the com- 
motion the police returned to 
say they had turned their 
office into a sleeping apartment 
for us, so mine host hung his 
face over his scriptures with a 
sigh of relief and the three 
guests scrambled back into the 
bed again, while we thankfully 
passed out into the snow once 
more. 








“ BROTHER GOLDEN HANDSOME.” 


BY ATHOS. 


He was born in the great 
forest of the Nepal Terai, 
among the buttresses of the 
Himalaya. His mother, Am- 
biga, queen and leader of the 
herd (for the elephant-folk have 
female leaders), was a subject 
of the British raj. She had 
grved in the Commissariat 
Department of the Army, and 
had carried her half-ton of 
stores Over every march of the 
great Manceuvring ground of 
North - Western India for a 
generation of winters, and she 
had seen active service. <A 
day came, however, when she 
heard a trumpeting from far 
above the mountain road along 
which her detachment was 
marching, and knew it for the 
call of her untamed kindred. 
In camp that night memories 
of youth stirred in her heart ; 
the bonds of long habit, of 
her years of routine and drill 
and servitude, were loosened ; 
she broke her shackles and 
passed like a grey ghost from 
the ken of human folk. 

So Ambiga went home to 
the jungle. Her son’s father 
was the biggest elephant of 
the herd; he stood ten and a 
half feet at the shoulder, and 
his tusks were nearly seven 
feet long. When the youngster 
was born, he was of the colour 
of an old shoe that has been 
long without blacking or polish- 
ing His wrinkled brow and 


the slightly bowed carriage of 
his head that were natural to 
him gave him a sober and 
thoughtful air, but even ele- 
phants are playful in their 
babyhood, and he used to 
amuse himself by rolling in the 
long jungle-grass, by picking 
up and carrying about sticks 
and all manner of useless things, 
or by squirting water from his 
little trunk over his mother 
when she stood in the stream 
to drink. When he was a 
little more than a year old 
he shed his milk-tusks and 
began to forage for himself. 
Soon he was able to push over 
a young palm, from which his 
mother, by pressing with her 
feet, would squeeze out the 
sweet core, and to shake down 
for himself the wild plantains. 
Far up in the hollows of the 
hills, such was the food of the 
herd. But when men-folk from 
the plain began to till the lower 
slopes, to clear the forest with 
fire, and plant paddy where 
the ashes had lain, there came 
a change. Ambiga, first of 
all the herd, visited the fringes 
of the cultivated land, for she 
alone knew just how much 
and how little the men-folk 
were to be feared. In the 
spring of the year, when the 
silvery ears of the crop swung 
in the breeze at the height of 
a man’s girdle or a little ele- 
phant’s belly, the family of 
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three would steal down to the 
clearings and feast all night 
upon the juicy grain. The herd 
followed, but they were scared 
at first by the smell of the men- 
folk and of their fires, and later 
by the watchers of the fields, 
who beat drums and rattled 
bells made of bamboo, to 
frighten away the _ thieves. 
Even Ambiga’s mate could not 
bear these noises of the men- 
folk. He would stand, motion- 
less, with his great ragged ears 
set forward, his trunk silently 
sniffing the air, and if the 
drowsy sentinel yawned aloud, 
or a trodden dry twig cracked, 
he would plunge crashing 
through the jungle for the 
upward trail with a shrill call 
that spread the alarm to all 
the others. Their first fright 
over, when they had gone but 
a stone’s-throw the noise of 
their retreat would sink to 
nothing, and the great beasts 
would steal away without an- 
other sound. For Ambiga, 
who knew the men-folk and 
their ways, the ordinary sounds 
of their nearness had no terrors ; 
it was only when the old hunter 
who owned the sole gun in the 
village stood the watch, and 
sent a spirt of fire and the 
report of a shot rattling among 
the trees, that she would take 
the alarm. Then she would 
throw her trunk over her son’s 
back and move softly away, 
the youngster footing it beside 
her like a boat under the lee 
of a ship of the line, and 
imitating every noiseless move- 
ment. So it came about that 
the mother and son reaped the 
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richest plunder, and that he 
waxed both fat and fearlegs, 
The elephant is ever a dainty 
feeder, and ere long this young 
one learned the taste of sugar. 
cane, and knew by how much 
the tilled and tended plantain 
excelled in flavour the wild 
fruit of the jungle. Far down 
they wandered, and took toll 
of the richest gardens, plucked 
heads of the young maize ip 
the fields beside the village 
fence, and even ventured to 
rob the wattled granaries of 
the threshed and _ garnered 
grain. 

But this life of luxury was 
too good to last. One night 
they saw, picketed in the en- 
closure of a house that stood 
apart, a little outside the vil- 
lage fence, tame _ elephants 
standing. From these, when 
in their sleep, 
there came a jingling sound, 
for their hind-feet were made 
fast with fetters. The hour 
was late, and all the men-folk 
slept. A dog barked. Ambiga 
pressed her son’s back with 
her trunk, and made the sign 
that meant danger and ordered 
retreat. Not until they had 
made a mile and more upon 
the home trail, clear of the 
tilled lands, was the young one 
permitted to know what the 
danger was. 

“White man!” purred the 
mother softly in her throat. 
‘‘T smelt him, and his cooking 
fire, and his dog. These greedy 
churls of villagers grudge us 
our meat, and have gone before 
their Sahib with a piteous 
tale, how we have taken the 
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half—ay, twelve annas of their 
substance ; wherefore they can- 
not pay their tax. Wherefore, 
now comes the Sahib hither, 
with his guns, and his dogs, 
and such of our kin as are his 
servants, and the black men 
who eat his salt. Village men 
will beat the jungle, and there 
will be killing of the jungle- 
folk, and, for a season, there 
will be little peace. Wherefore, 
my son, thou and I, and thy 
father, will go hence toward 
the sun, to the country of the 
Two Great Rivers.” 

It was near dawn when they 
reached the jungle where the 
herd was feeding. Ambiga 


made her mate aware of the 
danger, but the sun was high 
before the three could slip 
away without being noticed 
and followed by the others. So 
it befell that a certain pass, by 


which they must go, was, 
when they reached it, already 
within the sweep of the white 
man’s beaters. The men were 
advancing through the jungle 
in loose order, and crying to 
each other. The Sahib him- 
self, in his howdah on an old 
hunting elephant whose tusks 
were bound with brass wire, 
was not far off. 

A great resource of the hunted 
is the trick of concealment 
by standing wholly without 
motion. The three fugitives 
now stood stock-still in a clump 
of tall jungle grass. It was the 
season of the early rains, and 
the grasses had shot up to the 
height of eighteen or twenty 
feet, making, with the wild car- 
damom and other leafy plants 
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and creepers, a tangled covert 
impenetrable to the eye at 
the distance of a few yards. 
The elephants were as well 
hidden as quails in stubble. 

It was an anxious moment 
for the three, who, in deserting 
their companions for the sake 
of their own safety, had thus 
run into the jaws of the danger 
they were bent upon escaping. 
Would the beaters pass un- 
seeing on either side of them, 
or would they force a passage 
(no easy matter) through the 
midst of the clump ? 

The man whose direct line 
of advance would take him 
fairly towards the thickest of 
the covert happened to be the 
Sahib’s own shikari, and he 
was closely followed by his 
master’s bull-terrier, for whom 
there had been scant room in 
the howdah. The dog was trot- 
ting quietly, nosing the ground 
for a bandicoot which had 
passed that way, when he 
scented the elephants and gave 
tongue. Elephants cannot en- 
dure the neighbourhood of a 
dog ; white dogs they particu- 
larly detest. The bull elephant 
was startled. He lost his head, 
and, by rapping his trunk 
sharply on the ground, caused 
a noise resembling that pro- 
duced by the rapid doubling 
of a sheet of tin. Instantly 
the bull-terrier set up a furious 
barking. This, with loud cries 
from the beaters, brought the 
Sahib to the spot at the moment 
when the bull, enraged to 
desperation, charged out of 
the covert, followed by the 
other two. The dog, by a side- 
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long leap evading the mighty 
trunk, bounded towards Am- 
biga. The bull, wheeling in 
his own length, was for a 
moment athwart the line of 
advance of the old hunting 
tusker, who halted and stood 
like a rock. The rifle, already 
at the shoulder, steadied and 
covered the ‘soup-plate,’ or 
hollow of the temple. The 
heavy bullet sped. 

The great bulk swayed for- 
ward like a sawn-through tree. 
Shot in the brain, without a 
ery the mighty creature sank 
to earth and died. 

His mate and son stood for 
a moment bewildered and 
aghast, then turned to flight. 
The mother was safer than she 
knew, for sahibs do not will- 
ingly shoot female elephants. 
But there was a shout, “ pakrao 
bachcha!” (Catch the little 
one !), and some of the men 
sprang to head him off. But 
they had no tackle, and were 
too late ; and in less time than 
it has taken to relate this 
account of his first great adven- 
ture, the bachcha and his 
mother were away out of sight 
and hearing. 


There followed a long and 
toilsome journey. The Indian 
elephant tries always to avoid 
the direct heat of the sun. 
To escape it in crossing the 
valleys, and, of course, to hide 
from the sight of men, the 
mother and son travelled mostly 
by night, sheltering by day in 
the densest jungle they could 
find. Two or three hours of 
feeding after sunset on the 
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cultivated lands, sometimes 
perilously near a village, ang 
they would start on another 
stage of their journey. They 
swam the Irrawaddy and the 
Salween, the head-waters of the 
Chindwin, and many smaller 
streams. At first, Ambiga gaye 
her son support in the water, 
but he soon learned to swim 
in the true elephant fashion, 
deep in the water, nothing 
showing but the trunk, now 
and then rising to look ahead 
and steer a course. 

The elephant can move 80 
silently when he chooses (and 
these two did so choose) that 
when he is on a journey he 
sees a great deal, and our 
youngster saw and learned 
much in the country of the 
Two Great Rivers. They often 
looked, from some hidden place 
of vantage, upon the travelled 
roads, used by many and 
various kinds of men- folk. 
Sometimes it was a Palaung 
wood-cutter who passed, un- 
seeing, within a few paces, 
followed by his fair-skinned 
wife, bowed under a load of 
firewood or of merchandise, 
with jingling brass rings on 
legs and neck, clothed all 
in homespun and indigo-dyed 
cotton, the skirt like a kilt. 
Or sometimes they would see 
a party of Kachins, little hard- 
featured highlanders, carrying 
long square-ended swords and 
lacquered matchlocks ; or there 
would straggle along the moun- 
tain road a caravan of tall 
straw-hatted traders, driving 
little bullocks laden with pack- 
baskets of pickled tea, with a 
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deep-toned iron bell booming 
in a croquet-hoop above the 
lead-bullock’s neck. Or a long 
string of mules and ponies, har- 
nessed in red leather with bits 
of looking-glass for decoration, 
and driven by sturdy Ohinese 
Mahomedans, under a super- 
cargo riding on a red saddle 
piled high with velvet-cased 
mattresses. 

Of the true jungle-folk, of 
course, they saw many: the 
deer-people with shining eyes, 
who flitted past like ghosts; 
and the monkey-people, who 
uttered mournful cries in the 
morning mist, and travelled 
among the tree-tops, spying 
upon the strangers. Once or 
twice, at night, they saw the 
tiger, who makes the heart of 
the elephant to shrink within 
him. They heard often the 
saw-noises of the panther and 
the snuffling grunt of the black 
bear. 

So by dusky woodland ways, 
over treeless scorched summits 
and rocky ridges, through lush 
valleys where the bright moun- 
tain streams spread into slow 
and muddy creeks, they came 
at last to the forests of the 
Yomas and the hills of the 
debatable land between Burma 
and Siam. 

There they passed many 
peaceful, uneventful seasons 
with the herd which they had 
joined, and among which the 
widowed Ambiga had found a 
new mate. 

A king reigned then in Upper 
Burma, who had for one of his 
many titles that of ** Lord of a 
Thousand Elephants.” Ele- 
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phants were needed to maintain 
his royal pomp and glory, as 
well as to drag out, for sale 
and export, the teak felled in 
the royal forests. Therefore, 
every now and then, about 
once in two years or so, hunters 
came to the Yomas and made 
prize of such elephants as 
could be lured to captivity 
and toil, or conquered by skill 
and daring. When Ambiga’s 
son was about nineteen or 
twenty years old, a handsome 
young tusker nearly full grown, 
adventure came to him again. 

Two kumkis, trained female 
elephants, each ridden by an 
experienced hunter, found him 
feeding alone. He had never 
had much fear of men-folk. 
These men, besides, had no 
guns, and made no startling 
noises, so he stood his ground, 
while the kumkis cautiously 
sidled up to right and left of 
him, with a few throaty re- 
marks upon his personal beauty. 
He wagged his ears rakishly, 
swung his tail, and waved a 
leafy branch overhead with 
well-bred ease. He suspected 
no attack upon his liberty, for 
his mother had been captured 
in her youth by the wholesale 
method in which a herd is 
gradually driven or guided into 
a kheda, or stockade of massive 
posts, and her warnings all 
related to that method. Her 
maxim was— 


** Three things only make us afraid : 
The Tiger, the Gun, and the 
Dacca Stockade.”’ 


So, confident in his strength, 
her son, like many another 
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poor young fool, saw no peril 
in a few moments’ polite con- 
verse with these agreeable 
ladies. He was still fanning 
himself, and thinking what a 
fine fellow he was, when the 
two hunters slipped quietly 
to the ground and unobtrusively 
attached strong nooses of rope 
to his hind-legs. Before he 
had realised that liberties were 
being taken with his feet, the 
hunters had nimbly remounted 
and the kumkis had moved 
away, leaving the ropes each 
_made fast to the bole of a tree. 
Their dupe made but a single 
movement to follow, and found 
himself a prisoner. 

He struggled, of course. He 
plunged, rolled upon the earth, 
shook the solid ground with 
his tramplings, the stout sal 
trees with his tugging, the air 
with his furious cries. At one 
moment he stood upon his 
head, like a trained elephant 
in a circus, his hind-feet wildly 
waving ; at another, he reared 
his bulk against one of the 
trees, as though in an effort to 
climb it. All was of no avail; 
the good manilla held. Hours 
passed ; he became exhausted, 
and the pressure of the tight- 
ened nooses caused severe pain, 
which he found to be somewhat 
lessened when he stood still. 
Night fell. The hunters had 
made their camp a short dis- 
tance from the spot. Others 
of the party had arrived with 
their tame elephants. Towards 
morning someone threw down 
an armful of sugar-cane within 
the prisoner’s reach. 

At daybreak the hunters 
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found Ambiga standing quietly 
beside her son, who seemed 
(perhaps by her counsel) gub- 
dued and resigned to the in- 
evitable. The rope which they 
fastened to the captive to lead 
him away seemed hardly 
needed. And, grown tusker 
though he was, his mother 
soberly followed as a cow 
follows her calf. She was still 
in her prime and a valuable 
elephant; the hunters were 
content. 

The march to Mandalay, the 
royal capital, was a long one, 
accomplished by easy stages 
and without either haste or 
untoward adventure. The men 
seized the opportunity to begin 
the education of their captive. 
They treated him kindly, and 
he learned to look every evening 
for his ration of sweet jaggery, 
the coarse dark sugar made 
from the sap of the coconut 
palm. He learned, too, the 
feel and meaning of a man’s 
knees behind his ears, and of the 
touch of the ankus, the hooked 
iron goad that is the mahout’s 
sole weapon and staff of office. 
He took kindly to it all, and, 
because he gave so little trouble, 
the lazy, easy-going Burmans, 
by nature friendly to animals, 
loved him, and named him 
Maung Shwe Hla, “ Brother 
(or Mr) Golden Handsome.” 

Every evening in camp, 
before being fed, Shwe Hla was 
rubbed down by three or four 
men, at first with long bamboos; 
but after the first two or three 
days with their hands and feet, 
and lumps of coconut fibre. 
While they rubbed, they sang, 
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or shouted at the top of their 
voices, Some such doggerel as 
this :— 
“Green grasses, green grasses, the 
is SO green, 
The finest, the fairest, that ever 
was seen, 
In the dusk of the jungle I take 
my delight ; 
Ho! ‘The lass that I love will 
meet me tonight ! 


“Shwe Hla is our brother, the son 

of a queen, 

The finest, the fairest, that ever 
was seen ; 

With sweetmeats by night, and 
with stingo by day, 

Ho! He lives like a prince, and 
has nothing to pay!” 


There were dozens of verses 
of this stuff, all in the vein of 
flattery ; blarney comes easily 
from the tongue of a Burman. 
Shwe Hla soon came to love 
the sound of the song, and to 
enjoy the shampooing by his 
good-natured attendants, which 
helped, aS was of course in- 
tended, to make him supple 
and biddable. Ambiga, who 
had heard many such songs in 
her time, would stand shifting 
her weight from one hind-foot 
to the other, while the last 
few wrinkled inches of her 
trunk moved up and down, and 
she made soft noises in her 
throat. 

Shwe Hla was taught to 
kneel at command by being 
ridden, in the heat of the day, 
into the water of a stream or 
tank. A slight prick with the 
ankus made the elephant lower 
himself into the water, partly 
to escape the pain and partly 
to enjoy the cooling feel of the 
water. At each lesson the 


water chosen was a little 
shallower, and in a few days 
he would kneel on the dry 
earth, and at a word. 


The long road took them to 
the edge of the Shan plateau, 
then dipped and wound down 
the Ghat, and then, at last, 
over the level paddy-fields to 
the city. Maung Kin, the 
mahout who rode him, had 
given Shwe Hla an opium pill 
to keep his nerves quiet, and 
he strode sleepily through the 
traffic of the suburbs, over 
the resounding drawbridge and 
through the tall arched gate- 
way, without any alarm at the 
strange sights and sounds all 
round him, and he slept in his 
pickets in the Elephant Lines 
that night as soundly as though 
he had stood there every night 
of his life. 

A day or two later, early in 
the morning, the King paid a 
State visit to the shrine at the 
summit of Mandalay Hill, where, 
overlooking the walled city 
from his conical peak, a great 
gilded Buddha stood with out- 
stretched hands of benediction. 
On the way back to the palace, 
the King, riding upon an ele- 
phant caparisoned in crimson 
and gold, under a gold umbrella, 
passed by the Elephant Lines as 
the elephants were being taken 
down to water. When Ambiga 
came within twenty paces of 
the royal howdah, around which 
a band of drums and brass 
instruments was making a 
terrible noise, she ‘ stepped out,’ 
showing what horse-dealers call 
‘plenty of action,’ at the same 
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time raising her trunk and 
holding it rigidly perpendicular 
in the position of the salute, in 
this manner passing the royal 
howdah as if it had been the 
saluting-point at a review of 
troops. 

“Ho, ho!” said the old 
Hindu from Dacca who was the 
King’s Master of the Mahouts, 
and who happened to be look- 
ing from a window at this 
scene; “they do not learn 
that trick in the jungle, nor in 
the timber-yards. Madam has 
served the Sirkar.” After 
breakfast he walked over to 
the lines and inspected Ambiga 
closely. British Government 
female elephants are (perhaps 
in these days I ought to write 
‘were ’) branded on the toes, 
as cavalry and artillery horses 
on the hoof. Ambiga’s “ C.D.” 
had long disappeared; never- 
theless the experienced old 
elephant - keeper found signs 
which told him that he had 
judged correctly. Ambiga had 
been taught to salute at Delhi 
and Agra, when all the best- 
looking elephants had marched 
past the Viceroy. She had thus, 
in her time, saluted three suc- 
cessive Lord Sahibs, each of 
them sitting in State upon the 
same stately tusker, who, for 
his part (men said), had carried 
every Governor-General since 
Lord Wellesley. 

It was found that Shwe Hla 
needed but little schooling, and 
by reason of his docility and 
good looks he was chosen to 
be one of the State elephants. 
The Burmese royal howdah, 
splendid with gold and crimson 


silk, and inlaid with coloured 
glass mosaic-work, was built 
to hold one person only, since 
none might sit level with the 
King, and was but a feather’s 
weight compared with the 
ponderous State howdahs of 
Indian rajahs and nawabs, or of 
the Sirkar. Shwe Hla goon 
learned to carry it, and to rise 
from his knees cleverly, with 
a smooth motion that should 
not discompose the royal rider. 
His mother (no doubt) gave 
him useful hints ; life and work 
in Mandalay had revived her 
disused knowledge, and she, 
too, was retained at the capital 
for State work instead of being 
drafted to timber-hauling in 
the forests. 

The years passed, and the 
memory of the old jungle days 
grew dim and distant. In the 
midst of Shwe Hla’s luxury and 
ease, sometimes such a happen- 
ing as the arrival of new 
recruits, the passing boom of 
a caravan bullock-bell, or the 
pattering of mule-hoofs along 
the causeway would bring a 
whiff of the jungle or the road 
to the memory of the full-fed 
courtier whose tusks were 
capped with gold and whose 
bodily needs were tended with 
such care, and he would feel 
for a moment a stirring of the 
blood and a craving to taste 
the clean morning air of dew- 
pearled mountain glens instead 
of the hot, dust-burdened at- 
mosphere of the city and its 
neighbourhood. In_ general, 


however, he was well content 
with his lot, and waxed fat and 
lazy and solemn, like the secure 
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courtiers among the men-folk 
about him. 

The King nominally ruled 
the country, but the Queen 
really and truly ruled the King. 
He was just an easy-going, 
indolent Burman, who had 
never travelled fifty miles from 
the golden Peacock Throne 
upon which he sat every day, 
and which (so they daily told 
him, and he believed) was the 
centre of the world. She was 
an able, ambitious woman, 
masterful, courageous, insolent, 
and reckless. There was no 
son of the marriage. When, 
from his excesses, the King fell 
sick, upon every side appeared 
scions of the royal blood, poten- 
tial claimants to the throne. 
The sickness and the immediate 
danger passed, but the spirit 
of faction had been aroused ; 
the Queen was uneasy, and 
she deliberately stirred the 
timid King to the deadly anger 
of the coward. Panic reigned 
in the palace, and drank deep 
of blood. There were killings 
by day and by night; the air 
was tainted by the smell of 
them. The Chief Minister, an 
aged man who had served the 
King’s father, dared to protest 
against the slaughter, and he, 
too, was condemned to die. 
By the law of ancient custom, 
the King was forbidden to shed 
the blood of his Chief Minister ; 
the plea was offered. The 
Queen, in cruel sport, upheld it 
in the letter of its phrase, and 
induced the King to order the 
old man, with his family, to be 
trampled to death by elephants. 
In haste and secrecy, by night, 
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in a walled garden, the vile 
thing was done. The elephants, 
ridden by ruffians haled from 
prison, inflamed with drink 
and bribed with gold, snorted 
and shied at the flaring torches, 
and refused to walk upon the 
bodies of the victims, bound 
and flung among their feet. 
Vainly the unaccustomed riders 
shouted and struck, and vainly 
the Queen screamed insults and 
promises from the window of a 
tower ; the great beasts, though 
half maddened by pain, planted 
their feet everywhere but on 
the bound wretches under them. 
Then a silken favourite whis- 
pered a suggestion, and the 
Queen gave orders. Great 
pieces of bamboo matting, 
covering half the garden, were 
thrown upon the prisoners, and 
the elephants were blindfolded 
with bands of carpet from the 
tower stairs. Then they were 
marched up and down, slipping 
and staggering on the un- 
accustomed surface. So the 
wicked work was done. 

It was the last act in Shwe 
Hla’s service of the King. For 
the sands were running out: 
the King’s tenure of the Pea- 
cock Throne was near its end. 
The Government of British 
Burma and, finally, the Viceroy 
from Simla courteously, but 
firmly and solemnly, protested 
against these cruelties. The 
gods madden those whom they 
would destroy ; the replies sent 
by the King were curt and 
insolent, and were followed by 
the arrest, upon a flimsy pre- 
text, of certain trading English- 
men within the King’s territory. 
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These prisoners were chained 
and treated with every in- 
dignity, and the lives of two of 
them were lost in an attempt 
to escape. 

The dogs of war were loosed ; 
within a week, troops were 
pouring into Rangoon from 
Calcutta; within five weeks, 
the river forts had fallen and 
the British drums rattled in 
the streets of Mandalay as the 
white soldiers and the sepoys 
marched in. The King and 
Queen were sent beyond sea, 
and the palace and the city 
knew them no more. 

During the fever of panic 
that had seized upon the court 
and city almost from the burn- 
ing of the first cartridge, the 
State elephants had fared ill. 
Those of their attendants who 
had escaped being forced into 
the ranks of the improvised 
army had fled. Some took 
with them the elephants in 
their care, and, with such 
plunder as they could lay 
hands on, vanished into the 
jungle. Some others had the 
idea of loosing the remaining 
elephants from their pickets, 
and much suffering was thus 
prevented. Shwe Hla, his 
mother, and a few others 
strolled about the deserted fields 
beyond the suburbs, plundering 
at will. The overturning and 
emptying of the wattled gran- 
aries brought back memories of 
old night raids in the mountain 
villages. The sugar-cane plots 
near the foot of the hills suffered 
heavily. 

One day, after the occupation 
of the city, Ambiga and Shwe 
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Hla saw a party of Sikh jp. 
fantry, halted to rest on their 
march from the river to Map. 
dalay. An old white-headed 
transport havildar, who had 
been a mahout in his youth, 
amused himself by talking to 
the elephants, as those who 
have been used to them love 
to do. As Ambiga stood 
placidly munching plantains in 
a roadside garden, the old 
havildar, willing to exhibit his 
knowledge before the sepoys 
and their Sikh officer, gave the 
word and sign that bid an 
elephant kneel. Down she knelt 
accordingly, and the havildar 
mounted astride her neck. A 
moment later he uttered a 
shout of surprise. 

“Wah, wah! And is it 
indeed thou, my old dayan 
(witch)? Ay, ’tis the mark; I 
cannot be mistaken. How did 
they call thee? The name is 


‘gone from me; truly, I grow 


old ! ” 

“ What is it, havildar-ji?” 
asked the Sikh officer, strolling 
up. ‘Hast found a friend, 
then, in this foreign land ? ” 

“6 Ay, jemadar-sahib, a friend 
indeed, and an old friend! 
Even the beast I rode and 
tended long, long ago, when I 
was but a lad, when, I think, 
your Honour was not yet born, 
in the time of the Great Trouble! 
Ay, jemadar-sahib, I rode this 
very elephant—Ha! Ambiga 
her name is, I mind it now— 
from Karnal to Delhi, and she 
and I were under fire together 
on the Ridge! See this white 
mark on her neck, sahib ; ’tis 
like a hoe. ’Twas made by a 
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grape-shot, and I mind it the 
better, seeing that the same 
shot gave me this scar on my 
thigh. Wah, wah! what a 
wonder ! ”’ 

By the order of the jemadar, 
the old man rode Ambiga into 
Mandalay, and Shwe Hla, who 
had had enough of liberty, and 
pined for his regular rations, 
this time followed his mother. 
They were both delivered to 
the Chief Transport Officer, 
and the old ex-mahout pocketed 
a suitable reward. 

And now, at last, the mother 
and son were parted. Ambiga 
was drafted to the Commis- 
sariat, to carry rations and 
stores again, after her long 
holiday, while Shwe Hla was 
purchased by the great Com- 
pany that works most of the 
forests of Burma. He had 
a spell of hard work and train- 


ing in the Pyinmana Forest 


(which slightly reduced the 
bulk of the king-carrier, while 
increasing his agility and use- 
fulness) and was then sent 
down - country to Moulmein, 
where he lived and worked 
for many years. It was in 
that most beautiful and 
romantic town that I made his 
acquaintance. I often used to 
see him at work in the great 
timber-yard of the Company, 
handling and stacking the teak 
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logs, but his speciality was the 
steady pressure of a log against 
the whirling, screaming saws. 
At this, I was told, he had no 
equal. The coolies who worked 
in the yard used to salaam to 
him as they passed, and call 
him ‘ Sahib.’ He worked hard 
and well, but no mahout could 
hurry him. In leisure moments 
he used to play with the 
mahouts’ children. I have seen 
a naked imp of seven riding 
him down to drink. 

Upon the whole, he seemed 
contented with his lot, but 
sometimes, when for an hour 
or two he would stand swinging 
each hind-leg alternately, now 
and then picking up a handful 
of sand or sawdust to sprinkle 
on his back and annoy the 
mosquitoes, he would look sad 
and thoughtful. He was think- 
ing of his youth, of the jungle 
and the road, of the evening 
camp and the smell of drifting 
wood-smoke on the cool moun- 
tain air, and the deep coverts 
and bright streams of the 
Debatable Land. 

Tt is all done with now. The 
craze for speed and hustle 
has reached even Moulmein. 
Electric machinery has, I be- 
lieve, taken the place of the 
elephants in the yards. I do 
not know what has become of 
Brother Golden Handsome. 
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THE STORY OF SCOTT’S EARLY LOVE. 


BY SIR HERBERT J. C. GRIERSON. 


Srkz WALTER Scort’s first 
love romance, his rejection by 
the young lady after he had 
come to hope for a happy 
ending, the reaction of the 
experience on his life and his 
work, poetry, and romance, 
form a subject about which 
biographers have often wished 
they knew a little more. The 
experience left an indelible 
mark. Writing in the Journal 
in 1827 of his own dislike “ to 
order and to task work of all 
kinds,” he adds: “I do not 
mean that it influences me in 
morals for even in youth I 
had a disgust at gross irregu- 
larities of every kind and such 
as I ran into were more from 
compliance with others and a 
sort of false shame than any 
pleasure I sought or found in 
dissipation. An intrigue of 
the heart carried me far, those 
of the senses had less effect on 
me.” In another place he 
says: ‘* What a life mine has 
been! half educated, almost 
wholly neglected or left to 
myself, stuffing my head with 
most nonsensical trash, and 
undervalued for a time by 
most of my companions, get- 
ting forward and held a bold 
and clever fellow, contrary to 
the opinion of all who thought 
me @ mere dreamer, broken- 
hearted for two years, my heart 
handsomely pieced again, but 
the crack will remain to my 


dying day.”” To Miss Carpenter 
in the days of his more succegs- 
ful wooing he writes: ‘“ Tho’ 
I have been repeatedly in 
similar situations with amiable 
and accomplished women the 
feelings I entertain for you 
have ever been strangers to my 
bosom except during a period 
I have often alluded to.” To 
Lady Abercorn later: ‘ Mrs 
Scott’s match and mine was 
of our own making and pro- 
ceeded from the most sincere 
affection on both sides which 
has rather increased than 
diminished during twelve years 
of marriage. But it was some- 
thing short of love in all its 
forms which I suspect people 
only feel once in their lives. 
Folks who have been nearly 
drowned in bathing rarely ven- 
turing a second time out of 
their depth.”’ 

Throughout his life Scott 
felt that once, but once only, 
he had ventured out of his 
depth and been nearly drowned. 
The story of the incident was 
told very incompletely and 
with some errors by Lockhart. 
It was largely added to by the 
late Lord Sands in his rather 
unfortunately named book, ‘Sit 
Walter Scott’s Congé ’—a book 
that underwent much recon- 
struction between the first and 
the third edition owing to 
Scott’s habit of misdating 
letters; for, in the critical 
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year 1796, he achieved the 
feat of dating an April letter 
in September and a September 
letter in April. Two poems 
that have recently come to 
light in the library at Abbots- 
ford, pasted into a kind of 
scrapbook, and some letters 
written to Scott in 1827 by 
the young lady’s mother, pre- 
served in the collection of 
letters to Scott, now in the 
possession of Mr Hugh Walpole, 
make fairly clear the course of 
events in that fatal year, and 
make quite clear the nature of 
Scott’s reaction to the shatter- 
ing of his hopes. 

Of the young lady herself 
our picture must always remain 
shadowy. No letters of hers 
are preserved ; but Lockhart 
prints one poem which may, 
or may not, be her composition. 
Williamina Belsches was the 
daughter of Sir John Belsches, 
Bart., Advocate, and Lady 
Jane, daughter of David, Earl 
of Leven and Melville. Their 
residence, when in Edinburgh, 
was at 16, later 17 (probably 
just a change of number), 
Nicolson Square, which makes 
at least possible the truth of 
Lockhart’s story that the ac- 
quaintance began in “ Grey- 
friars churchyard where, rain 
beginning to fall as the con- 
gregation were dispersing Scott 
happened to offer his umbrella 
and, the tender being accepted, 
80 escorted her to her residence 
which proved to be at no great 
distance.”” Nicolson Square is 
at no great distance from 
George Square. But if William 
Clerk was right in telling Lock- 
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hart that the acquaintance 
began about 1790-1, the young 
lady was at most in her six- 
teenth year, Scott in his 
twentieth. Such an attachment 
for a still very young girl is, of 
course, not at all improbable. 
Romantic young men are apt 
to fall in love alike with those 
who are much younger or 
much older than themselves. 
But what is more important 
than these vague reminiscences 
or conjectures is the fact, borne 
out by Lady Jane’s letter to 
Scott in 1827, that there had 
been considerable intimacy be- 
tween the families and that 
Scott had communicated to 
the young woman some 
of his own enthusiasm for 
poetry and ‘“ golden-tongued 
romance.” In 1827 a young 
cousin of Lady Jane was ap- 
parently setting up as a book- 
seller—i.e., publisher, and for 
his sake Lady Jane, after a 
silence of, according to her own 
statement, at least twenty years, 
wrote to Scott as “ one who in 
former happy days was no 
stranger to him—nor has time 
nor change with all their at- 
tendant sorrows removed in 
any degree that regard and 
interest which on her part has 
followed him through years of 
absence and distance.” The 
reason for her now writing is 
that: “In former happy days 
you knew our predilection for 
ancient and beautiful poetry. 
Of the former I have some 
copies that came from yourself, 
not one of which I will bring 
forward without your  per- 
mission (tho’ they have not 
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the merit of being your own) 
—they are old Ballads and 
Legendary Tales, &c., and would 
be a great acquisition to my 
young friend, &c.”” The young 
man was contemplating the 
issue of an anthology. I know 
nothing of him or of the book. 
In the letter acknowledging 
Scott’s consent she writes: 
“Now the purport of this 
letter is to tell you that these 
Legendary Tales are copied 
into a Book which I would with 
pleasure convey to you as a 
secret and sacred treasure could 
I but know that you would 
take it as it is given without a 
drawback or misunderstanding 
of my intention.’’ Clearly Scott 
had interested his young friend 
in tales and poems, and he, or 
more likely she, had copied 
many of them into an album. 
There are, as a fact, now in the 
National Library, among MSS. 
recently acquired, poems copied 
in Williamina’s hand, some 
dating as early as 1786, but none 
of these are ballads or legendary 
tales. That volume, if given 
to Scott, has apparently dis- 
appeared. Young people in 
those less free days had got a 
considerable way into each 
other’s good graces by the time 
they were communicating and 
copying poems. 

It was in 1795 that Walter 
resolved to put his fortune to 
the touch, and wrote to 
Williamina what must have 
been a declaration of his affec- 
tion. Her reply Scott sent to 
his crony William Clerk, the 
younger brother of John Clerk, 
Lord Eldin, who had discovered, 


he tells Lockhart, the state of 
his friend’s feelings ‘“ by ob. 
serving that he wore a sort of 
medallion in the style of Tassie’s 
heads which had been made 
for him by a Mons. Guilbert, a 
French tutor, and shortly after- 
wards he told me all about it; 
he certainly was very much 
attached to her.” The letter 
of Williamina’s has disappeared. 
All that has survived is that 
which Scott wrote to Olerk 
when her letter was returned 
with his friend’s comments: 
“Tt gave me the highest satis- 
faction to find that you have 
formed precisely the same 
opinion with me both with 
regard to the interpretation of 
Miss Belsches’ letter as highly 
flattering and to the mode of 
conduct I ought to pursue— 
for after all what she has 
pointed out is the most prudent 
line of conduct for us both, at 
least till better days which I 
think myself now entitled to 
suppose she as well as myself 
will look forward to with 
pleasure. If you were surprised 
at reading the important billet 
you may guess how aggreeably 
I was so at receiving it, for I 
had, to anticipate disappoint- 
ment, struggled to suppress 
every gleam of hope; and it 
would be very difficult to 
describe the mixed feelings her 
letter occasioned which entre 
nous terminated in a very hearty 
fit of crying.”’ It was his own 
feelings that Scott recalled when 
he described Osbaldistone’s 
parting from Die Vernon: “ At 
length tears rushed to my eyés, 
glazed as they were by the 
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exertion of straining after what 
was no longer to be seen. I 
wiped them mechanically and 
almost without being aware 
that they were flowing—but 
they came thicker and thicker ; 
—I felt the tightening of the 
throat and breast—the hysterica 
passio of poor Lear ; and sitting 
down by the wayside I shed a 
flood of the first and most 
bitter tears which had flowed 
from my eyes since childhood.” 

A year later, in April 1796, 
Scott was still in doubt but 
still in hopes of a successful 
end to his wooing. He was not, 
of course, an eligible parti from 
the point of view of a parent. 
Four years an advocate, there 
were no signs that he was to 
be a great lawyer, ultimately a 
judge, and whatever experi- 
ments in poetry or prose there 
may, or may not, have been in 
his desk, so far he had shown 
no signs of what was to come. 
Some translations from German 
plays had certainly been made, 
and a small volume of trans- 
lated ballads was in the press, 
on the advice of Miss Cranstoun 
and other friends who greatly 
admired them. Indeed when 
Dugald Stewart read Walter’s 
version of Biirger’s ‘ Lenore,’ 
or ‘William and Helen’ as 
Scott entitled it, to Professor 
Greenfield (whom Burns had 
loved and who later was a 
favourite candidate with many 
people for the authorship of 
the Waverley Novels) the 
reader, on looking up, found 
“poor Greenfield sitting with 
both his hands nailed to his 
knees and the big tears rolling 
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down his innocent nose in so 
piteous manner that Mrs 
Stewart burst out laughing, 
ah angry man was Greenfield 
at such an interruption.” So 
Miss Cranstoun, his ‘ enthusi- 
astic friend,’’ as Lockhart calls 
her, reports to Scott in a letter 
which followed him on the 
journey he undertook that 
April. It was to Aberdeen, to 
attend the circuit court there, 
where his father’s friend, Lord 
Braxfield, was to preside. Miss 
Belsches had possibly seen the 
ballads too, but of that we 
know nothing, and it seems 
clear that nothing had hap- 
pened to induce her to do 
other than follow still the 
prudent course she had mapped 
out in the August of the year 
before. 

The letter round which Lord 
Sands wove his story was 
written from Aberdeen, on the 
24th of April, though Scott 
dated it September, balancing 
this later in the same year by 
dating a September letter April. 
In it Scott describes to his 
chief friend, William Erskine, 
who was then in London, what 
had been the course of his 
journey north and what were 
his feelings. They were, as 
they always tended to be, a 
strange mixture of sentiment 
and antiquarian interest. 
‘‘ Monday was three weeks I 
left the ancient city of Edin- 
burgh—my equipage two ponies 
and a boy—or if you will two 
palfreys and a foot page. Be- 
side me pranced the Doughty 
Baron of Newton, John James 
Edmonstoun, on a most splendid 
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Bucephalus—Next day view the 
same party drawn up with the 
addition of Lieut. Drummond of 
the Perthshire cavalry and the 
Laird of Symprim upon the 
field of Bannockburn—hear the 
Laird descant upon the position 
of the armies, Bruce, Douglas 
and Randolph familiar in his 
mouth as household words, 
wheeling and caracolling as he 
became warmed with his sub- 
ject.” So he continues, men- 
tioning the places visited and 
the friends he met, till leaving 
Benholm in Kincardineshire, 
the home of another friend, 
George Robertson, “‘ who is a 
devilish good fellow,” he sets 
out alone for Aberdeen. “ For 
a thousand reasons I referrd 
any stay in that neighbourhood 
till my return Southwards, so 
I tore myself from that quarter 
of the country and sad and 
slowly trotted on to Aberdeen 
with many an anxious thought 
upon the shadows, clouds and 
darkness that involve my future 
prospects of happiness.” 

“Sad and slowly’; for a 
little to the west of Benholm 
was another home to which he 
had hoped for an invitation, 
Fettercairn, which Williamina’s 
grandmother had purchased and 
which was now the summer 
residence of the family. In 
Aberdeen, he tells Erskine, he 
was hospitably received by 
‘“ several friends of my father,” 
for the older Scott was the 
city’s legal agent. For his 
sake indeed, though he does 
not tell Erskine this, he was 
presented with the freedom of 
the city: “I’m blithe to see 
your father’s son on the cause- 


way of our ancient toun, Mr 
Allan Fairford. Were you a 
twelve-month aulder we would 
mak’ a burgess 0’ you.” §% 
Scott recalls the incident jp 
‘Redgauntlet.? From Aber- 
deen he had visited Freefield, 
the seat of Mr Leith, * 30 miles 
to the Northwest, who main- 
tains very much the ancient 
hospitable character of an old 
Scottish Gentleman —he ig 
married to a relation of mine.” 
The third wife of Alexander 
Leith of Freefield and Glen- 
kindie (a family now repre- 
sented by Lord Burgh) was a 
certain Christian Scott whose 
exact cousinship to Walter I 
have not discovered. In 1777 
she had written to Walter's 
mother to condole with her on 
the death of her father, Dr 
John Rutherford: ‘ What a 
friend I have lost ! ” 

“T leave this tomorrow,” 
writes Scott, ‘‘and shall be 
in Edinburgh in about eight 
days.” His first halt was at 
Dunnottar, a little to the south 
of Stonehaven, on the coast of 
which parish stand the ruins 
of the castle in which the 
regalia of Scotland was pre- 
served during Cromwell’s rule. 
Here he set the minister to 
work excavating the well of 
the castle and collecting ballads 
from schoolmasters and servant- 
girls. But here, too, he either 
received the much-longed-for 
invitation to Fettercairn or he 
made up his mind to venture a 
call on his way south. William- 
ina had been ill, which would 
explain the absence of any 
earlier communication that had 
so much saddened his north- 
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ward journey. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, he went on some day 
after the 26th of April; for 
on the 6th of May he wrote 
from Kinross to the minister 
at Dunnottar: “I was de- 
tained by the hospitality of 
Sir John and Lady Jane two 
or three days longer than I had 
expected, from which you will 
easily guess that Miss Belsches 
was recovered and able to see 
company—Thus I had plenty 
of time on my hands which I 
employd . . .”’ and he goes on 
to describe the results of his 
excavations in the old ruins 
on the site of what was known 
as the castle of Fenella, the 
wife and murderer of Kenneth 
Il. in 994. What amount of 
communication with William- 
ina was permitted by her health 
and Lady Jane’s vigilance we 
do not know. But if there 
was no renewal of his advances, 
on the other hand nothing was 
said to indicate that his suit 
was hopeless. 

On the 5th of May he set out 
for his ride back to Edinburgh. 
A little to the south of Fetter- 
cairn lies the village of Edzell 
or Eagles, and a little to the 
south of that, the hill of 
Caterthun. In the village and 
on the hill were historic and 
prehistoric remains to visit : 
“T have visited a beautiful 
tuin called Eagle Castle 
and was delighted—I have 
seen Cater Thun and was 
astonished,’’ he writes to the 
same friend at Dunnottar. But 
on Caterthun his thoughts were 
not entirely occupied by the 
vitrified fort. Looking back to 
the house he had quitted in 
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the morning he composed what 
was to be, though he did not 
know it, his last farewell to 
love and Williamina in a char- 
acteristic blend of antiquarian 
interest and chivalrous feeling : 


1. 
Cold the wild blast that chills thy 
brow 
And bleak thy summit C...r 
T..m, 
Yet lonely on thy cliffs of snow 
I lingering watch the setting sun. 


3. 
Long have the bands been low in 
death 
That bade thy rocky crown arise, 


And frowning o’er thy brow of 
heath 


Crest its gray circle to the skies. 


3. 


Perhaps stern freedom on thy head 

Rear’d the rude Granite’s flinty pile, 

What time her indignant votaries 
fled 


The veteran legions’ lengthened 
file. 


4, 


Perhaps in Denmark’s conquering 
day 

Here Odin’s ruthless altar rose, 

And thro’ the rough scarr’d Runic 
la; 

Stream’d the red gore of captive 
foes. 


5. 


Or, if we trust the Village tale, 
A wayward maid in witching hour, 
When stars were red and moon 


was pale, 

Rear’d thy dread mound by magic 
power. 

6. 

Yet not to trace whose deeds of 
yore 

Have mark’d thy summit C ...r 

tom 

On thy rude rampart bleak and 

hoar 


I lonely watch the setting sun. 
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7. 


Loth to resume my vagrant lot 

While, brightening in the distance 
far, 

Thy beams yet gild one sacred spot, 

And fondly seem to linger there. 


8. 


And linger still, thou setting sun, 

And gild her walks, and cheer her 
flowers, 

And chase each care and chase each 
pain 

That cloud my gentle favourite’s 
hours. 

9. 


Mine be the blast on mountain 
brow 

If evening’s sunbeams round her 
play, 

And mine the storm and mine the 
snow 

If hers the shelter’d vale of May. 


10. 
And ever thro’ life’s checquer’d 
years 
Thus ever may our fortunes roll, 
Tho’ mine be storm or mine be 
tears 
Be hers the sunshine of the soul 
5th May 1796. 
C.TtT.nRT..N. 


This poem makes clear one 
point about which Lord Sands 
was uncertain, that Scott did 
not leave Fettercairn this May 
a definitely rejected lover. If 
his position was no better than 
in August of the previous year, 
it was not worse. Yet already 
another star, a double star, 
banker and baronet, had begun 
to rise on Williamina’s, perhaps 
even more attractively on 
her mother’s, horizon. Young 
William Forbes had, it would 
seem, come to know the young 
lady in the winter of 1795-6, 
and he, too, had visited Fetter- 
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cairn in hopes of success, per- 
haps before Walter’s visit. He, 
too, had left in uncertainty, 
but had thereupon written to 
the mother, and from he 
received every encouragement 
and assurance of the quite 
special feeling Williamina had 
shown for him from the first 
meeting. ‘That her opinion 
of you was formed before you 
came here is what I know well. 
We had many conversations 
about you, and I shall never 
forget how much she was pre- 
possessed in your favour the 
first evening she met you and 
what I have often remarked is 
that the same thing has never 
happened of any other, having 
never once heard her speak in 
the same way of anyone of all 
the young men we have seen.” 
So writes the mother as cited 
by a Miss Skene in the ‘ Century 
Magazine’ of August 1899, and 
re-cited by Lord Sands. How 
delightful for the mother to 
find her daughter fall at once 
in love with the most eligible 
of all apparent suitors! But 
why, if “Don Guglielmo,” as 
Scott dubs him later, was al- 
ready in the lady’s heart and 
the mother’s entire goodwill, 
why was not Walter permitted 
to know definitely, for Lady 
Jane knew well that Walter 
was a wooer and had hopes. 
Her words later when, after 
more than thirty years, she 
wrote to ask a favour shows 
this clearly. The reason may 
be that Sir John was for a time 
averse to the marriage with 
Forbes, so Lady Clinton tells 
me she has discovered from 
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some letters. Why, is not 
clear. Is it just possible that, 
like the Lord Keeper in ‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,’ he had 
some sympathy with the less 
digible Walter Scott, or sus- 
pected that his daughter had a 
little lost her heart in that 
direction; and that it was 
Lady Jane who played the 
patt of a Lady Ashton? She 
was certainly no Lady Ashton 
in her feeling towards Scott. 
He was no Ravenswood in her 
eyes, if a less eligible partner 
for her daughter than the 
young banker and baronet to 
be. “Were I to lay open to 


you this heart,”’ she writes to 
him in 1827, after her husband 
and daughter were both in the 
grave, “*. . . you would find 
how it has and ever shall be 
warm towards you—my age 
encourages me as I have longed 


to tell you—not the Mother 
who bore you (tho’ silently) 
followed you more anxiously 
with her blessing than I did.— 
Age has tales to tell and 
sorrows to unfold—tho’ for 
20 years I know not that I 
have met you yet seen you 
often passing my windows and 
going into the house of my 
opposite neighbour — and do 
you think that then I saw you 
a nothing to me? You would 
greatly mistake.—I have said 
to myself: He will not look 
my way, my remembrance is 
hateful to him. How then 
could I be so bold as to write 
to ask a favour of you? 
Surely I wished to do a kindness 
to my cousin, but it was a 
kindly affection towards you 
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and a hope that in a breast 
where I once knew great gentle- 
ness had a home there might 
be a spark that might kindle 
to an old acquaintance.” The 
favour, a8 I have indicated, is 
permission to print some old 
poems and tales copied by 
Scott when young into “a 
Book which I would with 
pleasure convey to you as a 
sacred and secret treasure could 
I but know you would take it 
as I give it without a drawback 
or misconstruction of my in- 
tention.” These words speak 
volumes about the early inti- 
macy, and the view of her 
conduct in the marriage of 
her daughter which, rightly or 
wrongly, Scott had formed and 
cherished, though now when 
all were dead long ago he could 
forgive, and mingle his tears 
with the mother of her he had 
loved: “I went to make 
another visit and fairly softened 
myself like an old fool with 
recalling old stories till I was 
fit for nothing but shedding 
tears and repeating verses for 
the whole night. This is sad 
work. The very grave gives 
up its dead and time rolls back 
thirty years to add to my 
perplexities. I don’t care. I 
begin to grow overhardened, 
and like a stag at bay, my 
naturally good temper grows 
fierce and dangerous. Yet what 
a romance to tell, and told I 
fear it will be one day. And 
then my three years of dream- 
ing and my two years of waken- 
ing will be chronicled doubtless. 
But the dead will feel no pain.”’ 
If Scott’s reckoning be here 
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correct, then his love for 
Williamina will have awakened 
in 1792, when she was sixteen. 
The two years of awakening 
were 1795-6, beginning doubt- 
less with the first express avowal 
of his feelings. She had given 
him some grounds for hope, 
and then had begun a period 
of uncertainty but of hope, 
which closed in 1796. 

In May of that year Scott 
left Fettercairn still in love 
with Williamina and not yet 
convinced that she was in- 
different to him, and on Cater- 
thun gave words to the feelings 
of a heart where always “ great 
gentleness had a home,” a 
chivalrous and would-be pro- 
tective love. To Edinburgh he 
proceeded (paying a visit en 
route to his old tutor in Mon- 
trose), and there stayed till the 
session ended in July, when he 
went to his uncle’s farm, Rose- 
bank, outside Kelso. Here he 
received news of the engage- 
ment of his friend’s sister, Mary 
Erskine, to a Campbell of 
Clathick, and on 9th September 
(which, however, he writes 9th 
April) he wrote so enthusiastic 
a letter of congratulation that 
Miss Mary was tempted to do 
something which seemed to her 
almost unwarrantably bold, and 
write to Scott direct. Scott’s 
letter and hers both refer to a 
meeting when she and Scott 
had sat in ‘dark Divan’ over 
the question of matrimony as 
it affected her brother, and 
doubtless over Scott’s future 
too, and Mary adds: “the 
intention of unfolding my future 
fate to you was often at my 


lips, when the gloom of the 
chamber would have preventeg 
your seeing them and had you 
not been to stay to supper | 
certainly would have asked your 
approbation. ... Adieu! Re 
member that tho’ I know you 
will consider this my fault ip 
anticipating the title of matron 
in addressing a young man, I 
do not choose my character to 
be trusted in any other hands,” 
In congratulating Erskine, 
Scott cannot refrain from dwell- 
ing on his own fears: “ It will 
be no small satisfaction to me 
in the midst of my own u- 
certainties and dilemmas to 
think upon the probable happi- 
ness of a friend who is dear to 
me.—For ‘ Dot and carry one’ 
(his scornful title for the banker) 
is certainly gone to Fettercairn. 
But the pleasant tidings you 
have sent must be as a rope and 
six horses to drag me out of 
this slough of Despond.” Three 
weeks later, when the Erskine- 
Clathick marriage is over, he 
writes again to Erskine and is 
still not without hope, though 
anxious nothing should be said 
that implied anything too 
serious: ‘* Your sailing orders 
are if the subject is introduced 
to treat it lightly. Nobody can 
be surprised that such a Don 
Quixote as your friend should 
have a Dulcinea. . . . Your 
sister’s situation will in all 
probability give her oppor- 
tunities of getting acquainted 
with the Lady in question. I 
am sure she will like her for 
her own sake and I need not 
say how much I should be 
delighted to see a union take 
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place between such kindred 
minds in each of whom I take 
guch an interest—that is if 
nothing has occurred from the 
campaign oof the formal 
Chevalier and his son and heir 
Don Guglielmo.—I endeavour 
to treat the recollection of this 
visit and its consequences with 
levity, and yet upon my word, 
dear Erskine, it requires an 
exertion to do it.—Down, busy 
devil, down.—But I run about 
the country and gallop over 
stock and stile after the gude 
graer dogs so that if Horace’s 
Atra Cura insist upon riding the 
pillion sedere post equitem as 
honest Flaccus has it, I must 
een do my best to drop her 
jadeship into a Teviotdale bog.” 
His fate, if he had known it, 
was already sealed. On 12th 
October, Lockhart tells us, one 
of Scott’s friends wrote to 


another: ‘* William Forbes 
marries Miss Belsches. This is 
not good news. I always 


dreaded there was some self- 
deception on the part of our 
romantic friend, and I shudder 
at the violence of his irritable 
and most ungovernable mind.”’ 

Whatever may be the truth 
about Williamina’s own feel- 
ings—and we have nothing to 
inform us, for a mother’s report 
in such circumstances is not 
quite to be trusted—Williamina 
remains a silent shadow, Walter 
quite evidently read his own 
story in the light in which he 
presented it, heightening the 
passionate and tragic note, in 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
He had enjoyed years of inti- 
macy with the young woman 
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and her family, to her confided 
his enthusiasms, antiquarian 
and poetic, made known his 
feelings, and not been turned 
down; and then the wealthy 
suitor had appeared. His 
father, head of the banking firm, 
had come with him to make a 
formal proposal; and to the 
glamour of his position and 
the authority of her mother 
Williamina had succumbed. Of 
the reaction of his “ irritable 
and most ungovernable mind ” 
we have known hitherto only 
the little poem in the eighteenth 
century manner, the poem in 
the style of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ When 
lovely woman ”—namely, “‘ The 
Violet,’’ which he allowed the 
Ballantynes to include in the 
‘English Minstrelsy’ of 1810. 
But he had given less elegant, 
more vehement, expression to 
his feelings at the moment. In 
the same volume which holds 
the poem written, or at least 
composed, on Caterthun, is to 
be found the following poem :— 


By a thousand fond dreams my 
weak bosom betray’d 

Believ’d thee for love and for 
constancy made, 

Believ’d that Indifference never 
could be 

When gentle Compassion had 
pleaded for me. 


The phantom swift flew, the Delu- 
sion is plain, 

Delusion too lovely, alas ! and too 
plain, 

Too late *twas reveal’d, and with 
anguish I see 

No comfort from love, no pity 
from thee. 


Ah, fool! to exult, as wild fancy 
has done, 
While she dream’d such a conquest 
by thee could be won ; 
G 
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Ah, fool! to imagine such graces 
could be 

By Nature form’d only for Love 
and for thee ! 


For grandeur, for wealth your poor 
friend you resign, 

If Bliss they can give you O may tt 
be thine. 

Farewell to the raptures of lowly 
degree 

You might have enjoy’d with Love 
and with me. 


Unfriended by Fortune, untutor’d 
by Art, 

I gave you my all when I gave you 
my heart, 

But many a gallant of higher 
degree 

Has none, W[illiamina], for love 
and for thee. 


Too proud to solicit, too weak to 
contend, 

That heart can but break, for it 
never shall bend, 

Nor bear the cold glance of Ac- 
quaintance to see 

In the eye which once soften’d 
with friendship for me. 


Ah, ne’er will that heart the last 
agony bear 

When Envy must add to the pangs 
of despair, 

When forgot each fond tie that 
once bound thee to me, 

Thy charms the dear price of vain 
splendour may be. 


O then ere the turf o’er these limbs 
has grown green, 

Will my favourite forget that I 
ever have been, 

No gentle remembrance will whis- 
per in thee 

** He fell a sad victim to Love and 
to me.” 


When about 1808 James 
Ballantyne suffered a similar 
fate at the hands of some 
unknown fair one, Scott wrote 
him an indignant letter: “ the 
young lady’s conduct has been 
most singularly and abominably 


profligate, or there may be 
something in vanity which 
really renders the heart a 
hard as a nether millstone,” 
And he adds: ‘* Remember my 
breaking the wine-glass upon 
a similar recollection.” He 
certainly never spoke of 
Williamina’s conduct in such 
harsh terms, yet that she had 
failed him was his conviction, 
and I cannot entirely share 
Lord Sands’ view that through- 
out he had deceived himself, 
Young ladies do not recommend 
prudent conduct to lovers for 
whom they have no inclination. 
What Scott lost by his early 
disappointment it is vain to 
conjecture in our complete 
ignorance of Miss _ Belsches. 
He had found in her a con- 
fidante in his romantic interests 
such as I do not think he ever 
found in Charlotte Carpenter, 
though the latter did her best 
at the outset, and also made 
copies of his poems for friends. 
Her tastes were social. She 
loved ‘style’: her parents 
“lived in good repute and in 
very good style.” ‘*I am glad 
you don’t give up the cavalry, 
as I love anything that is 
stylish.” Even Lockhart did 
not quite come up to her 
requirements as a suitor for 
her daughter: ‘I think mama 
would have liked a little more 
style, but she has no sort of 
objections to the affair.” But 
once married and that side of 
his life provided for—and Scott 
could not live without affection 
—his career became his absorb- 
ing interest, literature and the 
wealth which literature so soon 
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pegan to bring in, with all that 
it opened the way to of a large 
and generous and distinguished 
life; and so he was drawn into 
that pursuit of profit and out- 
lay which made of his life a 
never-ending race that ended 
in disaster. Of many of his 
most acute interests and 
anxieties his wife and family 
knew nothing. He warns John 
Ballantyne not to bring bills 
and business letters to his 
house as it alarms the family. 
The result was that when 
disaster came he missed the 
sympathy he had hoped for: 
“ Another person did not give 
me all the sympathy I ex- 
pected, yet that is not her 
nature which is generous and 
kind. She thinks I have been 
imprudent trusting men so far. 
Perhaps so—but what could I 
do?” “Lady Scott is in- 
credulous and _ persists in 
cherishing hope where there is 
no ground for hope.” ‘“ The 
leaving a house we have 
so long called our home is 
altogether melancholy enough. 
Iam glad Lady Scott does not 
mind it, and yet I wonder too. 
She insists on my remaining 
till Wednesday not knowing 
what I suffer.”” A wife more 
sure of her position and less 
intent on ‘ style,’ that idol of 
Edinburgh society, might have 
developed the less worldly side 
of Scott’s character, that 
spiritual side which Bagehot 
feels the want of in Scott’s 
treatment alike of love and of 
religion. ‘¢ People show their 
character in their love more 
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than in anything else. These 
young gentlemen all love in 
the same way—in the vague 
commonplace way of this 
world.” ‘The same exterior 
delineation of character shows 
itself in his treatment of men’s 
religious nature.’’ Lockhart 
felt something of the same want 
as he drew to the end of his 
labours on the Life: ‘ After 
my long labours,” he writes to 
Croker in 1838, ‘“‘on Scott’s 
energetic and tumultous exist- 
ence, all excitement of one 
sort or another, I could not but 
feel very strongly the beautiful 
and sustaining effect of religion 
in Wilberforce’s and wishing 
from my heart that Sir Walter 
had had more of that element 
in him. Surely the decision 
and vivacity of your friend’s 
nature would have been glori- 
ously embellished by that 
capacity of looking on worldly 
things from a serene point of 
view which no mere philosophy 
ever can give. You will un- 
derstand what I am driving 
at dimly.” But nothing is 
vainer than speculating on the 
might-have- been. Scott was 
one of those great natural 
forces like Alexander or Caesar 
or Napoleon, the torrent of 
whose life must run its course 
in the channel provided for it 
by Nature. That it ran so 
clear of the grosser faults of 
sense and of all malevolence, 
so full of goodwill and kindness, 
has made of his life and his 
work a legacy of no small 
value to his people and the 
world. 





DAWN AT DOLON-NOR. 


BY OAPTAIN J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, B.E. 


WHEN the emperors of China 
selected Kalgan as a place of 
banishment for disgraced man- 
darins, they could hardly have 
chosen a more suitable spot. 
Although only eighty miles 
from Peking, this drab, grey- 
roofed town lies in the shadow 
of the Great Wall and beneath 
the hills that mark the frontier 
of wild Mongolia. In summer 
the sandy fields at the foot of 
the mountains are green with 
sparse crops of wheat and 
millet, but during the long 
winter the icy hand of the high 
steppes reaches down and holds 
the land in its arid, dusty grasp. 

My own memories of Kalgan 
are those of a strange exile 
followed by a still stranger 
journey. 

While at Peking, I was over- 
come with a desire to visit the 
border town, which is reached 
by a single-track railway 
through mountainous and in- 
teresting country. I optimisti- 
cally filled a haversack with 
sufficient clothes for a long 
week-end, and boarded the 
train which left early each 
morning from the station out- 
side the north-west gate. The 
train ran merrily across the 
plain for thirty miles to the 
foot of the western hills, whence 
it availed itself of the ser- 
vices of a powerful engine 
kept at Nankou for that pur- 
pose. The line began to climb 


through a steep and narrow 
gorge, in which minute hovels, 
perched precariously on the 
edge of dry stream-beds, showed 
that even here the tenacious 
Chinaman was scraping a bare 
living from the stony oil, 
Passing through a tunnel at 
the highest point of the line, 
above which writhed the grey, 
battlemented Wall, we de- 
scended to another plain gur- 
rounded by distant blue 
mountains. It was late June, 
and the dusty landscape was 
relieved by the greenery of 
young crops ; the sun, shining 
out of a cloudless sky, im- 
parted a dry warmth to the 
atmosphere which necessitated 
frequent recourse to the ice- 
box on the train. 

It was already dark when 
we entered Kalgan station, 
and the carriages were at once 
besieged by a host of screaming 
baggage - coolies, armed with 
carrying - poles and _ lanterns. 
Being the only white man on 
the train, I fell an easy prey 
to these villains, and found 
myself carried off to the Inn 
of Three Virtues, a two-storeyed 
brick building where I was 
given a room at the top of a 
rickety outside staircase. What- 
ever might have been the 
virtues commemorated in the 
name of my lodging-place, they 
could not have included Cleanli- 
ness, although Patience was 
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certainly one of them. My bed 
consisted of several planks laid 
across two trestles, and would 
have been tolerably comfortable 
put for its ready accessibility 
to innumerable small but in- 
quisitive creatures. ‘ Foreign- 
style’ supper was offered me, 
put I followed the advice 
of more experienced travellers 
who have discovered that the 
Chinese idea of a Western meal 
is a succession of tough meat 
dishes washed down with neat 
brandy. 

Next morning, after a break- 
fast of rice-gruel and unleavened 
cakes, I set out to explore the 
town. A recent governor, 
bitten by that virus of reform 
which light-heartedly prohibits 
foot-binding, opium-smoking, 
spitting, or any other deep- 
rooted custom, had widened 
several of the streets at little 


cost to his treasury, since, as 
he pointed out to the owners 


concerned, the damage to 
their property was offset by 
the consequent increase in 
its value. The streets were 
dreary lanes of yellow dust, 
through which unbridled mules 
and ponies struggled with their 
heavily laden carts. The in- 
habitants, in whose veins flowed 
not a little of Tartar blood, 
plodded stolidly on their several 
ways, revealing a difference 
from their compatriots of the 
south almost as marked as 
that between Scandinavian and 
Latin. 

My walk led me to the north 
of the town, where the Great 
Wall descends from the sur- 
founding hills and runs for a 
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little across the valley. Here 
stands the historic gateway 
through which passes the road 
to the plateau, the country 
‘ beyond the Pale.’ Beside the 
main gate is a smaller opening, 
the use of which was, and is, 
typical of Ohinese political 
methods. Officials sentenced 
to the dreadful penalty of 
banishment were expelled with 
much ceremony through the 
main exit, and were quietly 
readmitted by the side door, 
living happily ever after on 
the Chinese side of the Wall. 

The day grew hot, and the 
yellow dust hung in the air. 
The carts creaked and groaned 
in their ruts, and there was 
little else to see except the 
rock-crowned hills rising above 
the grey-tiled roofs. I sought 
the railway station, convinced 
that nothing remained but to 
return to Peking. Never had I 
made a bigger mistake. 

As I approached the station, 
beside which the Russian and 
Japanese consulates flaunted 
their crimson emblems at one 
another, I was struck by a 
complete absence of activity 
in what is generally a busy 
railhead for trade between 
China and Mongolia. <A train 
of unladen waggons stood in a 
siding, occupied by a number 
of recumbent Ohinese who ap- 
peared quite indifferent where 
it was going or whether 
it would start at all. There 
was nobody on the platform 
except a thick-set man of 
middle age, who, without ap- 
parent emotion, was contem- 
plating a pile of undressed 
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hides. He wore the blue 
trousers and short jacket of a 
working man; in his left hand 
he held a fan, and the little 
finger of the other performed 
gyratory movements in his 
right ear, evidently for pur- 
poses of personal cleanliness. 

Knowing what a terrifying 
spectacle a foreigner is to an 
unprepared Celestial, I  ap- 
proached him delicately, care- 
fully rehearsing an introductory 
speech. Here the pidgin- 
English of the ports was power- 
less to help; it was necessary 
to struggle with the Mandarin 
tongue, and the mentality that 
lies behind it. 

“T borrow light,’”? I began, 
as if asking fora match. “ The 
Peking fire-carriage will what 
time start ? ”’ 

The man looked up with a 
mixture of apprehension and 


disfavour, and began to wave 
his open palm rapidly before 
his face, as if to ward off the 
frightful onslaught of foreign 
sound. This being by no means 
an uncommon occurrence, I 
gently but firmly repeated my 


question. He stepped back, 
and using both hands as shields, 
managed to ejaculate, ‘* Do not 
understand foreign language.”’ 

Elaborating my theme, and 
using such gestures as I deemed 
intelligible, I said, “‘ I borrow 
light; I ask. I am speaking 
Chinese. I wish to mount upon 
the fire-carriage which starts at 
Kalgan and arrives at Peking. 
Please tell me, that fire-carriage 
will what time start ? ” 

A smile dawned on the man’s 
face as he replied, ‘‘ Ai, you 
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speak Chinese very well. What 
matter do you wish to agk 
about ? ” 

When my friend at last 
regained his mental equilip. 
rium there was no stopping 
him. With native eloquence he 
explained to me that the 
garrison of Nankou had 
“changed its disposition,” in 
other words, mutinied, and that 
railway communication between 
Kalgan and Peking was in- 
definitely interrupted. My 
week-end was to be longer 
than I had originally planned. 

To return on foot or with 
pack - animals through the 
mountains would occupy about 
a week, and the country which 
I should have to traverse would 
be infested by amateur Robin 
Hoods from the _ erstwhile 
Nankou garrison. On the other 
hand, the thought of remaining 
passively in Kalgan until the 
Pass were clear was intolerable. 
The alternative was to go up 
into inner Mongolia and re- 
enter China through one of the 
other passes. This would at 
least entail action, and I began 
to make inquiries to that end. 

As is inevitable in China, 
my presence had attracted the 
curiosity of half a dozen natives, 
whose daily tasks were not 
sufficiently arduous to prevent 
their forming a small circle 
round me, while with ill-con- 
cealed amusement they indi- 
cated to one another my several 
peculiarities. Their interest was 
further stimulated when I again 
addressed my first acquaintance, 
asking for information about 
my projected journey. 
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“To remain in Kalgan is 
still better,” he answered. 
“Qutside the Pass you will 
suffer extreme hardship and 
bitterness. The weather also 
js not good. The mutiny of 
troops is not important; in 
two or three weeks it can be 
satisfactorily settled. To stay 
in Kalgan is better.” Like a 
chorus the bystanders all mut- 
tered, “‘ Kalgan is better.” 

I admitted that Kalgan was 
not so bad, but impressed on 
them that my life depended on 
getting back to Peking at once. 
Someone suggested crossing the 
plateau to Dolon- Nor and 
entering the Manchurian pro- 
vince of Jehol, whence Peking 
could be reached by motor-car. 
The best way to travel, he 
added, was by camel. The 
notion of a five-day journey 
between the humps of a shaggy 
Bactrian filled me with delight, 
and I asked how I could best 
obtain one. 

“Just now there are no 
camels,’? remarked another of 
the spectators. ‘In the sum- 
mer they are all sent to the 
grass-land to nurse themselves. 
In the autumn you will cer- 
tainly be able to hire a camel.” 

“In the autumn you can 
hire a camel,’ the chorus re- 
peated. 

It was satisfactory to feel 
that one suggestion had been 
discussed and disposed of, but 
I made up my mind to reach 
Dolon-Nor by some means or 
other. An old man, who had 
hitherto been silent, took his 
water-pipe out of his mouth 
and remarked that carts were 
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obtainable, or, better still, a 
motor-car might be hired. The 
advantage of hiring a cart, 
apparently, was that it would 
certainly arrive, whereas a car’s 
chances were just about even. 
On the other hand, a cart 
would take over a week to do 
the journey, and, as there is 
always the possibility of meet- 
ing bandits on the Mongolian 
border, the faster - moving 
vehicle possessed definite at- 
tractions. 

“T would like to hire a 
gas-carriage,”’ I said. 

“He wants to hire a gas- 
carriage,’’ murmured the chorus. 
Such a bald statement took 
some time to penetrate the 
minds of my audience, which 
by this time had grown to 
considerable proportions. I 
began to gasp for air. At last 
a young man, wearing a Hom- 
burg hat and a long grey gown, 
remarked, ‘There are gas- 
carriages.”’ 

This, after my experience 
with the camel, was unexpect- 
edly good news, and I ventured 
to inquire where I could find a 
suitable vehicle. Several people 
excitedly pointed to the road 
outside the station, crying, 
“Not far, not far,’? and one 
man volunteered to show me 
the way. 

The procession now left the 
railway premises and wound 
along a dusty side-street, gath- 
ering followers as it went. 
As a number of mule-carts 
and rickshaws were encount- 
ered, there was no little con- 
gestion of traffic. At last we 
stopped before an archway of 
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grey bricks, over which was a 
board inscribed with characters 
reading: ‘‘ Flying Cloud Gas- 
carriage Firm.”” Someone ham- 
mered on the rickety wooden 
doors and shouted raucously. 
The doors swung back, and a 
goodly portion of the crowd 
swept in, carrying me before 
them. We found ourselves in 
a yard surrounded by high 
mud walls, and on one side was 
a small one-storeyed building. 
Into this I was led, and invited 
to sit upon a brick stove-bed 
which occupied one end of the 
room. 

The single paper window 
admitted little light, and it 
was some time before I realised 
that I was being offered a bowl 
of tea by a bearded old gentle- 
man in a round black cap and 
a dirty black gown. This, it 
appeared, was the proprietor, 
and after bowing to each other 
and exchanging our honourable 
names, we began to discuss 
business. 

The distance to Dolon-Nor 
was a hundred and fifty miles, 
but the fare could not be 
calculated upon a simple mile- 
age basis. It was necessary 
to work out the amounts of 
petrol and oil required, the 
number of days taken, the 
drivers’ food money, and wine 
money (gratuity). All this was 
accomplished by much clicking 
on the abacus, and was evi- 
dently of absorbing interest to 
the crowd, who made holes in 
the paper window and trampled 
on each other in the doorway. 

The old man finally looked 
up from his abacus and smiled. 


“T must apologise,” he said, 
““ put the price is two hundreg 
and fifty silver dollars.” his 
was equivalent to nearly twenty 
pounds, and seemed to be exces. 
sive, even reckoning the risk of 
bandits and the wear and tear 
due to the absence of motor 
roads. In any case, it is the 
custom of the country to assume 
that any price asked is too 
high. I replied that nobody 
ever paid such a large amount 
for so trivial a journey, and 
that his vehicles were in such 
a state of disrepair that none 
of them would be likely to 
arrive. Since it was de rigueur 
for the opposing side to con- 
tradict flatly any statement I 
might make, the proprietor 
answered, ‘‘ Not in disrepair. 
Let the gentleman please come 
and look how good they are.” 
A way was made for us, and 
we went out into the yard. 
At the opposite side were 
three large stalls, such as might 
have accommodated camels; 
they were occupied, however, 
by motor vehicles in varying 
stages of decrepitude. That 
one of them had formerly been 
a lorry it was possible to 
surmise from the four tyreless 
wheels which projected from 
a skeleton of rusty metal. 
Passing by this object with a 
hearty laugh, the old man 
indicated its neighbour, a Dodge 
car from which the bonnet and 
every vestige of upholstery 
had long ago disappeared. It 
could boast three wheels only, 
but the proprietor assured me 
that any shortage of wheels 
on one vehicle would certainly 
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pe made up from another. 
The third exhibit was a Chev- 
rolet of respectable antiquity, 
and the body had been re- 
placed by @ wood and canvas 
superstructure suitable for a 
pullock-cart. I was informed 
that this cover, and the two 
benches inside, made it possible 
to use the thing as an omnibus. 

I realised that it was useless 
to threaten seeking a better 
bargain at another garage, since 
one of the bystanders would 
airive ahead of me with all 
relevant particulars. I there- 
fore began to toy audibly with 
the idea of remaining in- 
definitely in Kalgan at four 
shillings a day. The excite- 
ment of the crowd was now at 
fever-pitch, and when the pro- 
prietor reduced his demands to 
two hundred dollars, I felt 
that I had risen appreciably 
in its estimation. 

It was now necessary to 
return to my hotel with a 
relative of the old man, in 
order to hand over, in accord- 
ance with custom, one-half of 
the fare. The remainder would 
be given to the driver at the 
end of the journey. Owing to 
the unsettled financial condi- 
tions at the time, I had per- 
force to carry my money in 
silver dollars, the only currency 
certain to be accepted on 
the Mongolian border. These 
bulky coins, each about the 
size of a five-shilling piece, 
were all equally acceptable, 
whether they bore the dragon 
design of the late Ch’ing Dyn- 
asty, the heads of Yuan Shih- 
Kai and Sun Yat-Sen, or even 
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the eagle of the Mexican Re- 
public where they had origin- 
ated. A hundred were counted 
out, and each one was rung 
upon the table before it was 
accepted. The Chevrolet was 
bespoken, on condition that 
rigor mortis had not so far set 
in as to prevent its being put 
in motion, in which case its 
moribund companion would 
take its place. 

At six o’clock next morning 
I was aroused by cries of “‘ Ch’e 
lai-la ”’ (The carriage has come), 
and looked out to see the 
Chevrolet, surrounded by a 
small crowd, standing before 
the inn. As is usual for a long 
motor journey in China, there 
were two drivers, whose bag- 
gage, consisting mainly of rolls 
of bedding, was roped on to 
both sides of the car. In 
addition, tins containing petrol 
and water were accommodated 
wherever room could be found, 
for no supplies would be forth- 
coming after we had left 
Kalgan. 

The garage proprietor, anxious 
perhaps lest he should not see 
his property again, arrived to 
bow me away, and I climbed 
into the back of the rickety 
superstructure. After much 
persuasion, reinforced by sug- 
gestions from the onlookers, the 
car was induced to start, and 
we bumped along the dusty 
street towards the north gate. 
At the barrier I had to show 
my passport, a gaudy accumu- 
lation of red seals and blue 
characters on yellow rice-paper, 
and was entrusted with two 
large mail-bags which the Chev- 
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rolet’s owner had evidently 
agreed to distribute on behalf 
of the postal authorities. I 
began to feel a public bene- 
factor, since had I not hired 
this vehicle the letters would 
probably have reached their 
destinations, on mule-back, 
several days later. 

The road climbed through a 
winding valley into the border 
hills, the higher summits 
crowned by obos, or sacred 
cairns. The drab - coloured, 
rocky soil had received a touch 
of greenery from patches of 
summer grass and small fields 
of struggling grain, while 
burial groves and dilapidated 
temples relieved the grimness 
of the landscape. To the left, 


sometimes close beside us and 
sometimes winding away, was 
a stony river-bed, normally 
dry, but rapidly filled in wet 


weather by a torrent of brown 
water and small trees. In such 
a defile it was easy to picture 
the unchecked surge of bygone 
Tartar hordes against the de- 
spairing arrows of the race 
which later was to roll back 
upon the plateau in an irresist- 
ible tide of colonisation. 

At one point we were hailed 
by a couple of vagabonds 
whose Mauser rifles and ragged 
grey clothing showed them to 
be soldiers. Such gentlemen 
are wont to demand free trans- 
port on any passing vehicle, 
and I was prepared for 
an acrimonious discussion on 
the subject ; to my surprise, 
however, the driver merely 
slowed down and addressed a 
few words, which I could not 
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hear, to the soldiers.  Thege 
worthies nodded in reply, and 
without more ado continued 
their plodding way. I eop- 
sidered that the presence of 
myself, or even of the mail-bags, 
would hardly have been guff- 
cient to deter them so easily, 
and the incident only served 
to stimulate a feeling of per- 
plexity which was to in- 
crease considerably during the 
journey. 

We passed through a cut in 
the loess hills, and noticed that 
quite a large community lived 
in them as cave-dwellers. The 
caves were mostly artificial, 
and the entrances closed by 
wooden doors. Windows, with 
papered frames, also looked 
out from many places on the 
hillside. 

Some twenty miles north of 
Kalgan we crossed a low col 
and found ourselves looking on 
to the Mongolian plateau. Our 
road ran down before us from 
the hills into the vast green 
landscape which filled the view 
as far as the eye could see. 
There was neither tree nor 
river, but a rolling sea of grass 
that seemed to beckon ws 
ever northward to the hidden 
core of Asia. At the foot of the 
mountains, and standing on the 
verge of the prairie, was a mud- 
walled enclosure with four gate- 
towers; this was Changpei, 
the last Chinese town on the 
road to Urga. 

We drove up to the south 
gate, where we were challenged 
by a sentry, and my passport 
was again required. After a 
gallant but vain attempt to 
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understand the document, the 
sentry asked for a visiting-card, 
the production of which re- 
moved any further difficulties 
in the way of my entering the 
town. When travelling in the 
interior, it is noticeable that 
the value of visiting-cards in- 
creases While that of a passport 
diminishes. 

It was not yet ten o’clock, 
put my drivers, doubtless feel- 
ing that they were about to 
leave what for them constituted 
civilisation, insisted upon driv- 
ing to a caravanserai and eating 
a meal of soup and dumplings, 
at which they courteously in- 
vited me to join them. Rice, 
which becomes more and more 
a luxury as one travels north in 
China, was here unobtainable, 
and the local diet consisted 
chiefly of meat, wheat-flour and 
its unleavened derivatives. 


Having rinsed our mouths 
out upon the earthen floor, 
we returned to the car and 


drove to the post-office. Here 
we handed over the mails to 
a bespectacled individual, who 
must have been the only Eng- 
lish-speaking native north of 
Kalgan. Continuing north- 
wards between rows of single- 
storeyed earth houses, we 
reached the north gate, and 
another calling - card secured 
me passage. Outside the 
wall we followed the ruts 
and tracks made by innumer- 
able carts, camels, and mules, 
which mark the alignment of 
the road to Urga; but after a 
mile or so we turned north- 
east, using a track across the 
gtass bearing marks of infre- 
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quent traffic. On each side 
of us lay fields of poor wheat 
and barley, interspersed with 
stretches of grass full of little 
yellow lilies, forget-me-nots, and 
other wild flowers. On our right 
stood the border hills, sinking 
gradually from sight as we 
moved away from the edge of 
the plateau. 

My early start, and the in- 
creasing warmth under the 
Waggon cover, caused me to 
nod, and I was rudely awakened 
from a reverie by a sound like 
the crack of a bullet. The 
brakes were applied so sud- 
denly that I was thrown off 
my bench against the driver’s 
back. ‘* What is the matter ? ” 
I asked. ‘* There are persons 
who have asked us to stop,” 
answered the elder driver, ap- 
parently unperturbed. 

I jumped out and was un- 
pleasantly surprised to see half 
a dozen Chinese covering the 
car with their rifles as they 
advanced. There was nothing 
to do but to stand still. The 
strangers wore a variety of 
costumes, some being in fur 
caps and padded clothes in 
spite of the warm weather, but 
all bore red armlets and carried 
rifles. Their expressions were 
villainous. It was not easy 
to tell whether they were 
soldiers or bandits. When they 
saw me, they appeared to be 
surprised, and one of them 
said to the driver, ‘‘ Is there 
not a foreigner travelling in the 
gas-carriage?” ‘It is of no 
consequence,” replied the elder 
chauffeur. ‘ It is only that he 
has hired the carriage.” 
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By this time I considered 
that the situation might be less 
embarrassing if I entered into 
friendly conversation, so I in- 
quired whether the gentlemen 
had eaten food. ‘ Eaten,” 
replied their spokesman, add- 
ing, with a grin, “ You speak 
Chinese very well.”” Some of 
the party now began to ap- 
proach the back of the car and 
to peer in, while I returned the 
spokesman’s compliment with 
a remark to the effect that his 
comprehension of my execrable 
speech argued enormous intelli- 
gence on his part. One of 
the party handled my haver- 
sack and asked how much I 
had paid for it. Such a ques- 
tion is regarded in China as a 
polite conversational opening, 
and I answered it by greatly 
understating the actual price, 
thereby gaining a certain 
amount of undeserved respect. 

The spokesman turned to 
my drivers. ‘Is there water 
in the wells?’ he inquired. 
“In the wells the water is 
brackish,” replied the No. 1 
chauffeur without hesitation. 
“Go on, then,” said the 
stranger, with a flourish of his 
arm, and the engine was started 
once more. The villain waved 
me into the back of the car. 
“T cannot face you,” he said. 
“You have been put to such 
trouble.” ‘ Do not be polite,” 
I answered as we moved off. 

The strange party stood look- 
ing after us until they were 
hidden by a fold in the ground, 
and I felt somewhat relieved. 
Curiosity, however, caused me 
to examine the drivers on the 


subject of our unusual experi- 
ence. All they would tell me 
was that we had been stopped 
by a detachment of iivegularg 
charged with the duty of pre- 
serving law and order along 
the undefined boundary be- 
tween Inner Mongolia and Man- 
churia. Of the conversation 
about the wells, however, they 
would vouchsafe nothing except 
to insist that it had never 
taken place, and that I must 
have misunderstood what they 
said. 

Further talk was interrupted 
by our arrival on the bank of 
a broad but shallow stream, 
the approach to which was 
badly cut up by carts and 
animals. The Chevrolet was 
goaded to its maximum speed, 
and we plunged into the water, 
raising a considerable bow- 
wave. Probably as a result of 
this the engine stalled, and 
we found ourselves in the 
position of a piece of land 
entirely surrounded by water. 
On the far bank were the mud 
dwellings of a small Chinese 
settlement, so that we soon 
became an object of interest 
and delight to the dozen spec- 
tators who stood by the water’s 
edge and regarded us in silence. 

The elder driver, finding it 
impossible to move our vehicle 
either backwards or forwards, 
began to harangue the by- 
standers. ‘Old gentlemen,” 
he cried (senility being an hon- 
ourable attribute), ‘‘ please put 
forth strength.” One or two 
men came a little nearer and 
gazed stolidly at us. The 
chauffeur grew more eloquent. 
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“Qld gentlemen, are we not 
all Chinese? Please trouble 
yourselves to heave a heave. 
We shall not fail to show our 
gratitude.” 

Three of the natives walked 
into the stream and leaned 
inadequately against the rear 
of the car, while the remainder 
looked on amazed, smoking 
their long pipes. The driver 
worked himself to a pitch of 
frenzy, and even made his 
colleague get into the water 
and show the others how to 
push. Ten minutes’ oratory 
induced the whole party to 
stand round the Chevrolet, and 
we eventually reached the far 
shore, where No. 1 distributed 
two cigarettes to each man who 
had helped. A curious feature 
was that none of them exhibited 
any particular astonishment at 
seeing a foreigner. The reason 
was probably that they lived 
such isolated lives that all 
strangers appeared to them 
equally weird. 

As we went on, the Chinese 
settlements became rarer, and 
cultivation gradually gave way 
to grass and wild flowers; 
herds of ponies and cattle grew 
more frequent, the border hills 
sank behind the edge of the 
plateau, and China was left 
behind. 

Occasionally a high-booted 
Mongol herdsman ambled by 
on his shaggy pony, which 
more often than not snorted 
and shied at the sight of our 
caravan. One of these men 
gave vent to a piercing shriek 
a8 we passed, with the object, 
80 I was informed, of warding 
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off the evil influences of our 
diabolical machine. As the 
soggy nature of the ground 
necessitated our travelling long 
distances in low gear, the water 
in the radiator was usually 
boiling, so that we often stopped 
at wells to replenish it. At 
one of these halts we came 
upon an old Chinaman squat- 
ting on the ground and eating 
peanuts out of a paper bag. 
The drivers entered into con- 
versation with him, and learn- 
ing that he had come from the 
north-east, began to question 
him about the presence of 
bandits in that region. The 
stranger assured us that all 
would be well if we could reach 
the Catholic Mission of Ping- 
ting Obo before nightfall, but 
that he always took the pre- 
caution of travelling armed in 
these parts. His only weapon, 
which he showed us with great 
pride, consisted of a brass 
chain about six feet long, with 
a heavy ball at the end. If 
attacked he would whirl the 
chain about him, creating, as 
it were, a demilitarised zone. 
He admitted that he would be 
at a disadvantage if faced by 
a large band, but claimed that 
he could keep a rifle at such a 
distance that his chances of 
being shot would be minimised. 
It is true that many a Ohinese 
bandit has missed his target 
at a range of six feet, but I 
suspected that the old man’s 
ball and chain were designed 
primarily to protect him from 
the huge and savage dogs 
which guarded the Mongol 
encampments. 
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We passed the great salt 
lakes of Gegen-Nor and Erchen- 
Nor, shimmering like ice in the 
sunlight, and on all sides rolled 
the green borderland of Gobi, 
that desolate space that sprawls 
across the middle of the map of 
Asia. 

The track led us over a low 
ridge, from the crest of which 
we saw a small cluster of 
curved Chinese roofs. As we 
drew up to it, we were met by a 
yelling and barking crowd of 
men, boys, and dogs, who ran 
out of the buildings on to the 
track. Stopping before the 
gate, we were surrounded by 
about thirty red-robed and 
shaven-pated lamas and their 
youthful novices, all shouting 
at the top of their voices and 
jostling each other to get a 
view of me. When we were 
able to get some sense out of 
them, we found that several 
spoke Chinese, and we learned 
that the name of the place was 
Malaga Sumu, one of the chief 
monasteries in eastern Chahar. 
From here the track branched 
into two routes, and both, 
we were told, converged at 
Pingting Obo. The southern 
branch led through a marsh, 
the passability of which for 
motor traffic became the sub- 
ject of a violent dispute ; it was 
euphemistically explained, how- 
ever, that the northern route 
was not “ absolutely peaceful,” 
so it was decided to. risk the 
marsh, for it would at any 
rate not demand a ransom for 
our release. 

It was well past noon when 
we said good-bye to the lamas, 


who ran shrieking behind ug ag 
far as they could, while we 
threw cigarettes to them out 
of the back of the car. The 
huge black dogs, their shaggy 
coats giving them the appear- 
ance of bears, were more per- 
sistent, and one of them actually 
jumped up and succeeded in 
tearing a mouthful out of the 
bedding tied to the running- 
board before the car’s momen- 
tum sent him spinning over 
the ground. 

Our first obstacle was a sheet 
of water, from the far side of 
which the track emerged again, 
and we crossed it at full speed 
knowing that the tyres would 
give no grip whatever on the 
muddy bottom. The resulting 
wave flooded the carburettor, 
and the last few yards had 
to be accomplished on foot. 
The grass became more lush, 
and the track pursued a tortuous 
course among pools and boggy 
patches ; frequently the wheels 
sank in the turf, requiring all 
our efforts to force the vehicle 
out of the holes they dug. 
Now and then the track would 
disappear on the bank of a 
stream, and reconnaissances 
were then necessary to find a 
way Over or round it. 

The sun sank behind the line 
of downs, and the yellow 
poppies turned orange in the 
evening light. The drivers, a8 
if feeling the whip of overtak- 
ing darkness, pressed forward 
somewhat recklessly, and we 
narrowly missed capsizing on 
many an uneven patch. On 
the other hand, we knew that 
the route would soon become 
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invisible, leaving us the alter- 
natives of losing ourselves in 
the marshes or camping on the 
chilly steppe surrounded by 
potential highwaymen. 

As the first stars began to 
show in the twilight sky, 
we saw three ox-carts ahead 
of us, and slowly overtook 
them, shouting to them to 
stop. “Is this the road to 
Pingting Obo ? ” asked No. 1, 
while the ox-drivers, startled 
by the grinding of the gears, 
looked round and peered at us 
through the gloom. “Is this 
not the great road ? ’’ returned 
one of them, while the others 
chuckled at the ignorance of 
the strangers. ‘‘ We borrow 
light,” continued the chauffeur. 
“This is the first time that we 
come to Pingting Obo. Please, 
old gentlemen, lead our way.” 

The carters were at last 
induced to admit that they also 
were going to the Mission, but 
it was becoming so dark that 
we had to light our lamps and 
follow them slowly along the 
swampy track. Driving behind 
an ox-cart through a marsh at 
night was evidently not a new 
experience for my men, but 
it was for the Chevrolet, which 
showed its annoyance in no 
uncertain manner. An hour 
and a half later, when ominous 
sounds were heard under the 
bonnet, several lights could be 
seen ahead. A high, black wall 
loomed between us and the 
stars, and the carts stopped 
before a pair of massive wooden 
gates. 

One of the men hammered 
on the gates, bellowing, ‘‘ Call- 
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ing at the doors, ah,” and 
several figures were silhouetted 
upon the top of the wall. 
“Who calls?” said a voice, 
and there followed a sound 
of wooden bars being moved, 
and one of the gates was 
opened wide enough for the 
passage of three or four men 
with rifles, who advanced 
suspiciously. Somebody walked 
up and down with a paper 
lantern, peering at each of us 
in turn. The car naturally 
caused the greatest misgivings, 
and I loudly explained that I 
was a foreign traveller who 
wished to visit the Catholic 
Fathers. 

At length the gates were 
flung wide open, the procession 
crawled in, and the opening 
closed behind us. Another 
lantern approached, and a voice 
asked me to accompany it. I 
dismounted and followed the 
waving light until we came to 
a long low building with several 
illuminated windows. My guide 
knocked, and someone told us 
to come in. 

I found myself in a small 
room lighted by a shaded oil- 
lamp on a table, at which sat 
two bearded men in long gowns. 
At first I took them for Chinese, 
but as they turned their faces 
towards me I realised that they 
were Europeans. They rose 
from the table as I advanced, 
and the elder man held out his 
hand. ‘Good evening,’ he 
said in French. ‘‘Come and 
sit down; you have arrived 
late enough and have had a 
long journey. You must be 
tired.” 
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Seated between my hosts, I 
enjoyed an unexpected meal 
of beefsteak, unleavened bread 
and sandy, salty butter, and 
a bottle of excellent red wine, 
made in the Mission, was gradu- 
ally emptied into our three 
glasses. Father Meyer, whose 
weatherbeaten face and long 
white beard had been acquired 
during a sojourn of forty years 
in Mongolia, told me that he 
had never once left the steppe 
for the whole of this period ; 
yet his knowledge of events in 
the outer world, obtained from 
travellers, occasional news- 
papers, and the library which 
occupied one wall of the room, 
showed him to be a man of 
education and unwarped in- 
tellect. His colleague, who 
could not have been more than 
thirty, wore glasses and a short 
brown beard; he had arrived 
recently from Holland, in the 
full knowledge that he too 
would, in the ordinary course 
of events, end his days in 
Tartary. 

In the warm atmosphere of 
this remote corner of Europe 
we discussed the route to 
Dolon-Nor, which I learned was 
now but sixty miles distant. 
I was advised to make an 
early start next morning, since 
I was in country that consti- 
tuted a ‘no-man’s- land’ 
between Chinese territory and 
the Japanese protectorate 
Manchuria, and conditions in 
such a region savoured strongly 
of the proverbial ‘ West of 
Shannon, where there is no 
law.’ 

As once in Europe, so today 


in Asia, the monastery is not 
only a seat of religion and 
charity, a school, hospital, and 
farm, but a hostel where trayel- 
lers may be sure of obtaining 
food and shelter; it was taken 
for granted, therefore, that I 
and my drivers would spend 
the night here, and indeed 
there was no alternative. My 
kind hosts, after issuing direc- 
tions for the entertainment of 
Nos. 1 and 2, led the way with 
candles down a narrow passage 
to a little room at the end of the 
building, where a plank bed, 
covered by a bright-coloured 
Chinese quilt, received my 
shaken and grateful bones. 

A native servant roused me 
shortly before dawn, and I 
found the good Fathers ready 
to welcome me to a formidable 
breakfast of coffee, beefsteak, 
and soup. As it grew light we 
went out into the compound, 
and there stood the Chevrolet 
in a medieval setting. The 
Mission was enclosed by high 
earthen walls, and consisted 
of a small church and a large 
number of single-storeyed build- 
ings. The establishment, with 
its own food stores, farm, and 
workshops, resembled a small 
Chinese town, and indeed sup- 
ported a population of several 
hundred Christian colonists. 
There was the military aspect, 
too ; for the gates were guarded 
by riflemen in round felt caps, 
wearing armlets inscribed with 
a description of their employ- 
ment. The ecclesiastic and lay 
Officials alike wore small metal 
crosses, either hanging about 
their necks or pinned on their 
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gowns. These, it was ex- 
plained, served to indicate that 
they belonged to a party having 
little in common with any of 
the factions now ravaging the 
countryside with civil war, and 
thereby lessened the chances of 
what the Chinese term ‘ un- 
expected misfortunes.’ The 
pandits, whose employment 
alternates with short periods 
of military service, had many 
members of the Church among 
them, a fact that enabled 
Pingting Obo to maintain its 
existence during the troubled 
years that followed the revolu- 
tion of 1911. 

While my drivers stirred the 
Chevrolet into unwilling motion, 
I walked with the priests 
through the gate we had 
entered the previous evening 
and observed the twenty or 
thirty acres of sandy fields 
surrounding the settlement and 
upon which men were already 
at work. We were all taken 
by surprise at the appearance 
of a body of horsemen crossing 
the skyline a quarter of a 
mile away. The slight ground 
mist obscured them until they 
drew rein a hundred yards 
from the gate and revealed 
themselves to be troops of 
some kind, since they were 
equipped with carbines, the 
inevitable armlets and banners 
inscribed with various devices. 
The leader dismounted and 
approached Father Meyer, drag- 
ging his long-maned pony be- 
hind him. The priest and the 
soldier were evidently old 
friends, for they greeted one 
another familiarly, inquiring 
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after the healths of their re- 
spective households. After a 
short conversation, conducted 
in a tone of voice so low as to 
be inaudible to me, the new 
arrival called to his men, and 
they disappeared into a smaller 
enclosure outside the main 
Mission compound. 

Father Meyer turned to me 
with a smile. ‘ You, monsieur, 
who have been educated in the 
military schools of the West, 
will find here much that is 
new and strange. These fifty 
men, whom you have just seen, 
belong to the Manchurian army, 
and their leader, whom I have 
known for over a year, has 
applied to me for water and 
forage.”’ 

“ But is not Eastern Chahar 
still subject to the Chinese 
Government ? ”’ I asked. 

“ Oertainly, and normally this 
district is patrolled by troops 
under the command of the 
Tutung at Kalgan. Tomorrow, 
however, one of the Tutung’s 
staff is carrying out an inspec- 
tion of the Chinese forces at 
Paochang, not many miles away. 
As frequently happens on these 
occasions, the local commander 
finds that he has not enough 
men to show on parade, and 
asks the Manchurian general 
to lend him a few for the day. 
They duly arrive, change their 
armlets, and take their places 
beside the forces with which 
they were probably exchanging 
shots yesterday. This is not 
considered dishonest or trait- 
orous, since they will do the 
same for the Manchus when 
requested.” 
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A few minutes later the 
Chevrolet rolled out through 
the gateway, and after taking 
leave of my hospitable friends 
I drove off towards the east, 
where a hazy sun was just 
topping the rounded skyline. 
A hare started up before us, 
and was soon lost in the misty 
glare of the sunrise. 

Near a wide salt lake we 
passed a herd of about a 
hundred camels, grotesque in 
their summer nakedness, with 
patches of winter wool still 
adhering to them. Of human 
life we saw little ; afew clusters 
of hive-like yurts, and Mongol 
herdsmen watering ponies or 
cattle. There were wide 
stretches of prairie apparently 
devoid of any movement except 
that of waving blades, until an 
antelope jumped up or half 
a dozen bustard rose ponder- 
ously into the air. The ponies, 
when undisturbed, formed 
tightly packed and well-con- 
ducted groups, their heads all 
facing inwards and their waving 
tails forming a ring of unceasing 
fly-whisks. 

The clearing mist revealed a 
small enclosure which we took 
for an isolated Chinese settle- 
ment, and we were intending 
to drive past it when several 
men ran out and shouted to us. 
Seeing that they were carry- 
ing rifles, we drew up and 
waited for them. Some of 
them were dressed in shabby 
grey uniforms, and might have 
belonged to either side of the 
border. They were obviously 


nervous, for they fumbled dis- 
turbingly with their triggers 


and waved the muzzles of their 
weapons indiscriminately jp 
every direction. We dis. 
mounted from the car and 
showed that we were unarmed, 
My chief fear was, not of bein 

shot, for that could only happen 
through the sheerest mischanece, 
but of being detained and held 
to ransom, a proceeding which 
has often had an unhappy 
ending. I hoped that my wom 
khaki shirt and unimpressive 
baggage would reduce the 
chances of capture. 

Some of the irregulars looked 
into the vehicle and examined 
the bundles tied to the outside. 
Their leader asked the drivers 
where they had come from, 
whither they were going, and 
why they were carrying a 
foreigner. No. 1 answered 
truthfully, adding that my 
presence was due merely to 
the fact that I had hired the 
car, and that the reasons for 
my movements were beyond 
their comprehension. It was 
easy to see, however, that they 
were very suspicious, and they 
continued to hang round us in 
an undecided manner. “Is 
there water in the wells?” 
the leader suddenly asked, and 
No. 1 immediately replied, 
‘The water in the wells is 
brackish.” 

At once there came a change 
in their attitude. The chief 
bent down and whispered some- 
thing in No. 1’s ear, saying 
aloud, “The road to Dolon- 
Nor is bad; go as quickly as 
you can in order to arrive 
before nightfall, and then it 
will be all right.” We jumped 
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into the Chevrolet and ploughed 
our way onward. 

We were now in the marshy 
region where the Shangtu River 
winds its sluggish way, necessi- 
tating frequent fordings and 
detours. This empty, silent 
tract, and the wisps of mist 
still trailing above its long 
grasses, hid mysteries the con- 
templation of which temporarily 
banished my anxieties. For 
among these meadows, mute 
now but for the curlew’s call 
or the bleating of sheep, once 
stood Kublai Khan’s summer 
capital, Shangtu, the Xanadu 
of Coleridge, where— 


“twice five miles of fertile ground 
with walls and towers were girdled 
round.” 


His palace was famous in 
China and other lands as one 
of the glories of the Yuan 
Dynasty. It was hard to 
picture a ‘stately pleasure 
dome’ rising from the soggy 
turf, or to see the sacred River 
Alph in the shallow reed- 
choked stream before me. Per- 
haps, as at Tara of the High 
Kings, its splendours owe more 
to the traveller’s tale and the 
dreams of posterity than to 
reality’s sordid form; closing 
my eyes, therefore, I let the 
vision remain, my bodily senses 
stirred only by the poet’s 
‘honey dew’ and ‘caves of 
ice,’ which became more appeal- 
ing as mid-day approached. 

We halted to cool the engine 
and to eat some balls of paste 
we had brought from Pingting 
Obo. They were about as re- 
freshing as the biscuits offered 
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to Alice during her strenuous 
game of Looking-glass chess. 
For many hours nothing living 
was seen except occasionally 
a hare or gopher, which would 
scuttle into its hole almost 
before we were near enough to 
see it. In the middle of the 
afternoon, however, the drivers 
pointed excitedly to a group of 
sandhills on the eastern sky- 
line. These, I learned, were 
the dunes that the Gobi winds 
had carried up to the very walls 
of Dolon-Nor. 

The sun was already low as 
we encountered the most diffi- 
cult part of our route, where 
we were hemmed in on the left 
by a broad, shallow river, and 
on the right by the sandhills 
rising steeply to a height of 
two hundred feet above us. 
Here the wheels of the Chev- 
rolet, uncannily heavy in view 
of its apparently light load, 
sank deeper and deeper until 
the sand almost reached the 
steaming radiator. The drivers, 
evidently accustomed to this 
class of road, produced a shovel 
and a crowbar and began to 
dig. Unfortunately the wheels 
had already descended to water 
level, and sank lower as they 
worked. * Dig not come forth,”’ 
remarked No. 1 expressively, as 
he paused in his task. 

Over the top of a dune I 
could see the curving roof of a 
building in Dolon-Nor, but our 
shadows lay lank across the 
yellow ground, and it seemed 
as if we should have to abandon 
the car for the night. At last, 
after the men had expended 
almost all their remaining 
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energy in a spirited dispute 
about courses that might have 
been adopted in other circum- 
stances, three ox-carts overtook 
us and stopped. Our progress 
this day had been so deliberate 
that I half thought they might 
be our companions of the 
previous night; but they 
proved to be from the south, 
carrying stiff bundles of hides 
to the town. Happily they 
were unable to pass us, since 
any deviation from the path 
was apt to involve them in 
water or deep sand, and having 
discovered this fact they did 
all in their power to help. 

As we emerged from the 
dunes behind a team of six 
straining oxen, the setting sun 
showed us our destination, 
bathed in the golden light of 
evening. Dolon-Nor has a 


character all its own. Unlike 
the border city of Kalgan, it 


lies on the plateau itself, the 
prairie ocean washing the very 
walls of the houses; Changpei 
cannot compare with it, for 
Changpei is a soulless collection 
of Chinese shops; Hailar and 
Kueihua are railway stations. 
Dolon, remote and unfamiliar 
to the outer world, yet boasts 
a past that can vie with any 
of these places; here, in the 
seventeenth century, took place 
the famous Congress which 
determined the attitude of the 
Mongols to the Emperors of 
Cathay ; hither the high-capped 
Tartars still come year by year 
to the great pony fair where the 
Mongol herds are bartered to 
the astute dealers of China. 

To an expectant traveller 
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arriving in broad daylight, the 
first view of Dolon-Nor might 
well be disappointing ; but in 
the twilight it seemed to hold 
a quality of strangeness and 
aloofness as of a lesser Mecca or 
Samarkand. lying on the 
very marge of the sandy river 
we had recently encountered, 
the unwalled town consisted 
of a great conglomeration of 
low earthen houses, and from 
their midst rose the curved 
Chinese roofs of several richly 
decorated temples. On the 
northern side, the ground swept 
up to a low ridge, at the foot 
of which stood the great Lama 
temple (also built in Chinese 
style), a centre of Mongol 
ecclesiastical and political life. 

A few men were washing wool 
in the river as our pathetic 
equipage, drawn through the 
ford by our new-found power, 
arrived beneath the earthen 
walls of buildings. Although 
there was no city wall, the 
houses along the four-mile 
perimeter formed a compact 
enclosure with few entrances. 
As we passed under an archway 
into the rutted alley constitu- 
ting one of the main streets, a 
grey-clad soldier stepped out 
and covered us with his rusty 
rifle. A further indication of 
the political confusion in these 
parts was the fact that the 
man wore a cap-badge in the 
form of a five-coloured star, 
which belonged neither to the 
Chinese nor Manchu armies, 
but represented the defunct 
Mukden régime of seven years 
before. 

This time there was n0 
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friendly chat about the con- 
dition of the wells and the 
healths of our respective 
families. It was obvious that 
the arrival of strangers, and 
particularly of foreigners, was 
regarded here with the greatest 
suspicion, and it was at length 
decided that I should accom- 
pany a soldier to the office of 
the Special Organ, whatever 
that might be. Leaving the 
car and drivers to the admira- 
tion of a growing crowd of 
men and dogs, I followed one 
of the sentry’s colleagues along 
the street, and a second 
armed man walked behind. 
On both sides of us were hovels 
of dried earth, with miserable 
shops or inns advertising their 
existence on boards inscribed 
with Chinese characters or the 
running Mongol script. On 
several buildings flew the 
Japanese flag or the yellow 
Manchu banner; although the 
map showed Dolon-Nor to be 
on the Chinese side of the 
border, I did not see the flag 
of the Nanking Government 
any where. 

Feeling like an unconvicted 
heretic on his way to a branch 
of the Holy Office, I turned 
into a wider street, and was 
led through a whitewashed arch 
into the front courtyard of 
what proved to be the Special 
Organ. The first thing to 
attract my attention was the 
appearance of the sentry. In 
contrast with the variety of 
armed men with whom I had 
had to do during the last few 
days, this man was a soldier. 
In place of grey cotton, his 
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uniform was of well-cut khaki 
cloth, relieved by patches of 
scarlet on the collar; his flat 
cap, with its gilt badge and 
scarlet band, announced him as 
a servant of the Mikado. 

His manner and appearance 
suggested a sullen gorilla, and 
he came on guard and addressed 
my escort in a tone more suited 
to the reproval of domestic 
pets. His negligible knowledge 
of any language understood by 
our party caused him to refer 
us to the commander of the 
guard, a bronzed, thick-set 
corporal who came out of a 
second archway and led me 
into an inner court. The men 
of the guard, sitting on a 
bench in the archway, eyed 
me as I passed with a look of 
truculent suspicion, and I re- 
ceived the impression that I 
was an object not only of 
curiosity but also of disfavour. 

The corporal opened a 
wooden door and motioned me 
in. I entered a bare room with 
whitewashed walls, furnished 
only with a camp table, wooden 
benches, and a hanging map 
of the Ohinese Empire. The 
corporal called across the yard, 
and someone came running ; 
after giving some directions he 
followed me into the room, 
where he remained standing 
near the door and staring at 
me with an expressionless face. 

I heard short, brisk steps 
approaching the door, and a 
little Japanese officer entered. 
After a few words with the 
corporal he grunted and stared 
silently at me. Recollecting 
my small stock of Japanese 
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expressions, I smiled, said 
“‘ Komban-wa ”’ (good evening), 
and bowed; but the officer’s 
professional brusqueness did 
not, apparently, permit him 
to respond. As a last resource 
I pulled out a calling-card, 
printed in both English and 
Chinese, which I handed to 
him in explanation of my 
identity. He and the corporal 
examined the card from all 
angles, and the officer began 
slowly and painfully to un- 
bend; he produced a visiting- 
card of his own, presenting it 
with a stiff bow and the remark, 
‘Please ”’ in English. He was 
described as Captain of In- 
fantry S. Hashimoto, Imperial 
Japanese Army, and proved 
to be one of a body of officers 
and men stationed at Dolon- 
Nor as a stiffening for the 
Manchurian forces operating in 
that region. Like many Japan- 
ese officers, he had preferred to 
acquire a smattering of several 
languages rather than a mastery 
of one, and our conversation 
was conducted in fragments of 
English, French, Japanese, and 
Chinese. 

Captain Hashimoto, hearing 
that I had not had a square 
meal since dawn, ordered sev- 
eral bottles of beer, the con- 
sumption of which, combined 
with the effects of the dry air 
and the absence of food, made 
conversation dangerously easy. 
My friend was obviously in- 
credulous that a foreigner 


would cross Inner Mongolia, ac- 
companied only by two Chinese 
employees, for any but the 
most 


sinister purposes, and 
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I was plied with questions 
of astonishing naivety. Did 
Great Britain, after occupy- 
ing Tibet, intend to advance 
into Mongolia, and would the 
British and American fleets 
shortly carry out a combined 
demonstration in the Pacific? 
At length a batman entered 
with a plateful of translucent 
black biscuits, made from, and 
tasting like, seaweed. “ In the 
field,” explained Hashimoto, 
“there is nothing.”’ 

The captain appeared anxious 
that I should leave the place ag 
soon as possible, and I was 
inclined to share his feelings. 
He promised me a letter of 
safe conduct into Jehol, but 
told me that the only available 
transport was by cart. As the 
ground might at any moment 
be made impassable by the 
breaking of summer rains, it 
seemed to me imperative to 
persuade my drivers to take 
me on into Manchuria until I 
could obtain a more adequate 
vehicle. I bethought me also 
of the remaining silver dollars 
in the haversack, lying un- 
attended in the Chevrolet, and 
suggested that I should there 
and then interview the drivers 
and come to some satisfactory 
arrangement. To this Hashi- 
moto readily agreed, going 80 
far as to accompany me on my 
errand. 

It was already dark, and one 
of the guard preceded us along 
the narrow streets with a hurri- 
cane lamp. The sky was black 
with clouds, and the cool breath 
of the Gobi sighed among the 
low roofs. We passed several 
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shuffing figures, who stood 
aside respectfully when they 
saw the uniforms, and soon 
reached the place where I had 
left the car. The Chevrolet 
was nowhere to be seen, so our 
guide entered a doorway and 
emerged with a Chinese soldier, 
who led us into a maze of 
unlighted alleys. 

The inhabitants, accustomed 
to rising and setting with the 
sun, were by now mostly asleep, 
and hardly a light was to be 
seen anywhere. At length, 
however, we reached a house 
with several illuminated win- 
dows, before which I was re- 
lieved to observe the Chevrolet. 
The tins and bundles were still 
roped to it, but the drivers 
and my haversack had dis- 
appeared. Inside were two 


men searching with an electric 
torch. As we came up, they 


descended from the car and 
exchanged a few words with 
Hashimoto, who explained 
blandly to me, ‘‘ They were 
just looking to see whether 
there was anyone inside.”’ 
Wondering whether drivers 
or silver were the more indis- 
pensable, I followed the others 
into a small room furnished as 
an office. Here I was somewhat 
relieved to see Nos. 1 and 2 
standing before a desk, at 


' which was seated a Japanese 


gendarme with close-cropped 
hair and long black moustache. 
I say ‘somewhat relieved,’ 
since their attitudes suggested 
@ condition of great mental 
distress. The other occupants 
of the room were another 
gendarme, two native soldiers, 
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and a Chinese interpreter, and 
it was apparent that a sort of 
inquisition was in progress. 

Captain Hashimoto inter- 
vened on my behalf, and the 
disappointed officer had per- 
force to terminate his exami- 
nation, though he was unable 
to restrain his natural urge to 
ask my name and age, since 
such details are always of vital 
interest to Far Eastern officials. 
While my benefactor discussed 
arrangements for the issue of 
permits for the journey, 
I drew the drivers aside and 
endeavoured to restore their 
confidence. 

To my utter astonishment, 
they not only accepted my 
plan, but showed themselves 
extremely anxious to go on 
into Jehol. This was all the 
more extraordinary in view of 
the opinions held in Kalgan 
regarding the risks of travel 
in the vicinity of the Man- 
churian frontier, but I im- 
mediately clinched the matter 
by telling Hashimoto that I 
would leave at dawn next day. 
The Japanese officer, explain- 
ing that the road into Jehol 
had not’ yet been entirely 
‘ pacified,’ offered to arrange 
for an escort of two native 
soldiers, but I caught sight of 
No. 1 gesticulating and grim- 
acing at me over his shoulder, 
and could not but hesitate in 
replying. There seemed to be 
every reason for taking an 
escort, unless indeed the soldiers 
were likely to revert to type on 
the road; on the other hand, 
the last two days had inspired 
me with confidence in the 
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chauffeurs, who evidently were 
strongly averse to the idea. 

“T shall not require an 
escort,’”’ I said, after an all too 
rapid appreciation of the situa- 
tion. Hashimoto looked sur- 
prised. ‘‘ You are very brave,” 
he remarked, unconscious of 
the cause of my refusal. ‘ The 
motor-car is so weak,’ I ex- 
plained, “ that the carriage of 
any extra load will certainly 
lead to its destruction.”” The 
captain, who had all along been 
worried by my presence in 
Dolon-Nor, was not completely 
satisfied with the arrangement, 
and insisted that he could accept 
no responsibility for my safety. 
He added, however, that a 
six-wheeled army lorry would 
be leaving for Jehol at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and 
that it was desirable to travel 
with it. The advice seemed 
reasonable enough, except for 
the improbability of our car 
being able to keep pace with 
the lorry, but I did my best to 
set his mind at ease on this 
point. 

The situation was further 
improved by the return of my 
haversack, which the gen- 
darmerie had kindly taken care 
of during my absence. As I 
had covenanted to pay thirty 
silver pieces for each additional 
day’s use of the Chevrolet, the 
security of the bag was essential 
to the success of the enterprise. 

After taking leave of the 
gendarmes, a parting unmarred 
by excessive effusion, the two 
drivers, Hashimoto and I got 
into the car and drove to the 
only Japanese inn in the town. 
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We were received at the door 
by a fat, bald-headed man in g 
kimono, who took charge of 
the drivers and the baggage, 
Hashimoto was anxious that 
I should walk with him to his 
quarters, so I left No. 1 with 
instructions to be ready to 
start at half-past six and told 
him that I should be sleeping 
at the inn. 

A five minutes’ walk brought 
us to the Special Organ, where 
I was invited into the officers’ 
quarters. These consisted of 
two large apartments separated 
by what had formerly been the 
kitchen of a Chinese caravan- 
serai, but was now a combined 
washing and cooking place for 
the mess. The officers slept and 
messed in one of the rooms, 
and their soldier-servants lived 
in the other ; there was an easy 
yet respectful familiarity be- 
tween them which produced a 
pleasant impression. Two offi- 
cers were lying half-dressed on 
the brick stove-bed which lined 
one wall of their room, with 
nothing but their greatcoats 
as bedding and folded jackets 
for pillows. One of them, a 
lieutenant with a bullet-head 
and cheerful clean-shaven face, 
got up as we entered, but his 
companion went on sleeping. 

Hashimoto called his batman 
and sent him out to buy light 
refreshment, while the lieu- 
tenant sat cross-legged on the 
bed and tried his few words of 
English on me. Eventually 
several raw eggs were brought 
in and broken into china cups; 
a saucer of soy and some 
bottles of sweet lemonade were 
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also set on the table, and I was 
invited to fall to. My com- 
panions poured a little lemon- 
ade over their eggs and drank 
down the mixture: I found 
some difficulty in conforming, 
although allowance had been 
made for my barbarian pre- 
judices by supplying me with 
a knife and spoon. 

Since it was now getting late, 
I asked the two officers to dine 
with me at the inn, an invita- 
tion accepted by Hashimoto 
only, his colleague having to 
stay in quarters on duty. 

The Japanese inn was an 
oasis of cleanliness in a desert 
of dusty dirt. It had been a 
Chinese house, but the rooms 
round the courtyard had been 
swept out, whitewashed, and 
provided with clean paper 
windows. The stove-beds had 
been covered with spotless 


straw matting, upon which, 
after removing our boots, we 
sat as on the floor of a Japanese 


dwelling-place. A maid, look- 
ing like a little doll in her 
bright kimono and wooden 
shoes, brought us clean cotton 
dressing-gowns and slippers, and 
helped us out of our day 
clothes. She then reappeared 
with a tray on which were set 
bowls of rice, raw fish, pickles, 
and chopsticks, and put it 
down between us. A bottle 
of hot saké, drunk in minute 
but constantly refilled cups, 
added zest to what might 
have been a dull meal, stimu- 
lating my companion’s powers 
of conversation and his com- 
mand of foreign languages. 
He confided to me much of his 
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past history. ‘In my young 
man,” he said, ‘I desired to 
enter university and learn 
writer, but my father, who was 
Samurai, says this is not glori- 
ous, and I must enter military 
troops. When I enter military 
troops, my father says I must 
become cavalry. One day I 
climb up a horse, but he will 
not speed. I hit this so-snailish 
horse with my spur, but in- 
stead of speeding he bucks up. 
This upsets my apple-cart, and 
the horse hits me with his boot. 
I suffer severe internal erosion, 
and become footman.” His 
political views were evidently 
orthodox, but naive. ‘“ Eng- 
land has many colonies,’ he 
observed, ‘* but Japan has only 
Manchoukuo.”’ 

The little maid knelt on the 
matting and kept our cups 
filled. When we had finished, 
she bowed with her forehead to 
the ground and withdrew with 
the tray. Hashimoto left soon 
afterwards, and as it was nearly 
midnight, I shuffled out in my 
slippers in search of the bath- 
room which exists in even the 
poorest Japanese establishment. 
There were no lights in any of 
the outbuildings, and the ser- 
vices of the maid, who insisted 
on following me with a lantern 
wherever I went, became at 
times most embarrassing. On 
returning to my room, I found 
that the permits had arrived, 
so I rolled myself in the quilt 
that had been laid on the 
matting and prepared to sleep 
till daylight. 

A gentle but persistent shak- 
ing, accompanied by a strong 
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smell of garlic, caused me to 
open my eyes and utter feeble 
sounds of protest. It was 
quite dark, and I could not 
tell the identity of my 
nocturnal visitor. Returning 
senses brought only greater 
uncertainty and alarm. ‘“ Who 
are you?” I asked, starting 
up, and was relieved to hear 
the voice of No. 1. ‘Do not 
make loud sounds,” he whis- 
pered. ‘We ought now to 
leave this place.” ‘* Why all 
this hurry ? ’’ I asked, peering 
at my luminous watch and 
finding that it was not yet 
four o’clock. “I told you we 
would start at between half- 
past six and seven, so as to 
travel with the Japanese lorry. 
Besides, we may not get an- 
other meal till this evening, 
and I must have breakfast. 
Go away, and wake me again 
in an hour’s time.” ‘ Not 
good, not good,” persisted the 
driver in the same subdued 
tone and with great earnest- 
ness. ‘“ Tonight I have talked 
with many Chinese men, and 
I have heard it said that on 
the road from Dolon-Nor there 
are not a few bandits, both 
horse and foot. At Muren-ula 
they burned the houses of the 
Chinese pioneer farmers and 
buried twenty people alive. 
A travelling merchant was also 
captured——”” and he con- 
tinued to expatiate on the more 
unpleasant aspects of highway 
robbery in the Far East. I 
could almost hear his mouth 
watering as he warmed to his 
discourse. 

“Did I not tell you,” I 
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objected, fumbling for matches, 
“that we were to follow the 
Japanese military lorry which 
leaves at seven ? ”’ 

“That also will not do; 
the road into Jehol is yet but 
a horse-cart track, and climbs 
many steep banks. The great 
Japanese car has six wheels, 
around which they will wind 
iron chains. It is therefore 
certain that our carriage cannot 
travel even one step with it, 
It must, moreover, be clear 
to the gentleman,” he con- 
tinued, lowering his voice s0 
as to be scarcely audible, “ that 
there is no advantage to the 
Japanese in helping him to 
travel in Manchuria.” 

I was forced to admit, in 
spite of my instinctive scepti- 
cism in the face of Celestial 
plausibility, that much of No. 
1’s argument was sound ; and, 
what was even more cogent, 
I knew that if he were convinced 
of being unable to keep up with 
the lorry, nothing on earth 
would make him do so. Sol 
crawled unwillingly out of my 
quilt, struck a match, and 
slowly put on my _ clothes, 
trying hard to decide whether 
I were doing wisely or not. 

When I looked out into the 
yard there was a hint of grey- 
ness in the eastern sky, and 
I began to feel the infection 
of the driver’s anxiety to be 
off. The innkeeper, with the 
uncanny perception of his kind, 
had sensed our impending de- 
parture, and shuffled in with 
his bill and some tea. Seeing 
that a properly cooked break- 
fast was now out of the ques 
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tion, the charge of five yuan 
(seven-and-sixpence) a head 
for myself and the two Chinese 
filled me with a slight sensation 
of nausea, and I felt in the 
haversack for the Japanese 
phrase-book that was my only 
weapon of defence. The situa- 
tio seemed to be met by the 
entry: ‘‘ THE HotEL—— The 
charge is very reasonable—is 
excessive—is ridiculous.’’ Mine 
host smiled deprecatingly, and 
said something which did not 
appear to bein the book. There 
seemed to be nothing more to 
say except, “‘ Please check the 
account again—the wines were 
not iced (warmed)—you have 
overcharged for hotel taxis— 
the food was excellent (monot- 
onous, indigestible, unfit for 
human consumption).” The 


phrase “ I shall not recommend 
other tourists to stay at this 


hotel next season’? did not 
seem quite adequate. The dis- 
cussion, conducted mainly by 
means of smiles and bows, 
ended in my handing over ten 
yuan, with the sentence, “I 
shall (shall not) be visiting 
this place next season.”’ 

The Chevrolet traversed the 
silent alleys in low gear until 
we reached a northern exit from 
the town, where a lantern was 
still burning beside an im- 
provised wooden gate. A sleepy 
Chinese soldier gaped over my 
papers, assuring himself, by 
their volume and the large 
number of seals, that they were 
authoritative. 

A heavy ground mist, grow- 
ing faintly luminous in the 
dawn, lay over the grass as 
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we picked our way laboriously 
after the wheel-tracks which 
alone marked the route to 
Jehol. My parting impression 
of Dolon-Nor was from the 
deep, muffled tones of a gong 
in the hidden Lama temple to 
our left. Everything, not ex- 
cluding the atmosphere of sub- 
dued excitement now surround- 
ing the drivers, combined to 
create in me a feeling of un- 
comfortable but inescapable 
eeriness. The sound of the 
gong died away behind us, 
until the only audible noise 
was that of our own car 
rumbling along over the wet 
grass. The dark forms of 
cows or ponies loomed up 
before us and disappeared again 
into the vapour, and some- 
times we had to dismount and 
help the Chevrolet across 
streams that trickled merrily 
between their low banks as 
if they, at least, knew where 
they were going. Once or 
twice we passed wooden pickets 
inscribed with characters show- 
ing that they had been erected 
by the Japanese engineers pre- 
paring to build a motor road 
between Dolon and Jehol. 

It was now quite light, but 
the mist still drifted across 
the grasses like the tattered 
draperies of some goddess. We 
suddenly found ourselves de- 
scending a steep bank, almost 
out of control, as if on a switch- 
back railway. No. 1 looked 
backruefully. ‘‘Oncedescend,”’ 
he remarked, as if quoting a 
proverb, “can do; in return- 
ing, ascent not successful.” I 
tried to corisole him by observ- 








ing that assistance could no 
doubt be obtained from carters 
or at farms on the route, but 
I received the uncomfortable 
impression that, as we pro- 
ceeded, he was paying less 
attention to what I said. 

The blackened ruins of a 
farm, unexpectedly staring at 
us through the white curtain, 
heightened the effect of silence 
and desertion, and the general 
depression was not relieved by 
the chill moisture which settled 
on everything in the car. We 
were descending a narrow valley, 
and the hills rose up like dim 
shadows on either hand. The 
mist drifted past us on a light 
breeze that was beginning to 
blow. The bumps that now 
started to afflict us indicated 
that we were leaving the un- 
dulating grassland and entering 
upon the rocky soil of the 
border hills. 

A small village sprang up 
before us out of the wreathing 
vapour, and the driver stopped. 
The houses, so far as I could 
see, were of the usual earth 
bricks, and afforded the first 
signs of human life that I had 
seen since leaving Dolon-Nor. 
A herd of cows was driven 
past us, and two or three 
inhabitants approached to look 
at the motor-car. ‘‘ Why are 
we stopping here?” I asked. 
No. 1 jumped down, saying 
that he wanted to make sure 
that we were on the right road, 
and spoke to one of the by- 
standers. The man pointed 


into the mist, and both of 
them walked off, leaving me 
and the other driver to the 
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open-mouthed contemplation of 
the villagers, one of whom wag 
distinctly heard asking whether 
I were not a Japanese. 

I was glad when the elder 
driver returned, accompanied 
by a big-boned Chinaman with 
a goitre and a mass of unkempt 
black hair, who climbed into 
the back of our vehicle and 
greeted me with an amiable 
grin. ‘ This is Shiherhyingtzu,” 
remarked No. 1 from the front 
seat. ‘I have just heard men 
say that the direct road is not 
good to go upon, so that we 
must follow a side road; thus 
it will be all right.”” So saying, 
he started the engine, and 
turned to the left among some 
crazy hovels that seemed to be 
growing out of the rocks on 
the hillside. 

The mist soon hid the walls 
of the houses, and we struggled 
along a path resembling a 
stony stream-bed rather than 
a road, and appearing to 
become narrower as we climbed 
the slope. Although it was 
possible to see only a few 
yards in any direction, I 
received the impression that 
we were penetrating into the 
mountain on the bed of a 
narrow ravine which must 
shortly come to a dead end 
in an insuperable tangle of 
boulders. Perplexity was not 
relieved by the presence of 
my wild and woolly fellow- 
passenger, whose aspect and 
manner suggested that he was 
secretly amused at my expense. 
I was half inclined to insist upon 
turning, or rather reversing, 
back to the village, or else 
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leaving the Chevrolet altogether, 
when the problem was suddenly 
solved for me in a way that 
was not the less unnerving for 
peing subconsciously expected. 

The car stopped, the steam 
from its radiator adding to the 
obscurity of the scene before 
us. I saw that we were al- 
ready surrounded by armed 
men and knew that the climax 
of our adventure had arrived. 
As I imagine is usual on such 
occasions, a variety of thoughts, 
reassuring and depressing, 
rushed through my mind, in- 
cluding such subjects as local 
military procedure, highway 
robbery, and life insurance. I 
heard my unkempt friend say 
something which sounded like 
“The salt has arrived,’ while 
the drivers engaged in earnest 
conversation with the strangers, 
whose numbers it was im- 
possible to ascertain. Several 
of them looked suspiciously 
at me, and poked their rifles 
irresponsibly into the back of the 
car. ‘‘ The foreigner has only 
hired the carriage,” explained 
No. 1, rather irrelevantly I 
thought, adding: ‘* No fear, no 
fear. The gentleman will please 
descend, because there is a 
fault in the machine.” 
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A distant rumbling, growing 
into a dull roar and fading away 
again, told of the passing of 
the Japanese six-wheeler below 
us. The armed figures paused 
to listen, and then gathered 
round the empty Chevrolet ; 
some of them entered the car 
and started to take up the 
floor-boards of the improvised 
body. 

The ‘fault’ turned out to 
be fifty rifles and several flat 
boxes which probably contained 
ammunition ; these were quickly 
handed out, and as quickly dis- 
appeared into the mist. No. 1, 
acting evidently on instruc- 
tions from members of the 
party, informed me without a 
blush that the car had now 
been requisitioned by a unit 
of the Chinese forces, that my 
person and property were free 
to proceed without it, that I 
owed him for one day’s hire 
only, and that I had been put 
to inconvenience. 

“The salt has arrived. In 
the wells the water is brackish. 
Is there water in the wells ? ” 
All was explained. 

‘* AmI then to go on alone ? ” 
I asked rhetorically. For 
answer a suitable pack-animal 
brayed in the village below. 





FRIENDSHIPS 


IN EXILE. 


BY TURSA. 


WHEN I first went out to 
North-East India as a budding 
tea planter it was my ill-luck 
—if being separated from the 
hub of the dress-shirt parade 
centres can be considered as 
such—to be posted to a 
particularly isolated jungly 
district, cut off by rivers and 
forest. But what it lacked in 
social advantages it compen- 
sated for by providing others. 

Within easy reach of us were 
some of the finest and most 
varied shooting grounds to be 
found anywhere in India, and 
the fishing was good ; a sports- 
man’s Valhalla—if your in- 


clinations led you that way. 


Although we were less than 
twenty members strong, we 
boasted one of the cheeriest 
little polo clubs in tea, one 
which included every white 
man in the district, and a more 
hearty, sport-loving, hard- 
riding gang it would have been 
difficult to find. Every man 
pulled his weight, and more, 
for we had to make our own 
fun. 

The bungalow I was to 
occupy during my first few 
years consisted of two large 
bedrooms, one on either side of 
a spacious dining-room, all three 
opening on to a wide and roomy 
verandah, with another large 
service verandah at the back. 
My bedroom was full of doors, 
with two at the side and two 


in front, all opening towards 
the verandah, another admit- 
ting to the dining-room, and 
yet another entering from the 
bathroom at the rear. These 
could all be thrown open at 
night during the hot weather, 
when every breath of air igs g0 
essential to a good rest. 

Two of us occupied this 
bungalow, messed together, and 
took turns at running the 
accounts. Some distance be- 
hind were the servants’ quarters 
and the stables, and surround- 
ing everything was a large, 
well-kept, grass compound, 
studded with fruit trees; 
mangoes, lichees, peaches, and 
pomelos; and at the back, 
bananas, papayas, and pine- 
apples. During the _ cold 
weather we grew most of the 
English vegetables, and our 
flower-beds from December to 
March were a mass of bloom: 
antirrhinums, carnations, sweet 
peas, pinks, heliotrope; and in 
the rains, zinnias and balsam— 
all remarkable for their growth. 

The servants under our com- 
mand might appear too large 
a handful for youths of twenty- 
one or twenty-two to control 
successfully, but we managed. 
Each had his own bearer, and, 
in addition, there were no less 
than twelve other servants with 
a variety of duties to perform. 
They took a great deal more 
looking after and disciplining 
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than the thousand-odd coolies 
that worked on the estate. 

Raised several feet off the 
ground, the spacious bungalow 
and its trim compound looked 
strikingly picturesque, nestling 
coolly in the fresh greenness of 
the surrounding tea and shade 
trees, With, a mile away, the 
gorges and foothills of the 
Himalayas, clothed in heavy 
forest, aS a background. Its 
red roof and shining white- 
washed exterior blended with 
the predominant green, and 
inside, the living-rooms, with 
their green-tinted distempered 
walls, gave a sense of restfulness 
so necessary after a long gruel- 
ling day in the sun. 

Our rooms were amply, but 
not over furnished, and gun 
and saddle racks took the place 
of the accustomed knick-knacks. 
The walls were adorned with 
weapons of the tribes with 
which we came in contact— 
knives, kukris and axes, and 
numerous trophies of the chase 
—the antlered skulls of buffalo, 
mithun, boar, and sambur shot 
in the surrounding forests. 
Tiger and leopard skins, as a 
rule, we sent home, for they 
were expensive to cure and 
mount, and the climate of the 
tea-growing belt made their 
life with us a short one. 

I had many companions 
during my time in that pic- 
turesque bungalow compound : 
horses, two fox-terriers, a bull- 
pup, a couple of pea-fowl, a 
barking deer; once, but only 
once, a sucking jungle pig, and 
from time to time leopard cubs, 
which were usually packed off 
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to the Zoo before reaching the 
destructive age. 

I bought the terriers not 
long after my arrival up- 
country, but the bitch never 
became the possessor of a 
name other than that of 
‘Puppy,’ which clung to her 
from the day she arrived as a 
few weeks’ old youngster. 
Learning to pronounce the 
name so often used by me 
when they were tiny tots, the 
servants so persisted in using 
no other that it had to stick to 
one of the pair. The dog we 
christened ‘ Caesar.’ 

They were both well bred 
and very game, and they de- 
lighted in their early morning 
runs with Jill, my Australian 
mare. The barking deer and 
the pea-fowl usually joined us. 
Just as the sun rose over the 
topmost ranges to the north- 
east I would canter off with the 
dogs and ‘ barker’ in full ery. 
The pea-fowl, even earlier risers, 
hearing us from their grubbing 
pitch somewhere in the com- 
pound or the surrounding tea, 
would give voice to their plain- 
tive ‘ mee-ow,’ and rising with 
a rush of wings would be after 
us in hot pursuit. Down these 
two beautiful birds would swoop 
just over my head, and easily 
outpacing the runners, would 
continue along the road and 
roost in a tree until we caught 
them up. Repeating this 
several times until tiring of 
their exertions, they would 
treat us to a farewell ‘ mee-ow ’ 
and fly off home to resume their 
incessant hunt for the early 
morning worms and grubs. The 
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‘ parker ’ would be the next to 
tire, and with a perfect display 
of jungle strategy which never 
seemed to fail him, would 
disappear quietly among the 
tea bushes and work his way 
home hidden by their cover. 
The dogs, although often dead- 
beat, would follow until the 
end, and at every halt would 
flop panting into the cool 
dew-soaked grass while the 
pony grazed. 

At the end of one of these 
runs during the rainy season, 
the terriers would arrive home 
covered with a crawling mass 
of jungle ticks which always 
made a point of parking them- 
selves by the score in the 
recesses of the dogs’ ears and 
between the toes and pads of 
their feet, and accompanying 
this crab-like multitude there 
were always one or two inflated 
and voraciously feeding leeches. 

These blood-suckers had all 
to be disposed of before their 
appetites were gratified and 
before they became harmful, 
laying the dogs open to an 
attack of tick-fever. Besides 
this we had a great aversion to 
their presence in the bungalow ; 
for once they got a foot- 
hold every cane chair and 
crack in the building would be 
overrun. Before they were 
ever allowed to enter the 
bungalow the dogs had to be 
thoroughly cleaned, and this 
was one of Jumbo’s (the 
sweeper) many duties, and 
this particular one, with him, 
never appeared to be anything 
but a pleasing occupation. 
Jumbo loved the dogs; he 


would sit for an hour each day 
beside them, a specially ¢op. 
trived pair of small tweezers of 
his own patent and make, and 
a cigarette tin full of kerosene 
oil at his elbow. Laboriously, 
and with no thought of time, 
Jumbo would go over and 
explore every inch of the caning 
anatomy, dropping with a grunt 
of satisfaction each clinging 
bundle of ticks as he evicted 
them into the death-dealing 
kerosene. 

Caesar lived to the good old 
age of eight, but his end was 
tragic. After dinner one night, 
the servants having gone to 
their houses, I lay reading in 
a long chair on the open 
verandah. The two dogs were 
sleeping near-by, Puppy at my 
feet, and Caesar stretched out 
less than three yards away, 
when out of the night there 
was a sudden rush of spotted 
fury across the lamp-lit floor 
and over the rails of the 
verandah. Oaesar, like many 
another of his breed, had 
gone. 

In the fraction of a second 
the leopard had sprung stealth- 
ily out of the darkness upon 
the three feet high plinth, 
crossed the verandah, seized 
the terror-stricken dog between 
his jaws, and passing within a 
yard of where I lay, and before 
I had time to raise a hand to the 
little fellow’s rescue, had dis- 
appeared into the night. 

Yelling at the top of my voice 
for servants, gun, and lamp, I 
followed hotfoot on the trail 
of the whimpering Oaesat’s 
faint cries. As we sped down 
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the drive and along the dark 
garden road the cries gradually 
faded away, but I continued 
my frantic search in the dark- 
ness, until presently I was 
joined by several alarmed ser- 
yvants with lanterns and my 


n. 

othe light of the lamps soon 
enabled us to pick up the tracks 
of the leopard and follow 
them for half a mile along the 
road; we lost them, found 
them again, and hurried on at 
our best speed to overtake the 
prute, only to lose all trace of 
him in the heavy cover of the 
tea bushes. He was somewhere 
in the tea close by ; we knew 
that, but he had the advantage 
of complete cover and night 
sight and was doubtless at 
that moment watching our 
movements, ready to move on 
if our blind approach led 
in his direction and became 
threatening. 

At last, after searching high 
and low for an hour and more, 
we reluctantly gave up any 
hope of ever seeing Caesar 
again and returned dejectedly 
to the bungalow. The dog by 
that time must undoubtedly 
be dead. The following morn- 
ing before daybreak I was again 
out with most of the servants 
to continue the trail where we 
had lost it. After a diligent 
search we came upon the spot 
where the brute had lain down 
and made his meal off poor old 
Caesar. All that remained of 
my little friend of eight years 
was his collar and the pads of 
his four feet. 

By fair means or foul, I 
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determined to get that leopard 
at any cost. As he had so 
easily made off with one of the 
dogs, I knew he could not resist 
the temptation to return for the 
other before the doggy flavour 
had.time to evaporate from his 
palate. The following day I 
made arrangements to have a 
young goat tied up each night 
at sundown in the compound, 
and as soon as it became dark 
I took up my silent vigil on the 
lampless verandah awaiting his 
return. 

Young goats bleat like fury 
when tied up in the darkness 
away from their accustomed 
shelter, and this one was no 
exception to the rule, proving 
to be a first-class sentry ; 
for the hobbled goat will im- 
mediately cease its cries when 
the strong fusty smell of an 
approaching leopard is wafted 
suddenly across its scent. 

Presently the goat stopped 
its frantic bleating and pulled 
madly at its tether to free 
itself. Although I could neither 
hear nor distinguish any other 
object in the darkness, I real- 
ised at once that the sweet 
hour of revenge, which I had 
been awaiting patiently, was 
very near at hand. 

Crouching motionless in the 
dark shadow of the verandah, 
one finger on the powerful 
spotlight attached to the barrels 
of my shot-gun and the finger 
of my other hand impatiently 
feeling the trigger, I concen- 
trated my gaze in the opposite 
direction to that in which the 
terror-stricken goat was vio- 
lently pulling. At last I saw it, 
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a grey phantom-like blur mov- 
ing slowly in the surrounding 
darkness, and advancing to- 
wards the luckless bait. As 
the misty object floated silently 
across my front, on went the 
spotlight. I had not been 
mistaken, for there crouched the 
leopard, stretched full length, 
his belly trailing the ground, 
cautiously advancing for the 
final spring. But that spring 
never materialised, for he im- 
mediately forgot his intended 
victim and stared, full of 
inquiry and without moving a 
muscle, straight into the centre 
of the beam. The broadside 
stationary view he presented 
was much too good a one for 
me to register anything but a 
killing shot. A right, followed 
by a left behind the shoulder, 
and he rolled over dead. 

My other terrier, Puppy, 
lived to the ripe old age of 
twelve, a long spell for the 
tropics. She passed away while 
I was on leave in England, from 
a broken heart, I believe. She, 
too, experienced a very similar 
encounter, having been in the 
embrace of a hungry leopard 
when she was about five. It 
happened one sultry night 
during the rainy season, when it 
was customary for me to sleep 
with all my bedroom doors 
wide open, to admit what little 
breeze there was. 

My dogs, for obvious reasons, 
were always chained to the 
foot of the bed where they slept 
on a rug on the floor. On this 
particular night I awoke with 
a start to the jangling of chains 
and a terrific commotion going 
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on beneath the bed. I wag 
wondering what the dickens 
was disturbing the dogs, when 
a@ leopard suddenly sprang 
across the room and ont 
of a door with one of the 
dogs in its mouth. Surprised 
into sudden action, I let out a 
tremendous bellow, at the same 
time making a dive in the 
direction of the departing 
leopard, and taking my mos- 
quito curtain with me, I landed 
heavily on the floor, hopelessly 
entwined in its meshes. 

When eventually I became 
disentangled and rushed in 
search of the missing dog, 
never for a moment expecting 
to see her again, I discovered 
Puppy cowering under a chair 
on the dark verandah, half 
dead with fear. Except for 
one or two deep slashes on her 
back and a heavy overdose of 
fright, she was little the worse, 
and quickly recovered. To 
have dropped such a toothsome 
morsel in the course of its 
flight indicates that the leopard 
must have been as frightened as 
the dog. Doubtless he was 
unused to such lung power, and 
the thump with which my 
plunge to the rescue met the 
floor must have momentarily 
unnerved him. 

A curious thing about these 
occurrences was my complete 
absence of fear while the excite- 
ment lasted, and a_ boiling 
determination to be at the 
brute without a thought of the 
appalling mess it would make 
of me were we to come to grips. 
I suppose most people would 
be similarly affected at the 
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sight of their dog being mur- 
dered before their eyes. I 
cannot say, truthfully, that I 
never experienced a certain 
amount of fear when meeting 
leopards under other and more 
familiar circumstances, when 
I had been anticipating and 
awaiting their arrival. Their 
appearance on the scene on 
these more formal occasions 
has always had the effect of 
sending an icy shiver down my 
spine, until the moment I con- 
eluded it was safe to fire. A 
curious fact about our dogs was 
that they would never set foot 
on outspread leopard or tiger 
skins, preferring to jump over 
or go round them. 

We used to have a large and 
leafy jack-fruit tree (the 
durian) in one corner of the 
compound, a favourite and 
noisy roosting-place for the 
flocks of countless minas that 
did their utmost to disturb our 
rest during the heat of the day. 
When the heavy, sticky fruit 
began to ripen and hang like 
oversized melons from the 
branches, other forms of life 
used to make the tree their 
home. Whether they were par- 
tial to jack-fruit, or attracted 
to the spot by the swarms 
of insects that arrived, I never 
knew, but it always happened 
that an iguana, and sometimes 
a pair, would find their way 
into the tree. The resident 
mina hosts would then com- 
pletely lose their tempers and 
do their utmost to dislodge the 
large cumbersome lizards from 
their stronghold. 

One sweltering afternoon the 
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excited barking of the terriers 
and the screech of minas drew 
my attention to the spot. 
There was one of these harmless, 
three-foot long creatures lying 
flat out along a branch hugging 
it for dear life, while a score or 
more agitated minas, with in- 
tent to dislodge it, swooped 
down and pummelled it with 
their flapping wings. On the 
ground directly below, await- 
ing its fall, the dogs, temporarily 
allied to the minas, jumped 
in excited anticipation of the 
iguana’s losing its grip. 
Eventually it was jostled 
from its lodging- place and 
landed with a heavy flop on 
the ground fifteen feet below, 
where the dogs, wild with 
excitement, immediately joined 
battle. This ridiculous creature, 
its retreat cut off, held the 
centre of the ring, and threat- 
ened the encircling dogs with 
its raised head and long pro- 
truding tongue. Round and 
round the dogs went seeking 
for an opening, every time to 
be confronted by that tongue 
shooting out to an incredible 
length at each dog in turn. 
Finally, Puppy, always the 
leader and more tenacious of the 
pair, saw her opportunity, and 
rushing in, came to grips with 
the plump, snake-like tail. Un- 
like the smaller ‘ tik-tikki’ 
variety of lizard that can dis- 
pense with it at will, the iguana 
had to hold on to its tail while 
Puppy furiously swung the 
beast off its balance. Although 
almost her equal in weight, 
she winded and battered the 
great lizard, and at the end of 
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one of these swings through the 
air Caesar got in at the neck. 
They killed several iguanas 
after that, and generally brought 
the repulsive carcase into the 
bungalow. With a considerable 
amount of tail-wagging they 
would proudly draw my atten- 
tion to the fact. They never 
took to tackling snakes, and 
luckily those that we had 
about the place were generally 
of the non-poisonous variety, 
all speedy movers that reached 
cover before the dogs had time 
to become interested. 

I stocked most of the 
bungalows in the district from 
litters by these foxies, but I 
remember the day when Puppy, 
having slipped away in com- 
pany with an inquisitive pariah, 
presented us with an appalling 
litter of nondescripts. Some 
had black markings, some 


yellow, and one was pure white. 
The three saved from the water 
bucket we christened White 
Fang, Black Fang, and Yellow 
Fang, before giving them away. 

Latterly I took over a very 
fine specimen of bull-terrier. 


Its arrival in the district 
coincided with my havildar’s— 
a six-feet-four Sikh—approach 
to a neighbouring bungalow, 
where he had ridden on my 
best polo pony to deliver a 
letter. As the havildar rode 
Souvenir into the compound, 
‘Old Bill,’ the bull-pup, broke 
the chain with which he had 
been tied to the rails of the 
verandah and without any pre- 
liminaries rushed the horse. 
Before Mansha Singh, the mes- 
senger, became aware of what 
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had happened, he had come 
heavily to earth, and Souvenir 
was rearing madly with Old 
Bill hanging on to his snout. 
The havildar had been caught 
off his guard, but immediately 
went for the dog, with the 
result that he became the 
attacked, and Old Bill’s teeth 
were quickly embedded in that 
conspicuous headgear of the 
stately Sikh, the long flowing 
puggri. The dog tore the yards 
of tightly wound silk from the 
Sikh’s head, and though the 
long, dark strands of jealously 
guarded locks encumbered the 
havildar’s vision and sent him 
into a towering rage, he success- 
fully warded off further attack. 
The battle came to a speedy 
end when Old Bill, encouraged 
by his early success, attempted 
to gain possession of one of 
the horse’s hind - legs; for 
Souvenir by this time was on 
his guard, and a violently and 
accurately swung hoof caught 
Old Bill a crack on the skull 
that sent him to sleep on the 
drive. Correcting his dishevelled 
attire, Mansha Singh, once 
again the perfect and disciplined 
old soldier, delivered his chit. 
My friend, as soon as he 
learned what had happened, and 
under the impression that the 
horse had been badly mauled, 
drove over, full of apologies, 
and swore to have the dog put 
down immediately on his return. 
I had not yet seen Old Bill, 
but all that I had heard about 
him and the length of his 
pedigree convinced me that he 
must be a really fine animal, 
and rather than hear of his 
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peing destroyed I offered to 
take him. So, reprieved, and 
with one more chance to live, 
Old Bill became my property. 

He was certainly a great dog, 
but in the excitement of the 
moment my friend omitted to 
tell me that Bill’s methods 
with horses had cost his previous 
owners eight hundred rupees in 
damages. Under the impression 
that the dog might improve 
up-country, they had passed 
him on as a Christmas gift. The 
trouble with Old Bill was that 
he had spent the greater portion 
of his short stay in the East at 
the end of a chain, and exces- 
sive boisterousness and fits of 
savagery were the result. We 
took the risk, and he was 
given the run of the place, and 
only chained up at night lest 
he fell prey to a leopard. 

The dog’s improvement was 
rapid, and he became a great 
favourite at the bungalow, even 
to the extent of burying the 
hatchet with his recent an- 
tagonists Mansha Singh and 
Souvenir, and with the former 
he was soon fast friends. Old 
Bill learned to join me on 
my daily ride over the estate. 
He had had no experience of 
the slinking curs of the East, 
but from the day of his arrival 
among them the hundreds of 
pariah dogs and goats owned 
by the estate coolies came in 
for a particularly rough time. 
Even to the point of extermi- 
nation, for whenever Old Bill’s 
pink eyes caught sight of some 
luckless tyke he set off in hot 
pursuit, and on these all too 
frequent occasions he either 
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killed it or it had the legs of 
him. Fortunately for them, 
most of the line dogs were 
particularly fast and clever 
movers. 

Contrary to all estate edicts, 
innumerable flocks of goats 
were in the habit of invading 
the tea area daily, and, except 
for an occasional head thrusting 
itself above the foliage, were 
impossible to spot among the 
bushes. Where garden fencing 
failed, Old Bill proved himself 
a bulwark of authority, and 
wherever he picked up the 
scent he chevied those bleating 
flocks with ruthless determi- 
nation. Scattering them whole- 
sale, worrying and slashing the 
stragglers and leaving them 
scattered in his wake, he soon 
freed the area of any further 
trespass. Old Bill, in fact, 
developed into Public Enemy 
No. 1, and was thoroughly 
hated by all unfortunate goat 
owners. 

Once he proved himself a 
redoubtable champion of the 
British Raj, and a no mean 
opponent of the Swaraj move- 
ment. At that time we were 
experiencing a considerable 
amount of trouble in the form 
of clandestine visits among our 
numerous labour force from Mr 
Gandhi’s apostles and aspirants 
to the new body politic. These 
fire-and-blood orators appeared 
in the coolie lines after dark, 
and held meetings, with the 
object of inciting the quite 
contented workers to strike and 
riot. 

Of course we were all fully 
alive to the seriousness of the 
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situation, and to the trouble 
that these wandering followers 
of the Mahatma were capable 
of creating, and by our own 
Spy system we were generally 
in a position to mess up their 
plans before they materialised. 
When we did manage to collar 
one of them red-handed, he 
was evicted with much greater 
force than met with his ascetic 
approval. 

At dead of night one of 
my informers arrived at the 
bungalow with the tidings that 
two agitators had made their 
way into the lines and had 
taken up residence at the 
barber’s shop. Accompanying 
them were several bales of 
homespun cloth and a number 
of the inevitable Gandhi caps. 
Their intentions were to har- 
angue the coolies at daybreak 
the following morning while on 
their way to work, swell the 
funds of their movement by 
the sale of the new national 
cloth, and by intimidation in- 
duce the labourers to discard 
and burn, with suitable cere- 
mony, all their clothes of 
English manufacture. The 
culminating act of this drama 
was to be a march of the 
labour force to the garden, 
garbed in white homespun com- 
plete with Gandhi cap, to 
acclaim the new rulers of the 
land, while the agitators quietly 
and quickly took themselves 
elsewhere. 

At the first glimmer of dawn 
the following morning I slipped 
round the corner of the barber’s 
shop with Old Bill, and dis- 
covered a small throng of shop- 
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keepers and bazaar scallywags 
squatting round a blazing fire 
complacently watching the last 
of the British Raj, in the form 
of their cast-off clothes, going 
up in smoke. Newly clad in 
the rough dosouti garb pre- 
scribed by the Mahatma for all 
good haters of the dying régime, 
these stout fellows, when they 
suddenly saw me in the early 
light of dawn descending upon 
them, barged as one man for 
the dark interior of the 
‘nappi’s’ shop, preceded by 
two startled pariah dogs that 
had spotted Old Bill. 

A precipitate retreat of this 
nature was too much for the 
bull-terrier ; he went in after 
them like a streak of lightning, 
and a smothered dog-fight at 
once ensued amongst the bare 
legs of the closely packed mal- 
contents. Incensed as I had 
been only a few moments before 
at the sight of the Gandhi caps, 
my anger quickly melted into 
mirth as I listened to the 
shrieks and curses coming from 
that overcrowded shack. As 
Old Bill appeared to be carrying 
the war into the enemy’s camp 
in a much more efficient manner 
than I could ever hope to, I 
shut the only door the shop 
boasted, and holding it against 
the pressure from inside allowed 
Old Bill to play havoc. 

The massacre of the pariahs 
could not very conveniently 
take place in such a dark con- 
fined space—for there were no 
windows—without all three of 
the scrapping dogs mistaking 
the thin brown shanks of the 
shopkeepers for those of a foe, 
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and to the clash of teeth were 
added the shouts of injured 
men. Harly risers on their way 
to work crowded round to 
enjoy the spectacle, for if there 
is one man the coolie dislikes, 
it is the shopkeeper, and as the 
numbers increased, so did the 
yells of the imprisoned men as 
they crowded into one end of 
the flimsy shanty, out of reach 
of the warring dogs. 

Finally, the building gave 
way. A gable-end of the 
bamboo and plaster construc- 
tion came crashing down from 
the inside, throwing the mal- 
contents in a squealing heap 
on the ground outside. The 
pariahs, with Old Bill hot on 
their heels, disappeared round 
the corner. 

Having caught the dabblers 
in militant politics red-handed, 
and not caring what reprisals 
might follow, I decided there 
and then to teach them a 
lesson. Lining them up—there 
were eight in all—I ordered the 
two sullen extremists out in 
front of the fire, and in full 
view of their large and appreci- 
ative audience made them strip 
off their garments one by one 
and add them to the embers 
of the still burning Manchester 
cotton. Naked, except for the 
little strip of loin-cloth which 
out of decency they were al- 
lowed to retain, the agitators 
became objects of ridicule to 
the laughing onlookers. The 
newly attired converts, regret- 
ting the fact that they would 
again have to invest in a new 
outfit, added their contribution 
to the blaze. Finally, unable 
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to stand the torrent of chaff, 
the naked men took to their 
heels and fled the estate, with 
Old Bill and their jeering 
audience in loud pursuit. 

Away from the orderly and 
peaceful life of the compound, 
Old Bill’s somewhat strenuous 
and, at times, vicious behaviour 
was bound in time to meet 
with reprisal. The coolies never 
loved him; he was much too 
ruthless a customer for their 
liking, but because he belonged 
to me they were careful to 
conceal their feelings. But a 
day arrived when Old Bill was 
found lying in agony on the 
verandah, and there was noth- 
ing we could do to ease his 
pain. For three days he lay 
groaning until death merci- 
fully ended his sufferings, and 
it was not until a sudden 
inspiration entered my head to 
have him opened up that we 
probed the mystery. Some had 
suggested snake-bite, others 
poisoning, but what the post- 
mortem disclosed was ground 
glass! This had obviously been 
mixed with his evening meal 
of boiled rice and bones, but I 
doubt if any of the servants 
would have stooped to such an 
act, for they all liked him. 

Some time after Old Bill’s 
demise, the land having again 
become a place safe for pariah 
dogs—for while he lived no 
line dog was ever sufficiently 
foolhardy to show its nose 
within a mile of the compound 
fence—a large yellow outcast 
followed my cook home from 
the bazaar and for a couple of 
years elected itself the guardian, 
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and took complete possession 
of the cookhouse, where he 
thrived but never grew fat on 
the scraps that were thrown 
out. Where he came from we 
never knew, and his departure 
was as mysterious as his arrival; 
for he was missing one morning 
from his accustomed beat out- 
side the cookhouse. In all 
probability a leopard got him, 
for he was never chained up at 
night. 

This old dog, known in the 
Hindustani equivalent as 
‘Yellow,’ fell completely in 
love with my car, although he 
never dared enter it. Every 
time I drove out he made a 
point of joining in the run. 
It was against his instinct to 
follow, for his ancestors through 
countless generations had been 
chased for their lives, and nature 
had taught him always to be 
in front. This ingrained sense 
of security never forsook him, 
and he was always to be found 
just ahead of the speeding car, 
legging it with sufficient clear- 
ance to save his skin. Going 
or coming, he maintained his 
position as outrider ; at thirty- 
five miles an hour his long 
lolloping stride never failed him 
over the distance, and he never 
seemed in the least blown at the 
end of a run. 


As far as the pea-fowl were 
concerned, breakfast-time was 
always the important meal of 
the day. Immediately we took 
our seats, they would cease their 
ardent hunt for the early morn- 
ing worm and join us at table. 
Strutting into the room, they 
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would take up their positions 
one on each side of my chair, 
crane their long beautiful necks 
to examine the better what wag 
on the menu for that day, and 
gently but firmly peck my arms 
until their wants were attended 
to and they received the usual 
morsel of meat or toast. They 
became so jealous of each other 
that rather than take separate 
sides of the table and feed 
in comparative peace, they 
strutted about in half sections, 
watching each other’s every 
movement. Whenever one was 
given a scrap and the other not, 
they careered round and round 
the room, one in hot pursuit of 
the other, until the lucky one 
managed to get in a quick 
swallow, then back they would 
return to the table for more. 
At night, rather than go 
into the trees, these two 
birds roosted on the rails 
just outside my open bedroom 
doors, and their first perambu- 
lation at daybreak constituted 
a complete inspection of my 
sleeping quarters and all that 
the room contained. They 
were always particularly inter- 
ested in the contents of my 
dressing-table, and it was fatal 
to leave collar studs or cuff- 
links lying about. Each morn- 
ing my hanging mosquito-net 
was subjected to several hearty 
pecks to inform me it was time 
to get up. They were superior 
to any watch-dog at night, and 
could always be relied upon to 
give tongue in their shrill and 
penetrating call whenever dis- 
turbed. Our night watchman 
was ever prone to, and generally 
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did, sleep the night through 
when he knew the birds were 
on guard, though whenever we 
caught him the penalty was a 
bucket of cold water. 

Having been taken as chicks 
from a jungle nest, when the 
breeding season approached the 
wild would again claim them. 
They would disappear into the 
forest in an ardent search for 
mates, and after remaining 
away for a month or so, matri- 
monial excitement having lost 
its lure, they would again 
quietly settle down to the 
domestic call of the compound. 
On one of these annual flutters 
we lost one of the birds. Being 
quite tame, he fell an easy prey 
to the arrow of a marauding 
coolie who was unaware of his 
identity and had little trouble 
in bringing him down. The 
bird was in the pot and eaten 
before we learned of his fate. 
We had had them for a number 
of years, and the loss so un- 
settled the remaining bird that 
when he returned from his 
allotted spell of courting and 
found himself alone in the 
compound he flew off again to 
the forest and actually arrived 
back one morning with a coy 
young hen bird. But life in the 
compound proved to be too 
full of strange uncertainties 
for her, and in the evening, 
after a tremulous flutter 
amongst the trees, she departed, 
leaving her morose spouse to 
vent his spleen on the cookhouse 
fowls. 

After this we discovered a 
nest in the forest containing 
six pea-fowl eggs, which we 
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brought home and placed under 
a clocking hen, for, as well as 
being ornamental, the birds 
are useful in keeping down the 
numbers of frogs and grass 
snakes that make their ap- 
pearance during the rains, al- 
though it was the mali’s 
(gardener) constant complaint 
that the pea-fowl were respon- 
sible for stripping the heads 
from the flowers. The old 
clocker hatched out the lot, 
but one after another, from one 
cause and another, four of 
them died before they had 
grown out of the chicken stage. 
The two survivors grew up and 
became quite tame, and al- 
though outgrowing her in size 
at least four times, always 
retained a soft side for the old 
foster-mother hen that had 
brought them up. 


As many as six to eight 
leopard cubs might be brought 
along to the bungalow during 
the course of a year, and we 
reared quite a number on the 
milk bottle, but the hobby 
eventually became an expensive 
nuisance and we refused to 
have any more. The shade and 
cool covering provided by the 
intertwining tea bushes was a 
favourite place for mother 
‘spots’ to produce her litter ; 
the coolies were continually 
running across them while at 
work in the tea, and it was to 
the bungalow that the kittens 
were brought, in expectation of 
baksheesh. 

These cubs were great fun 
until their strength and formid- 
able claws became a menace 
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to those about the household, 
when the Zoo was usually asked 
to accept them. We reared 
them on diluted cow’s milk, 
warmed to blood heat, and 
administered three times a 
day in a child’s feeding- 
bottle. Even at that early age 
they were wild, vicious, little 
demons, clawing and growling 
while they fed. As they grew 
older their diet consisted of 
boiled buffalo meat, which was 
pounced upon and worried with 
the same fury and determina- 
tion displayed by their parents 
when upon a kill. One little 
chap in particular, not more 
than three months old, actually 
followed the cold chicken into 
the dining-room while we were 
at lunch, sprang lightly upon 
the table, and immediately 
began to tear the fowl to pieces, 
spitting fury; it defeated all 
our efforts at rescue. 

A certain amount of risk is 
always run when you take upon 
yourself the foster-mothering of 
leopard cubs, for the mother is 
bound, sooner or later, and 
usually sooner, to pay the 
vicinity a visit in search of her 
lost offspring. Not infrequently 
very unpleasant situations arise 
when she discovers their where- 
abouts and cannot reach them. 
Night after night her angry 
roar would be heard as she 
hunted the tea area. One 
ardent mother, after discovering 
where her cubs were, paid us 
80 many unpleasant visits that 
in the end we decided to set a 
trapforher. This was hurriedly 
contrived, and consisted of a 
large packing-case in which 
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machinery parts had recently 
arrived, fitted with a falling 
trap-door. At the extreme end 
of the dark interior we fenced 
off with strong wire-netting 
what we thought would be a 
safe receptacle for the bait, 
which on this occasion was to 
be her own cubs, little more 
than a few days old. We 
captured her the first night the 
trap was set, but she was 
so enraged that she tore down 
the netting separating her from 
the cubs and killed them both. 
We shot her as soon as it was 
light next morning. 

The only leopard I did keep 
for any length of time was a 
very rare clouded specimen 
brought down from the moun- 
tains by a Bhutanese hillman. 
The clouded leopard is seldom 
seen below an altitude of 6000 
feet, and its habitat is usually 
the higher ranges of the Hima- 
layas, but this one was such a 
little beauty that I decided to 
accept it, and the Bhutia de- 
parted beaming, five rupees 
the richer. The cub was not 
more than a month old when 
it arrived, and I had it for over 
two years. 

The clouded leopard is beauti- 
fully marked, with large black 
irregular rings, patched brown 
and white, and retains none of 
the spots of the commoner 
panther and cheetah variety. 
When curled up asleep in the 
fork of a tree it has a remark- 
able resemblance to the rock 
python. This little fellow we 
christened Boodhu, and he be- 
came very tame and astonish- 
ingly friendly with the dogs. 
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When Boodhu grew more 
powerful I took the precaution 
of keeping him on a long 
chain fixed to one of the 
trees, where he romped about 
and played most of the day. 
He was locked up at night. 
We never dared allow him raw 
meat, which would immediately 
have made him savage, but he 
was kept in fine sleek condition 
with cooked buffalo joints and 
large bones. 

As we played with Boodhu 
a good deal and the dogs were 
always capering with him, the 
points of his claws were kept 
well filed down in case of 
accident. The manicurist who 
undertook this particular opera- 
tion, among his many other 
duties, was the bungalow 
sweeper, the one and only 
Jumbo, whose job it was also 
to cook his meat and feed him, 
and as he could do anything 
with Boodhu, Jumbo experi- 
enced little difficulty in clipping 
and filing his points once a 
month. As feeding-time ap- 
proached, Boodhu, straining to 
the full limits of his chain and 
rearing so that he could just 
see over the intervening hedge, 
would await the arrival of 
Jumbo with his meal, purring 
incessantly until its arrival. 

Latterly Boodhu developed 
the annoying habit of slipping 
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his collar and making a bee- 
line for the bamboo and wire- 
netting hen-run, where the cook 
had a number of birds in course 
of fattening for the table. 
Boodhu would kill the lot. He 
knew every weak spot of the 
ramshackle erection and could 
always find an entrance, either 
by pulling down the netting or 
tearing out a corner-post. He 
repeated this so often that the 
serenity of the compound be- 
came threatened, and the place 
was no longer large enough to 
harbour both the cook and 
Boodhu. The cook refused to 
remain if Boodhu stayed, so, 
good cooks being more rare 
than clouded leopards, Boodhu 
had to go. I entered his cage 
two years later at the Zoo, 
where I found him very much 
thinner and not nearly so tame 
as he had been while with us 
on the garden. Instead of his 
usual practice of embracing 
one of my legs and playfully 
attempting to upset me, the 
only reaction he displayed was 
to retreat to the topmost branch 
of the tree in his cage, to snarl 
and spit hate at me until I left 
the enclosure. I doubt very 
much if he had really forgotten, 
but he was much too afraid to 
descend from his perch and 
renew an acquaintance of nearly 
three years. 
















BY LORD 


THE stalking season of 1936 
ended as it began, in a blaze 
of sunshine. In all my years 
on the hill I have never seen 
anything like it. Occasional 
spells of fine weather, yes, but 
not six or seven weeks of light 
winds and blue skies. One 
forgot that one had ever carried 
a waterproof coat, or seen the 
high tops white with September 
snow. 

Yet even the loveliest rose 
has a thorn, and I am sure that 
many a stalker this year cursed 
the morning mist and the 
absence of any settled wind. 
There were some hard frosts 
towards the back end, and a 
blanket of fog hung low in the 
early morning. But the power 
of the sun always prevailed, 
and long before midday it was 
hot and bright, even though, 
as a rule, a certain amount of 
haze lingered—enough indeed 
to make spying a chancy, 
irritating business. 

The autumn sun in Scotland 
is far brighter and warmer than 
it is in England, but one 
seldom gets the opportunity 
of enjoying it for long. This 
year, however, it shone for 
months with all its might— 
doing its very best to make the 
heather dry and bright, and 
succeeding completely. There 
is no doubt that all blossoms 
and flowers take on a brighter 
hue in Scotland than in the 
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South—any garden 


beyond 
Forth will bear witness. Is 


it because the sun itself is 


brighter? Or is it a secret of 
the soil? Anyhow, there it is; 
and the heather this year 
bloomed most radiantly, giving 
promise of a good winter for 
the grouse, whose principal 
food in winter is heather seed. 

Morning after morning the 
wind was so light that the 
most earnest scanning of the 
sky failed to establish the 
quarter of its provenance. If 
there were clouds to be seen, 
they were motionless as often 
as not; or else seemed to be 
travelling in two or three dif- 
ferent directions. The smoke 
from the shepherd’s cottage 
by the still and glassy loch 
rose straight into the sky, or 
blew to and fro, impartially, 
from the east and from the 
west. If you plucked a morsel 
of cotton-grass the white fluffy 
fragment hung motionless, 
when your fingers released it, 
or followed you about like a 
lazy mosquito. 

In the end we pretended to 
ourselves that the wind was 
east in the morning, and would 
‘ follow the sun round ’ through 
south, to west, till four o’clock 
or 80, when it would tum 
easterly again. On the whole 
this assumption worked fairly 
well; although sometimes it 
failed completely. I remember 
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one morning when I was out 
with Herself and A., my young 
under-stalker. We agreed that 
if the wind was not east it 
ought to be, and climbed 
leisurely over the hill towards 
our western march. Presently 
we spied a fairly good stag, 
with a few hinds, below a steep 
face, about a quarter-mile from 
the tumbledown sheep-fence 
which marks the march. We 
thought we could get in at him 
fairly easily, and all went well 
till we peered over the ridge, 
beyond which we expected to 
see our deer within easy range. 
But not one beast was in sight; 
for a cool little breeze from the 
west suddenly blew on the 
napes of our necks and whis- 
pered in our ears that no man 
may stalk a deer down the 
wind. 

It was aggravating to ‘ put 
away’ a good enough stag. 
It was even more aggravating 
to reflect that here we were, 
hopelessly on the wrong side 
of our ground, a great many 
miles away from where we 
ought to be—that is if the 
wind really was westerly. 

So we just sat down for a 
while, basked in the sun, and 
admired the familiar but ever 
more and more dearly beloved 
mountains and moors, our own 
and our neighbours’ happy 
hunting grounds. On such a 
day to be alive was delight 
enough, even if only one of the 
party could lay claim to the 
‘very heaven’ of youth. 

By midday the wind, as we 
hoped rather than expected, 
had shifted again. Now it 
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seemed to be east, with a 
touch of north in it, so we 
broke camp and moved round 
the steep face of the hill to- 
wards the east, spying as we 
went. We discovered a stag 
and some hinds high up on the 
far side of a deep valley 
through which tumbles a fair- 
sized burn, often too big to 
cross in rainy weather, but now 
shrunk to a mere trickle. He 
looked a shootable enough 
beast, and we decided to stalk 
him. 

We thought we were too far 
away to be seen; and anyhow, 
if we went down straight into 
the valley we would soon ‘ lose ’ 
them. But there was one old 
hind—the usual sentry—lying 
on a ledge, rather away from 
the others, and on taking out 
my glass just before ‘losing’ 
them, to make sure that she 
and her sisters were quiet and 
happy, I saw that she was on 
her feet and staring in our 
direction. 

I knew that in another 
twenty paces we should be out 
of sight, but it seemed wisest 
to stay still where we were. 
She could not have seen much 
at that distance, I thought, 
perhaps only the flash of the 
telescope, and will soon give 
us up. So we squatted where 
we were and hoped for the best. 

After a few minutes she lay 
down again, and we slowly slid 
down the hill till we had ‘ lost ’ 
her. 

‘‘ What do you think, A. ?” 
I asked. ‘* Will she take the 
others away?” A. thought 
not, or that if she did they 
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would not go far. So we went 
on down, crossed the burn, and 
began to climb up a tributary— 
the Frothy Burn we call it— 
which runs down the other side 
of the valley. We went up till 
we came to a pleasant spot 
where Herself earlier in the 
year had planted some Swiss 
and New Zealand alpine flowers 
aS an experiment. There we 
had lunch and sought out the 
alpines. To my astonishment 
they were alive and well. But 
then she is one of those happy 
and enviable mortals for whom 
anything, animal or vegetable, 
will grow and flourish. If the 
hills presently become covered 
with a plague of Swiss gentians 
and New Zealand mountain 
lilies, you will know who is to 
blame. 

It was two o’clock before 
we had made our offing and 
drawn near the spot where we 
had last seen our deer. Not a 
beast could we see. Had that 
old hind defeated us ? 

I said to A., in the subdued 
tone one uses on the hill when 
deer are close: ‘“ They have 
moved, but maybe only fed 
up-wind a bit.”’ A., standing 
above me, looked towards the 
east, then squatted down. “I 
see a hind’s head about two- 
three hundred yards away.” 
‘Well done, that’s them,” I 
replied, well pleased but un- 
grammatical. 

We stooped and crawled a 
little, and got behind a con- 
venient peat-hag. There was 
the stag and his hinds, but well 
over two hundred yards from 
us; nor was there any way of 


getting nearer by our present 
line of advance. While we 
were debating what to do the 
stag lay down, leaving no more 
than his horns visible. 

Now the rut had only just 
begun, the stag was not worry- 
ing himself terribly as yet 
about the hinds, and once down 
might stay down for two or 
three hours. And in any case 
we were not within fair shoot- 
ing distance. I detest taking 
shots at two hundred yards 
or over, as the danger of 
wounding is very great—for 
me at any rate. 

So I sent A. to see if there 
was any chance of coming in 
at them from below. Our 
peat-hag was at about the 
same level as the deer. He did 
a useful bit of crawling, but 
came back in half an hour to 
say that there was a stray 
hind and calf in the way, and 
even without them he did not 
think we could ‘ get in’ from 
below. More debate followed. 
While A. was absent I had had 
a good look at another stag, 
half a mile away below us, 
who seemed to me to be in a 
nice easy place. ‘ Better leave 
this one and stalk the other,” 
I said, ‘if A.’s report is bad. 
We may be here all day, and 
he didn’t look to me to be much 
of a stag, from what I saw of 
him before he lay down.” 
“The one down there isn’t 
much either,” said Herself, 
after using the glass. ‘ Better 
stick to this one.”’ 

So we waited and waited. 
Once he got up, turned round, 
and lay down again. A hind 
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got up, fed for five minutes, 
and again lay down. 

It was pleasant enough in the 
sun, and the frost had killed 
the midges, but after a long 
time I lost patience and told 
A. we would see if we could 
make anything of them from 
above. 

The hill was convex, and I 
knew we should get much too 
close in before we saw them, 
but assured A. it was my 
trouble, not his, if we put them 
away, and bade him lead on. 
He did very well, and fifteen 
minutes later we were all three 
lying very flat about thirty 
yards away from the nearest 
hind. The stag was invisible. 

I was just remarking to 
myself that this was not much 
good either, when a _ hind 
suddenly got up and stared at 
us. When she stood up she 
could see us from cap to toe. 
She barked, and they all began 
to move about, then stood and 
stared. As if by a conjuring 
trick the stag had materialised 
in their midst, and was stand- 
ing there facing me, staring too. 

A chest shot was the only 
chance ; though in the ordinary 
way I do not recommend chest 
shots, as six inches too far 
either way means a smashed 
shoulder, and no more. How- 
ever, he was pretty close, the 
bullet hit him with a thud, and 
he reared up on his long legs 
and toppled over backwards. 

But he was not dead; he 
gave a kick or two in the air, 
recovered his balance, got up, 
and walked slowly away, pass- 
ing out of sight almost at once. 
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Obviously this was not one 
of those occasions when you 
should lie still and watch a 
wounded stag. I got up and 
ran down the hill—yes, there 
he was, walking slowly along 
the slope. I tried to keep 
above him and out of sight, 
succeeding too well, as a minute 
later I lost sight of him 
altogether. 

A. came up, and we peered 
vainly down the hill. Herself 
followed, saying something, 
and gesticulating vehemently. 
‘‘ There are his horns—there.”’ 
It took me quite a while to 
make them out, but she was 
right. He was lying down, 
only fifty or sixty yards below 
us, and the tips of his horns 
were just showing. All credit 
to Herself for seeing them when 
A. and I did not. 

I thought that we had got 
him now, bar accidents. We 
sat down and watched his 
horns for a while. They moved 
now and again, so he was not 
dead yet, but I felt sure he was 
very hard hit, and crept care- 
fully (keeping down-wind of 
him, of course) till I could see 
the back of his neck. It is ill 
stalking a wounded stag, but 
this poor beast was already in 
extremis. Anyhow, he never 
got up again, and a bullet 
from twenty yards away put 
paid to his account. 

It is very difficult to judge 
what is best to do if a wounded 
stag is lying down. If he has 
a broken leg, or is hit too low 
in the body, or too far back, 
his senses are preternaturally 
acute, and if is worse than 
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useless to try to get very close 
to him. But in this case not 
only had he lain down very 
soon, but I had been able to 
see that neither foreleg was 
broken; therefore the bullet 
must have done damage some- 
where near the medial line, 
and it was almost certain that 
he was in a bad way. Other- 
wise I should not have been 
justified in crawling in for the 
coup de grace, and could only 
have waited some distance away 
till he chose to get up again. 

He was a poor-looking beast, 
for all the excitement he had 
given us. His frame was big 
enough for a fourteen to fifteen 
stone stag, but he was thin, and 
had not shed his winter coat. 
However, I was not prepared 
to hear in the evening that he 
had weighed no more than 
thirteen stone; and poor A. 
was much upset at the thought 
that he had allowed or helped 
me to kill such an unworthy 
animal. I felt a little chagrined 
too, but reflected that although 
the rut had hardly begun he had 
been holding a dozen hinds or 
more, and was better dead 
anyway. 

A day or two later D., my 
head stalker, also brought in a 
light one from the same beat 
—lighter even than mine— 
though he did n6t look to be at 
all a small stag, and was not 
in the least bit ‘ run.’ 

The explanation is that last 
winter was a very severe one, 
and, on ground where they 
were not fed, a good many 
stags almost starved to death. 
They became so thin and poor 


that one summer could not 
make up for the terrible time 
they had been through. Stags 
wander a great deal in mid- 
September, and even if you 
feed your own you are sure to 
get some of your neighbours’ 
starvelings, if your neighbours 
do not choose to feed. Should 
the coming winter be as severe 
as the last one, at least half 
the stags on some forests will 
die. 

In the first week of October 
I saw a strange sight—namely, 
a party of stags, fifty or sixty of 
them, all roaring, and occasion- 
ally fighting in a half-hearted 
way, but apparently paying no 
attention to the hinds at all, 
A wretched, herring-gutted, 
rough -coated, switch - horned 
lot they were, too. There was 
not one of them with anything 
like a good head or heavy body 
in the whole lot, though most 
of them were full-grown. 

They were over my march— 
not that I wished to stalk any 
of them—so D. and I sat down 
and had a careful look at them 
through our glasses. 

‘¢ Did you ever see the like,” 
he said. ‘' Winter starvers, I 
ca’ them. They are too miser- 
able to pay any attention to 
hinds, and will nearly all die 
if we have another winter like 
the last. Look at their heids— 
not one good one in the lot. 
They’re just a lot of rubbish.” 

I have no doubt at all that 
no stag will ever grow a good 
head, with even moderately 
heavy horn, unless he is fed, 
or feeds himself, in the winter. 
By feeding himself I mean 
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making free with farmers’ or 
erofters’ crops. A man who 
does not feed may point with 
pride to heads on his walls and 
ask you, ‘‘ Why feed, if I can 
get heads like that without 
feeding ?’’ The answer is, 
“You are little better than a 
poacher; for you are shooting 
beasts which someone else has 
fed at considerable trouble and 
expense all through the winter. 
Your own forest, of itself, will 
produce nothing but wasters.”’ 
It is very seldom that parties 
of stalkers on neighbouring 
forests interfere with each 
others’ sport. But this year, 
owing to the extraordinary 
vagaries of the usually non- 
existent wind, a clash could 
easily occur; and one day I 
interfered, quite unwittingly, 
with a neighbour’s sport. 
Neither D. nor J} knew any- 


thing about it at the time, and 
we did not hear till afterwards 


how heartily we had been 
cursed by a party on the other 
side of the march. 

As a matter of fact the 
annoyance might easily have 
been the other way about, for 
it was just by luck that I got 
my shot in first. 

The wind was quite crazy 
that morning. It was not a 
flat calm, for every now and 
then strong puffs of wind came 
along, but never twice from the 
same point of the compass. 
It seemed to be more easterly 
than anything else, so we took 
car and ran five miles up the 
glen to our north - western 
march. We toiled up the hill 
in the blazing sun, and presently 
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sat down and spied the ground 
to the east and south. 

D. very soon discovered a 
good stag, lying down by him- 
self half a mile from us and a 
quarter-mile from the march. 
He was in rather a commanding 
position, but if we could get 
five or six hundred yards nearer 
without being seen, D. thought . 
we should just about ‘lose’ 
him, and might then walk into 
close range. 

And so it turned out. Some 
careful work in the peat-hags 
got us safely over the critical 
part of the stalk ; whatever the 
wind was, it did not betray us ; 
and in the end I was able, by 
sitting up, to get a neck shot 
at a quite unsuspicious beast 
from about fifty yards away. 
That sitting position is a very 
useful one, be it said, and all 
who stalk should cultivate it. 
So often it helps you to get a 
clear view of an otherwise 
invisible target. 

The stag never moved after 
the shot, and leaving D. to 
gralloch him I went back to 
put up a smoke for the pony, 
for we had no ghillie that day 
apart from the pony-boy. All 
of which was duly noted, and 
execrated, by our friends next 
door! When I fired, they were 
in the middle of an exciting 
stalk not far from us, and my 
shot put their stag away. 
‘‘ Whatever were you doing 
there with a west wind?” the 
other stalker asked D. the 
next time they met. 

‘* West wind ? ” answered D. 
‘‘ Tt was east on our side of the 
march.” 
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The annual dance we give 
for our own and neighbouring 
keepers, ghillies, and house- 
holds generally, took place that 
night, and poor R. (the stalker in 
question) was unable to come, 
since he did not get home 
till long after dark. My un- 
lucky shot had frightened away 
every deer on that side of his 
ground. He and his party had 
been obliged to take a ten-mile 
walk, or thereby, before they 
found another stag, and were 
very late coming off the hill. 

No wonder they were an- 
noyed! But it was the fault 
of the wind, not mine. The two 
parties had made different 
guesses, that was all. And I 
have no idea which of us was 
right! The very last thing a 
stalker should do is to interfere 
with or annoy his neighbour. 
There are many unwritten laws 
and points of etiquette to be 
considered and observed on 
the hill, and fair dealing near 
the ‘ march ’ is one of the most 
important of them. Yet some- 
times you get what may be 
considered ‘ border-line ’ cases. 

A young man, a friend of 
mine whom [ will call T., was 
out stalking last October near 
the edge of a small forest which 
feeds perhaps a hundred and 
fifty stags in the winter. Over 
the march lies a very large 
forest, sixty thousand acres or 
more, not especially famous 
either for heavy weights or good 
heads. 

T. and his stalker spied two 
stags, one a very miserable, 
ugly switch-horn ; the other a 
fine big beast which M., the 


stalker, immediately recognised 
as one of his winter feeders, 
T. agreed to try to kill the 
switch first, for the good of the 
forest, and the other one later 
on. The two stags were some 
distance apart, and M. thought 
the big stag would not bother 
himself about a bang in the far 
distance. Both had hinds with 
them. 

About midday they got their 
shot at the switch. It was a 
clean miss, a most unusual 
thing for T., who is a good shot. 

‘* Aweel,”’ said M., “ it’s no 
matter. We'll just get the big 
fellow.” 

So they had lunch, and then 
set out for their afternoon 
stalk. Perhaps the big stag 
and his harem were a little 
alarmed by the distant shot; 
anyhow, when T. and M. stalked 
him he and his hinds moved at 
once, over, but only just over, 
the march. They did not seem 
at all alarmed, but one hind 
may have got a touch of tainted 
wind. 

‘¢ We will sit down and wait 
for him to come in again. They 
are sure to feed back this way 
towards evening,’”’ said M. So 
they sat down, and presently 
became aware that there was 
another party, a father, his boy, 
and a stalker, watching them 
and the stag, a few hundred 
yards away on the other forest. 

T. says this party must have 
been sitting and watching for a 
long time, because they would 
have been visible much sooner if 
they had been on the move. 
So the two parties sat and 
watched each other and the 
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stag, and probably there would 
have been no regrettable in- 
cident if one wretched old hind 
had not led the stag a little 
deeper into hostile country. 

This was too much for the 
enemy. They did a short stalk, 
the boy had a shot, wounded 
the stag, and the stalker finished 
him off. T. and M. returned 
home fuming with indignation, 
to my mind not unjustified. 

Imprimis, the other profes- 
sional stalker must have known 
that the big stag was one of 
M.’s winter feeders, as assuredly 
he had no beast of the same 
size on that part of his own 
ground. Of course everyone 
who feeds must inevitably lose 
a certain number of stags to 
his neighbours, but what the 
eye does not see the heart does 
not grieve over—or not to the 
same extent ! 

Putting myself in the place 
of a father out on the hill with 
an inexperienced boy, however 
anxious I might have been to 
get the youngster a shot at a 
good stag, I do not think I 
would have allowed him to 
take one under the circum- 
stances. I hope, at any rate, 
that I should have said to him, 
“ Those other fellows were after 
that stag before we were, and 
anyhow it’s very long odds 
that he belongs to their side of 
the march. They will be 
frightfully sick if we shoot him 
under their noses, and we'd 
better go and look for another.” 

The relative size of the two 
forests is also a point for con- 
sideration. If you can kill a 
hundred stags or more every 
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season on your Own ground, 
you ought not to grab a stag 
from a little place where they 
are pleased if they get thirty. 
But the chief consideration, to 
my mind, was the effect the 
incident would inevitably have 
on the mind of a youngster. 
Thereafter he would be likely 
to consider that all was fair in 
stalking that was not illegal. 
Whatever else the affair may 
have been, it was undoubtedly 
a lesson in bad manners likely 
to sink deep into a fledgling 
mind. 

Owing to a twisted knee 
there was a hiatus in my own 
stalking in September, but I 
was able to ride a pony and to 
hop about on fairly level ground. 
With a telescope I could some- 
times see a good deal of what 
was happening on the hill. 
Twice I was lucky enough to 
watch every detail of two most 
exciting stalks, and each time 
my pulse beat far more violently, 
and I felt a deal more excited, 
than if I myself had been 
stalking. 

It was pleasant to lie on the 
dry heather in the sun and 
search the mountains through 
a glass for deer or men. One 
afternoon as I was thus oc- 
cupied, a large party of stags 
feeding came into the circle 
of my telescope. They were a 
good way off, of course, but I 
could see that some of them 
were heavy beasts, and one of 
them—yes, by Jove! I believe 
it really is the one. “It’s 
the Mule,” I said to Herself, 
who was sitting near me. This 
was—and I think still is—a 
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most peculiar -looking stag. 
He has very long stilt-like legs, 
a Roman nose (whence his 
name), and a short, narrow, 
but extremely thick eight-point 
head. We have stalked him 
more than once in the last two 
or three seasons, but in vain. 

There was no mistaking those 
extraordinarily long legs, even 
from afar. 

“Tf D. has seen him, I’m 
sure he and R. (a friend who 
was out with D. that day) 
can’t be far away,” I remarked ; 
and sure enough further search 
with the glass revealed D., R., 
and a ghillie, lying flat on 
their tummies, above, but not 
so very near the stags. 

““Can’t get in at them, I 
suppose, and are waiting for 
them to feed nearer.”’ 

But they fed down the hill ; 
and presently we saw the three 
men crawling carefully uphill, 
away from the deer. “D. is 
going to try them from the 
side. He’ll be shaving the wind 
pretty close, I believe.” 

The stalkers worked up the 
hill, got to their feet, bore 
right-handed, and turned down 
again. To me it was entrancing 
thus to watch D. at work. I 
had followed him with my head 
down, at his boot-heels, often 
enough, but had never before 
been able to study his admirable 
technique from such a dis- 
interested point of view. It 
was a most useful lesson on how 
to crawl, how to use ground, 
and how to see without being 
seen. And I am bound to add 
that R.—a practised stalker— 
played his part admirably too, 


keeping very low and never 
raising an inquisitive head at 
a dangerous moment. This 
time they left the ghillie behind 
with the sticks, and, I think, 
R.’s telescope. D., of course, 
is never parted from his, al- 
though a glass which will fall 
round under your chest is q 
nuisance when it comes to 
flat crawling, and I always get 
rid of mine if I have a ghillie to 
hand it to. 

The two of them began flat 
crawling when, as I judged, 
they were still over two hundred 
yards from the stags. It was 
a bare piece of ground carrying 
more grass than heather. They 
worked their way in quite 
slowly, and I thought I could 
make out the little ridge or 
knobbie which was __ their 
objective. All this time the 
deer were quite happy and 
unsuspicious. 

At last, nearly an hour after 
we had first got on to them, I 
saw D. slide the rifle out of its 
cover and pass it over to R., 
on his left. 

I could see the Mule quite 
plainly too, and knew he must 
now be within easy range; but 
it was impossible for me to 
tell if they could see him or not. 
I thought not, although he 
seemed to be feeding broadside 
on to them, and no more than 
about a hundred yards away. 

An age passed ; every second 
we expected to see the stags 
away at the gallop and to hear 
R.’s shot, but still nothing 
happened. R. appeared to have 
the rifle at his shoulder, and I 
found myself adjuring him m 
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my excitement to take the 
chance while he could, and 
calling him all sorts of names 
for being so slow in firing ! 

Then there was a scurry and 
a running together of the deer, 
put, alas! no shot. They were 
not very alarmed, but evi- 
dently something had gone 
wrong with the stalk. They 
moved down the hill, dropped 
to a walk, and some of them 
began to feed again in a hollow 
not more than a quarter-mile 
away from their starting point. 
Others remained suspicious, ob- 
viously, but I thought they 
would settle down before long. 

Meanwhile D. and R. had 
got to their feet. D. looked 
through his telescope in our 
direction, and then waved a 
handkerchief. I knew what 
that meant—he had seen us, 
knew that we could see the 
stags, did not know which way 
they had gone, and wanted a 
signal. I waved my handker- 
chief up and down in front of 
my body with both hands, 
from which he understood 
rightly that the deer were 
straight below him. 

But the Mule was not to die 
that day. There was a second 
stalk, but it is one thing if a 
large party of deer is un- 
suspicious, and quite another 
when they have once been 
disturbed. Something went 
wrong again; this time the 
stags moved off far and finally, 
and D. and R. gave them up. 

They told us later on that 
they were after the Mule, as we 
had thought. R. could have 


shot at various other killable 
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beasts in the party, but was 
extremely keen to get the Mule, 
and held his fire. It was a 
long time before he became 
visible to them, and then D. 
could not get R. to pick him 
out at once. There was an 
interval of perhaps twenty 
seconds, with RR. peering 
anxiously about, and D. giving 
him vain instructions in a 
loudish whisper. 

This may sound absurd, but 
it is a very difficult thing to 
pick out one particular stag 
from ten or a dozen others. 
And R. had special reason for 
being careful, as he knew there 
were three or four promising 
young stags in the party which 
D. and I did not at all want 
killed. 

Whether it was R. moving 
his bonnet a little too much in 
his agitation, or D.’s whispers, 
I know not; but from one 
reason or the other, or both 
together, two or three of the 
nearer stags decided that there 
was something uncanny about 
and that it was time to quit. 
So the Mule still lives, unless 
he has fallen to a rifle on some 
other forest; we did not see 
him again last season. 

The second time I watched 
another party at work my son 
was with D. It was later in the 
season, and the stag—a big, 
heavy fellow with a most 
oddly twisted switch - horn— 
had a large party of hinds with 
him, and was busily engaged 
in ‘ running-out ’ various lesser 
stags who hung around his 
herd of females like privateers 
round a rich convoy. 
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They had a very long wait, 
because one of the hinds had 
lain down in the usual post of 
vantage, whence she could cover 
every possible avenue of ap- 
proach. While waiting for her 
to move they were discovered 
by one of the smaller stags, who, 
in avoiding the big fellow, ran 
down-wind till he almost trod 
on them. It was rather comical 
to watch. 

They waited till the light 
began to fail, and their patience 
was rewarded, for the obstruc- 
tive hind moved away and 
they were able to get a fairly 
easy and a successful shot. I 
remember being very glad when 
I saw the stag topple over, and 
a second or two later heard the 
shot, for the sun was behind 
the hill, and it looked like a 
sharp frost. 

And now the rifles have all 
been cleaned with boiling water 
and sadly put away till next 
August. The ghillies have been 
paid off, and have returned 
with a tidy sum of money and 
a haunch of venison apiece to 


croft or farm. For all of them 
there was, I know, a warm 
shake of the hand, and a heart- 
felt wish that the whole team 
might meet again next summer, 
The head stalkers and the lads 
under them have settled down 
to the routine of winter, the 
long nights, and the short, 
stormy days. The good hill- 
ponies are brought in to the 
paddocks near the Lodge, and 
are hoping—not in vain—that 
this year’s winter hay will be 
better than the last. And the 
Rifles, who have enjoyed such 
wonderful sport in a summer 
the like of which they will 
never see again, are already 
beginning to forget how 
poignant their emotions were 
when they missed the big ten- 
pointer or bowled over that 
noble Royal. If anything I 
have ever written about stalk- 
ing—now a good deal, I fear— 
helps such an one to recapture 
for a fleeting moment the 
despair and the happiness that 
then were his, it will not have 
been written in vain. 
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THE DEVIL STONE. 


BY VICTOR BAYLEY, C.I.E., C.B.E. 


THE perversity of inani- 
mate objects is one of Dame 
Nature’s favourite devices for 
plaguing an engineer. Humor- 
ists delight in good old jokes 
about elusive collar-studs and 
the rake-handle that leaps 
upward and half-stuns the 
staid suburban gardener. Very 
funny, no doubt, but it is 
no joke when a stupid brutish 
thing holds up an _ urgent 
engineering work, defying all 
efforts to dislodge it. My tale 
concerns one such accursed 
obstruction—a block of black 
stone in a river-bed, lying 
sullen and inert where it was 
most unwelcome, and reducing 
us all to a state of frantic 
apprehension. 

An engineer in India is 
constantly engaged in a race 
with time. There is a period 
of about nine months between 
the end of one rainy season 
and the onset of the next. 
The rains end in September 
and the monsoon breaks early 
in June. In between lies a 
glorious winter of bright sun- 
shine and keen cold air followed 
by a swift transition to months 
of blazing heat when the sun 
is no longer a friend but a 
wrathful enemy, smiting the 
land with a flaming sword. 
The building of a great bridge 
is one long rush during these 
nine months to get work done 
80 that the ensuing flood will 


not damage half - completed 
foundations. If the engineer 
has not made all secure, his 
works go down in dire ruin and 
destruction. 

It was in the middle of a 
blazing August that I was sent 
for by the Chief Engineer of 
the railway under construction 
on which I was a humble 
assistant engineer. An urgent 
telegram called me to head- 
quarters about ninety miles 
away to the south, and, since 
there was something about the 
telegram which gave me a 
foreboding, I laid a dak of 
ponies and rode the ninety 
miles in a single day of torrid 
heat under a blazing sky from 
which all trace of blue had 
been bleached by the moaning 
winds of Rajputana. 

The Chief was glad to see 
me and pleased that I had 
come so promptly. He left 
me to sleep the clock round 
after my long ride over the 
route of what is now part of 
the main line from Bombay to 
the north-west, and then he 
summoned me to his office, 
where he told me what had 
happened. I listened in deep 
concern, for it was a very 
serious matter, and then I 
began to quiver with excite- 
ment; for it was clear that the 
Chief was going to give me one 
of those chances which only 
come once. 
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‘* That is the problem. What 
do you think of it ? ”’ 

Nine months! It is a long 
time when one is young. The 
Chief was watching me with 
kindly eyes in which a touch of 
humour always lurked. I drew 
a deep breath and smiled back 
at him. 

“Tt can be done, sir.” 

The glorious confidence of 
youth in its star! Should I 
give the same answer now, if 
similar circumstances arose ? 
I doubt it, for it was a tre- 
mendous race that I was to 
undertake. Old heads to make 
plans and young shoulders to 
carry them out—that is what 
the Chief said with his grave 
smile and twinkling blue eyes. 

This is what had happened. 
I will be as little technical as 
T can and avoid the professional 
jargon with which we engineers 
love to conceal simple things. 
For engineering is just organ- 
ised common-sense, with no 
magic or mystery about it, 
and it is quite capable of being 
accurately described in plain 
English. A bridge was under 
construction across a mighty 
river which flowed through a 
deep limestone gorge. The 
survey for the bridge founda- 
tions showed that there was 
rock close below the surface 
of the water during the dry 
season, so that there would be 
no difficulty about the founda- 
tions for the tall masonry piers 
destined to carry the steel 
girders spanning the gorge. 
Alas for human frailty! The 
subordinate who had made the 
borings was no longer in the 


service, and it was useless to 
revile him—for the rock op 
which the piers were to be 
built was simply not there! 
Instead, there was a deep rift 
going down to unplumbed 
depths beneath the sand which 
filled the river-bed. 

The Chief explained that 
this not only meant redesigning 
the bridge, but that it involved 
one of the piers resting on rock 
under water on the steeply 
sloping side of the limestone 
rift. ‘Though I shouldn't 
speak of sloping sides,’’ he said, 
“‘ the sides are sharply stepped 
like a giant’s staircase. We 
can’t sink an ordinary caisson 
through the sand—it would 
simply catch on one of the 
gigantic treads of the staircase 
and tip over in the first flood.” 

A thrill of excitement ran 
through me. “I see, sir. That 
means using compressed air to 
get down to the rock and level 
it off under water. How far is 
the rock under water ? ” 

There followed a good deal 
of rustling of plans and the 
pencilling of simple sums in 
addition and subtraction. “ Not 
so bad,’”’ I commented. 

‘No, once you get the com- 
pressed air plant in operation.” 

“That is the real problem, 
sir. Getting the plant to the 
bridge, miles away in the jungle. 
We shall want tons and tons 
of stuff. Boilers, compressors, 
electric light, the caissons them- 
selves, to say nothing of miles 
of piping and other oddments. 


Why, I shall want huge 
caravans... .”’ 
“No. Look at this map. 
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You see this line which Gurum- 
pur State is constructing to 
link up with our line. They 
will reach the route of our 
railway in a month or so,” 

“But,” I objected, “it is 
only a narrow-gauge line and 
the point where they effect a 
junction with us is twenty 
miles from the bridge.”’ 

“Quite so. But that twenty 
miles is finished, except for 
the track-laying. I am sending 
the rails and sleepers for that 
twenty miles over the Gurum- 
pur line.”’ 

I was still rather dense about 
it. “ But what will be the use 
of that? We shall want a 
broad-gauge train for laying 
our broad-gauge track. Gurum- 
pur’s toy rolling stock wouldn’t 
be of any use for that.” 

The Chief was very patient 
with me. ‘ Now listen, my 
boy. The plan of campaign is 
this. First, you will go to Agra 
and take a broad-gauge train 
to pieces—engine, tender, and 
all. You will load up the 
pieces in narrow-gauge trucks 
and despatch them over the 
Gurumpur line to its junction 
with us. There you will put 
the broad-gauge train together 
again.” 

I began to see daylight. The 
Chief continued quietly : ‘“‘ Then 
you will lay the broad-gauge 
track out to the bridge. By 
the time you have laid the 
track as far as the bridge, the 
Plant will begin to arrive over 
the Gurumpur line, and you 
can transport it to the bridge 
over the track you have laid.” 
The Chief paused with an 
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amused look at me. ‘ We are 
getting on, you see. The next 
thing will be to erect the 
machinery and plant, get your 
power station built and your 
cables laid—and the miles of 
piping you mentioned. Is that 
all quite clear ? ” 

** Perfectly, sir.’’ 

“Good. It will only remain 
then to descend to the river-bed 
under air pressure, level off 
the rock inside the working 
chamber of the caisson, sink 
the caisson to the levelled 
rock, and then finally fill it 
with concrete. ... You have 
nine months from now to do 
all this. The danger is that 
you may be caught with the 
programme incomplete by the 
floods of next June. If you 
are, everything will go down 
the river in ruin—including 
my professional reputation. 
Well ? ” 

I laughed joyously. “It 
is the chance of a lifetime. I 
wouldn’t miss it for worlds.” 
And I ran on happily with my 
brain working like wildfire. 
The Chief listened gravely, but 
I could see that he was pleased 
that I was taking the whole 
affair so cheerfully. What a 
thing it is to be young and 
able to banish all difficulties 
and anxieties with a laugh ! 

Things started with a rush, 
and I left for Agra to see about 
dismantling that broad-gauge 
train. Then my troubles began; 
for I was no longer dealing 
with my own staff but with 
strangers who were not im- 
pressed with my urgent de- 
mands for speed—they had 





their own affairs to worry about, 
and a bridge somewhere in the 
jungle left them cold. I danced 
with impatience, for the days 
passed relentlessly, but at last 
all was ready for despatch by 
special train to the Gurumpur 
line. This was being built by 
an old friend who listened to 
my story with sympathetic 
interest, and he had the special 
train bowling along his half- 
finished track in less than no 
time. With a sigh of relief 
I saw the train rumble over the 
toy track, carrying the pieces 
of its big brother safely to its 
destination. 

The business of putting the 
train together again was a bit 
beyond Mistri Har Narain, who 
had been my right-hand man 
in our little construction work- 
shop for so long. He could, 
however, turn his hand to any 
trade, and he was by turns 
carpenter, blacksmith, brass- 
founder, tinsmith, fitter, and 
everything else. He cocked a 
professional eye at the trucks 
packed with a miscellaneous 
assortment of gadgets, and I 
have no doubt that he would 
have made a job of assembling 
them, given time. But time 
would not wait, so I had sent 
ahead a gang of specialists 
headed by Mr de Souza. For 
rigging tackle and derricks re- 
quired for lifting the enormous 
weights of the engine parts I 
engaged Pema. 

Mr de Souza did not last long. 
He did not like the jungle, and 
he wept because he was so far 
from home. He could not sleep 
at night because of the roaring 
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of tigers or some such foolish. 
ness; he longed for his com. 
fortable quarters in Agra and 
he sought consolation in the 
bottle. So Mr de Souza left 
my service rather precipitately, 
and the job had to be tackled 
by Mistri Har Narain after all 
—and Pema. 

What a splendid pair they 
were! My mind goes out to 
them in gratitude even after 
all these years. What I did 
during that year could not 
have been done without them. 
Where did they come from! 
I do not know. When the 
construction of the railway 
started, the rumour spread 
through a hundred bazaars 
that the Sirkar had begun a 
great work in Rajputana and 
that many men would be re- 
quired. Silently the craftsmen 
of India responded to the call, 
packed their slender store of 
tools, and plodded patiently in 
search of employment, thumb- 
ing their letters of recommenda- 
tion from long-forgotten en- 
gineers. And when the work 
was done, they departed as 
silently. 

In this manner Mistri Har 
Narain had attached himself to 
me. He was a grave elderly 
man with a fatherly manner. 
He would listen patiently to 
my demand for something un- 
usual to be made in less than 
no time, and after a moment's 
thought he would announce 
whether it could be done 
not. It was only very rarely 
that it could not. I was always 
fuming about the way in which 
I was kept short of essential 
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tools, stores, and materials ; 
put Mistri Har Narain was 
never at a loss. He performed 
daily miracles and produced 
things seemingly by sleight of 
hand. Withal he had a sober 
preoccupied manner as though 
he were thinking out the next 
problem but one, and he had 
a paternal way of speaking 
which I found very attractive. 

Pema was a Bombay serang 
—that is, he was a sailor. What 
Pema did not know about rig- 
ging tackle and shifting heavy 
weights was not worth knowing. 


_ But Pema had a special value, 


for he had heard the rumour 
about compressed air; so that 
he arrived one day and attached 
himself to my staff. He dis- 
dained to present the usual 
chits, since he knew all about 
working in compressed air— 
and was not that enough? He 
stood looking at me with a 
comical air of self-satisfaction, 
and I looked down from my 
six foot one at his four foot 
ten with an appraising glance. 
Then that indefinable some- 
thing leapt out between us— 
and I knew that this little 
wisp of a man was going to be 
precious beyond price. He 
entered on his duties at once 
by arming himself with a rope’s- 
end and brandishing it in a 
ferocious manner at a gang of 
coolies waiting to be engaged. 

I gave him a derrick to erect, 
and like magic it arose complete 
with all its complicated web of 
guy-ropes and pulleys. I soon 
saw that the rope’s-end was 
hever used save as a badge of 
office, and he rapidly trained 
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a gang of riggers who swarmed 
like spiders along the tackle 
they spun with such skill. His 
way of shifting heavy weights 
was uncanny. He preferred 
to do it in proper sailor fashion 
with all the gadgets of his 
trade; but in case of need he 
could take a few sharpened 
tree saplings, a twist of grass 
rope, and a bagful of wedges, 
and move a huge boiler or 
girder along its appointed path 
by the slowest of slow inches 
but with a cunning balance 
which kept the cumbrous mass 
of metal free from the damage 
it might have sustained in 
clumsier hands. When I saw 
Pema at work on such a job, 
the mystery of the building 
of Stonehenge vanished — the 
Druids had obviously employed 
a paleolithic Pema. 

The great day came when 
the broad-gauge engine was 
erected and the boiler fired. 
Hissing and with much un- 
necessary fuss, it puffed a short 
distance along the piece of 
track we had made ready for 
it. Proudly I wired to the 
Chief that the train was in 
being, and received an en- 
couraging reply from him. It 
had taken time to do the job, 
but I recked little as yet of the 
two precious months lopped off 
from the original nine. 

Now we set to work to lay 
the twenty miles of track to 
the bridge. It would take 
three weeks at least, and I 
decided to go to Caleutta and 
see if all was well with the 
building of the caisson. I 
found that the firm had made 
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good progress and they pro- 
mised early despatch under 
special arrangements for prompt 
delivery to the bridge nearly a 
thousand miles away. So I 
hurried back to the jungle and 
was relieved to find that all 
was well. Mistri Har Narain 
met me and assured me that 
things were moving quickly. 

“Tt is true, sahib, that the 
Chief Storekeeper does not 
comply with my indents. I 
am short of nails, screws, bolts, 
nuts ’’—he reeled off an ap- 
palling list of deficiencies, and 
I sent a terse telegram to 
the Chief Storekeeper then and 
there. But Mistri Har Narain 
smiled benevolently. ‘‘ Never 
mind, sahib, I can manage.’’ 

“‘ How can one manage with- 
out nails and screws ? ” 

‘With God’s help every- 
thing is possible.” 

“Where is Pema ? ”’ 

For answer he pointed to 
where a gang of coolies was 
working with a musical chant 
under the direction of the little 
man. I hastened towards him, 
and found him getting ready 
to hoist a girder. He ran up 
with a cheerful grin and 
salaamed; but in the same 
breath he asked to be excused 
as the gang was waiting. Time 
was passing, he observed, and 
time would wait for no man. 
I stayed watching him for a 
few minutes—it was always 
worth while to listen. He had 
taught his gangs the rhythmic 
chants of his trade, and he used 
to sing a sort of recitative when 
there was a heavy job of work 
to be done. The gang was in a 


chattering group awaiting in. 
structions from Pema, who dis- 
regarded their noisy disorder 
for a time while he ran his eye 
over the tackle. Then he gaye 
a long musical cry to attract 
the attention of the gang, ae- 
companied by a flourish of the 
rope’s-end. 

“Ohey! Misbegotten sons 
of one-eyed mules... .” 

He paused dramatically to 
enable a local wag to fire off a 
repartee and raise a roar of 
laughter. This was what Pema 
wanted, and everyone’s at- 
tention was now on the little 
man regarding them with a 
wrinkled grin. He began to 
sing a chant. 

‘Shall we raise this girder, 
brothers ? ”’ 


3 Yes ! ” 

“Shall we hoist it with 
strength of a giant ? ”’ 

“¢'Yes !” 


* And if we all pull together, 
why should we not ? ”’ 

“Why not ? ”’ 

‘¢ Then—pull, brothers ! ” 

** Haysha ! ”’ 

‘“* All together ! ”’ 

“* Haysha !” 

“ Pull, young men !” 

“* Haysha ! ”’ 

“ Pull, old men!” 

** Haysha ! ”’ 

And so it went on. Every 
repetition of ‘ Haysha’ meant 
a long line of dusky bodies 
Swinging down on the rope 
with irresistible rhythm. The 
heavy weight began to move, 
and Pema’s chant took on 4 
triumphant tone, and _ the 
responses of the coolies held an 
exultant note, almost of joy, 
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as they sensed their power over 
the brute mass of iron and steel 
to which they were giving a 
semblance of life. Pema and 
his assistants were keeping a 
watchful eye on the great 
weight, now swinging gently 
with a pendulous motion, and 
at his quick words of command 
guy-ropes were tightened or 
slackened with cunning skill. 
Inch by inch the huge girder 
was moved to its appointed 
place while Pema brandished 
his rope’s-end and humorously 
abused the gang for a lazy set 
of scamps. 

It was plain that things had 
progressed in my absence better 
than I had hoped. The track 
now ran to the horizon like a 
shining thread along the earth- 
work which had been bare 
when I left for Calcutta, and 
every day the train puffed out 
with a mile of track to be laid 
forward from a railhead which 
was now approaching the river. 
At Christmas we reached the 
bank of the river. Christmas ! 
The season for holiday-making 
and laughter even in our remote 
junglecamp. Christmas! Four 
months gone out of the nine! 
I cut short the festivities— 
only five months left till the 
beginning of June when the 
monsoon might be expected to 
break any day. No time to 
waste! Five months, say 
twenty-one weeks—I had not 
yet begun to reckon in days. 

I now moved my camp to 
the river, which had shrunk to 
a mere thread in the midst of 
a waste of sand, except where 
it widened to a deep pool 


swarming with crocodiles at 
the site of the bridge. It 
seemed incredible that the echo- 
ing gorge would be a raging 
madness of waters in the coming 
flood. Yet the flood-marks were 
unmistakable and the villagers 
showed us where the highest 
flood in memory had reached, 
fifty feet above where we were 
now covering the sandy flats 
of the river-bed with quantities 
of valuable plant. Only twenty- 
one weeks now before a muddy 
torrent would sweep through 
the gorge and in a single night 
fill it from side to side with a 
tumbling roaring flood against 
which nothing could stand— 
nothing, unless it were firmly 
founded on the everlasting rock. 

Soon the power-house was 
erected, and Pema, turned 
electrician, spun webs of shining 
copper wire across the gorge. 
Then sizzling ares turned night 
into day and drove the fish in 
the river to madness so that 
they leapt twenty feet out of 
the water on to the land. I 
breathed more freely now that 
work could go on continuously 
round the clock. Neither Pema 
nor Mistri Har Narain seemed 
to sleep—if they did, it was 
in snatches. I scolded them 
and set a good example by 
sleeping regularly in camp— 
for the present. But January 
was passing away, and we must 
hasten—hasten. 

The caisson arrived in good 
time, but certain essential parts 
had gone astray en route. 
Packing-cases were missing, and 
there was endless telegraphing 
to stationmasters who cared 
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naught for my anxiety but 
only for the observance of 
the rules and regulations. The 
delay was maddening. I rode 
furiously to my nearest neigh- 
bours to the north and south, 
begging for their help. Some- 
how we scratched together sub- 
stitutes for the missing parts, 
aided by the splendid crafts- 
manship of Mistri Har Narain, 
while the days trickled away 
one by one. 

But at last the caisson was 
fixed in position ready for a 
trial of the compressed air. I 
looked forward to this trial 
with mingled relief and appre- 
hension. Relief that so much 
had been accomplished and 
fear that I should find working 
in compressed air an uncom- 
fortable and perhaps a painful 
business. I had never worked 
in compressed air, and the 
books were rather alarming 
with their warnings about burst 
ear-drums and the agonies of 
caisson disease. But Pema was 
comforting and assured me that 
all would be well. 

‘¢‘ When the ishteam presses 
on your ears, you must throw 
your head back and gasp like 
a fish out of water. Thus ”— 
and he gave an excellent imi- 
tation of a dying fish. ‘‘ Good, 
good! Now, sahib, we must 
instruct the men who will work 
in the ishteam.”’ 

Pema did not trouble to 
distinguish between com- 
pressed air and steam. It was 
useless trying to explain it to 
him. Had he not worked in 
the ishteam, whereas I had 
not? This was unanswerable, 
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but I made up my mind to 
instruct the gang on the right 
lines. I called them together 
and made them a neat little 
speech. I explained how the 
compressed air in the caisgop 
would force down the water. 
level inside it so that mep 
could walk on the river-bed, 
I performed a few simple ex. 
periments with a test-tube, 
blowing compressed air into 
it from my lungs. It was all 
beautifully clear to the simplest 
intelligence, and I sat back 
with a satisfied smile, only to 
see a row of perplexed faces in 
front of me. 

‘But, sahib,” asked one, 
‘‘ who will blow in the breath? 
A Hindu or a Mahomedan ?” 

‘¢ Neither one nor the other. 
The engine will blow it.” 

‘¢ But the engine is an ishteam 
engine.”’ 

“True, but it will blow air.” 

A bewildered look came over 
everyone’s face. How could an 
ishteam engine blow air? Pema 
interrupted my discourse. 

“Perhaps, sahib, it will be 
better if I tell them. I have 
myself eaten of the ishteam and 
I can speak of that which I 
know.” 

“Oh, very well,” I replied 
huffily, ‘but I think I have 
made it quite plain.” 

“ Assuredly. But perhaps 
there are one or two matters 
they do not yet understand. 
And if they do not understand 
clearly, they will be afraid 
when the time comes to enter 
the caisson. . . . Now, you sons 
of owls, listen to me! ” 

There was a chorus of protest 
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at this shocking reflection on 
their paternity, but Pema 
whirled his rope’s-end and they 
subsided grinning. 

“You all know ishteam, do 
you not? It is that which 
makes an engine strong so 
that it can travel sixty miles 
in one hour.” 

A murmur of assent greeted. 
this, and Pema continued— 

“The caisson will be filled 
with ishteam. We shall then 
go inside the caisson and eat 
the ishteam, so that you will 
become very strong and able 
to content your wives day and 
night. That is all.” 

The gang gave a shout of 
approval and began to disperse 
about its business. So emi- 
nently simple and reasonable 
an explanation completely satis- 
fied them, and there was no 
further trouble at all. 

On the day when the com- 
pressed air was to be turned 
into the caisson for the first 
time, Pema and I went inside. 
Pema closed the door of the 
air-lock and gave the signal 
for air to be pumped in. It 
was quite dark inside until 
our eyes, attuned to bright 
sunshine, grew accustomed 
to the artificial light. The 
air came in through a pipe 
with a sibilant hiss, and 
Pema gave an exclamation of 
delight. 

“See, sahib, the force of the 
ishteam has come.” 

He pointed down at the dark 
surface of the water, close 
below the steel staging on which 
we crouched, and I watched 
the miracle towards which all 
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our work had been directed. 
In defiance of the law of 
gravity the surface of the water 
was slowly sinking, pressed 
down by the compressed air 
forced into the caisson by the 
stout engine puffing outside on 
the river-bank. Inch by inch 
it sank, and, as I watched 
fascinated by the wonder of it, 
I became aware of discomfort 
in my ears. Pema touched my 
arm and threw his head back, 
gasping like a dying fish. I 
did the same, and there came 
a loud click in my ears, followed 
by immediate relief from the 
discomfort which had been 
growing into a pain. I heaved 
a sigh of relief and again my 
ears clicked. 

“Good!” exclaimed Pema, 
who had been watching me 
anxiously. ‘ Your ears are 
clear? Then all goes well and 
you need have no fear.”’ 

We grinned happily at one 
another and peered down at 
the receding water sinking 
lower and lower in the central 
well of the caisson. Pema 
dangled an electric bulb on the 
end of a length of flex so that 
the interior of the well glistened 
with points of light. We began 
to estimate the distance down 
the well and to guess that the 
bed of the river would soon be 
showing. The rungs of the 
steel ladder built into the side 
of the well gave us a pretty 
clear notion of how far the 
water had sunk. Suddenly a 
little island of sand showed in 
one corner, with a mason’s 
hammer resting on it where it 
had been dropped long ago 
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before the top of the caisson 
had been closed over. 

“ Agya!” shouted Pema 
joyously. ‘ Come, sahib !”’ 

He lifted the trap-door in the 
staging and we scrambled down 
the steel ladder. By the time 
we reached the bottom, a large 
area of sand was clear of water 
and we were able to jump on 
to it. It was a strange sen- 
sation to be standing on the 
actual bed of the river, far 
below water-level outside, 
and to know that all round 
us, held back only by the 
steel sides of the caisson, was 
the river. 

There was not much to see 
—just an irregular heap of 
sand with ugly jags of rock 
showing through it. I ex- 
amined such of the rock as 
could be seen with much 
interest ; for it would be our 
task to smash this rock away 
and lower the caisson step by 
step until it rested on a level 
bed of rock. I had armed 
myself with a long steel probe, 
and I thrust it into the sand 
where no rock was showing. 
It went in to its full length 
without a sign of rock bottom. 

‘¢ The rock is very irregular,” 
I said to Pema. “ It will take 
some time to work our way 
down.” 

But the little man was in 
high fettle and he scouted my 
forebodings. ‘‘ The quarrymen 
are very clever at that. They 
will soon clear away the rock. 
There is ten weeks yet.” 

Suddenly he gave a shout 
of alarm. A dense fog was 
forming inside the caisson—a 


sure sign that the air pressure 
was falling. We were blinded 
by horrid coils of thick vapour, 
while a menacing sound of 
gurgling water assailed my sing. 
ing ears and I felt a swirl of 
cold water round my ankles, 
Then, as I splashed in the 
direction of the ladder, the 
light failed altogether. 

“This way,” shouted Pema, 
“the ladder is here! I am 
touching it !”’ 

In a second I was beside him, 
and we scampered up pursued 
by the rushing waters. But 
there was now no danger, for 
the water could not rise higher 
than the level of the river 
outside. As soon as we flung 
ourselves panting on to the 
staging, we were safe. 

“What has happened?” I 
gasped. 

“The ishteam has stopped. 
Listen !”’ 

It was true. There was now 
no sound but the faint chuckle 
of the lapping water. What 
on earth had happened to the 
air supply? Had the com- 
pressor broken down? Had 
the pipes burst? Had ...!? 
We groped for the door, and 
emerged blinking into daylight. 
Everything appeared to be 
quite normal, and Pema’s wait- 
ing gang greeted us with en- 
thusiasm. Brushing them aside, 
we dashed up the bank of the 
river to the power-house, eX- 
pecting to receive tidings of 
disaster—but all was quiet. 
True, the engine was not work- 
ing, but we could see the driver 
going about his business with 
an oil-can. 
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“ What is wrong? Why has 
the engine stopped ? ” 

The driver looked up in 
surprise. ‘‘ Nothing is wrong, 
sahib.”” 

“Then why the blank blank 
plank has the engine stopped ? ”’ 

“To give it oil, sahib,” he 
responded mildly. I sat down 
heavily, speechless with exas- 
peration—but Pema did not 
hesitate. He swung the engine- 
driver over his shoulder despite 
his yells of alarm, marched 
straight down to the edge of 
the river, and flung the squeal- 
ing man into a deep pool. 

“Food for crocodiles! That 
is all you are fit for,” he 
shrilled, leaving the terrified 
man to scramble out. ‘ That 
will teach you not to shut off 
ishteam when there are men 
inside the caisson.” 

Then he collected his men 
and shepherded them into the 
air-lock three at a time. They 
soon grew accustomed to their 
surroundings and worked hap- 
pily smashing at the rock. The 
Chief had forbidden the use 
of explosives inside the caisson, 
so we had to use quarrying 
methods to break up the rock. 
It was a desperately slow 
business to drill holes by hand 
and split off hard lumps of 
limestone, but soon the men 
grew skilful at the work and 
steady progress was made. 

Steady progress! Yes, but 
were we going fast enough ? 
Nine weeks now were left to us. 
Luck had favoured us so far, 
but would it hold? Only nine 
weeks! In that time we had 
to smash our way down into 
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the everlasting rock, level it 
off, and then fill the central 
well in the caisson with concrete. 
I ticked off the days and lay 
awake at night making endless 
calculations in my head till I 
fell into a restless sleep. 

With April came the wither- 
ing blast of the hot weather. 
Gone were the brilliant sunny 
days of the winter; day by 
day the heat increased, and a 
burning wind moaned across 
the scorched rocks of the river 
gorge. It was hot enough 
outside in the blazing sun, but 
inside the caisson it became 
unbearable. I had not fore- 
seen this; I thought that in 
the depths of the river, sur- 
rounded by cold water, it 
would be cool and comfortable 
to work. But this was a 
mistake—the compressed air 
blown into the caisson was 
initially heated by the sun and 
then further heated by com- 
pression. It was terrible; the 
inside of the caisson became 
like an overheated greenhouse. 
The air picked up loads of 
moisture from the glistening 
walls so that it was difficult 
to breathe with comfort, let 
alone do quarryman’s work. 
It became impossible for a 
man to remain inside for more 
than an hour, and extra shifts 
of men had to be trained. 
Gasping, we would emerge from 
the air-lock, our skins pouring 
with moisture and soaking our 
clothes so that we suffered 
from the sudden chilling of our 
exhausted frames in the tearing 
wind. Sickness showed its ugly 
head; cramps and gripings 
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assailed us and sapped our 
will-power. Yet my stout lads 
kept on, and slowly the great 
caisson sank down through the 
living rock, while I probed 
with growing anxiety for the 
appearance of a level bed at a 
reasonable depth. 

Six weeks! Soon it would 
be May, and still the uneven 
rock persisted. We seemed to 
be scratching down the face 
of an underwater precipice. 
It was difficult and dangerous 
work ; one piece of carelessness 
and the whole caisson might 
topple over sideways carrying 
every man inside it to destruc- 
tion. Surely we must strike 
rock-bottom soon ! 

Five weeks, and we were 
smitten with a plague of boils. 
Any little scratch festered and 
opened out into a hideous sore. 
Work had to cease at intervals 
while our wounds were dressed 
with carbolic lotion, and we 
began to look like a colony of 
lepers, limping painfully about 
the work with bandaged limbs. 
Yet we kept on, exhausted by 
the hot vapours of the air 
chamber, racked with internal 
cramps, and sick with festering 
sores. We ate unhappily at 
irregular intervals, and grew 
hollow-eyed and gaunt. 

Pema was a tower of strength. 
His frame was wasted, but his 
will was indomitable. He kept 
up a flow of wit and humour 
of an unprintable ribaldry 
which helped to maintain the 
flagging spirits of his men. 
With me he was full of opti- 
mism—there was never a hint 
of failure in his manner, and 
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he merely looked forward to 
the day when we should rest 
contentedly with the work 
safely concluded. 

Four weeks! Twenty-eight 
days! Each day was a torment 
of misery and yet I grudged 
its passing. But about this 
time there was good news. 
Pema himself brought it to 
me, hobbling over the rocks 
of the river- bank when he 
saw Me approaching. He had 
to use a sort of crutch now 
owing to a frightful sore on 
one leg. 

‘‘ Bed-rock!”’ he shouted. 
““T have touched it with the 
probing rod. Soon we shall be 
finished! In ten days...” 
He was almost incoherent with 
joy. I hastened to the caisson, 
and together we went in through 
the air-lock. The quarrymen 
were laughing and singing down 
below as we clambered down 
the steel ladder. I took the 
probe and thrust it deep in— 
it stopped with a metallic jar. 
I tried again, with the same 
result, and wherever I probed 
there was the rock at about 
the same depth. It was too 
good to be true; the rock lay 
at a natural level, and when we 
reached it the caisson would 
rest evenly and naturally on 
a firm bed. And we still had 
four weeks—well, not quite 
four weeks; nineteen days, 
say, if the monsoon was up to 
time. I returned to the open 
air feeling better than I had 
done for many a day, and that 
night I slept well during the 
few hours I snatched away 
from the work. 
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Next morning I disliked the 
look of the sky. There were 
some heavy-looking clouds on 
the horizon and there was a 
smell of damp in the dawn 
wind. I had arranged for 
telegrams to be sent to me 
from places in the watershed 
of the river, where the monsoon 
rains would fall far away on 
the west coast, and I sent an 
inquiry about the outlook. The 
reply was reassuring, but the 
fear of an unusually early 
preak of the rains was added 
to my other fears. Then the 
worst happened. 

The caisson had been sunk 
a few more feet. The level 
bed of rock was now not far 
below the cutting edge, but a 
great black mass of stone of a 
curious shape blocked progress. 
The quarrymen looked at it 
with puzzled frowns. 

“ This is something different, 
sahib. We have not seen its 
like. The tools break against 
it.” 

The black stone defied all 
efforts to dislodge it. Small 
chips came away and were 
examined in daylight — they 
were jet-black and diamond 
hard. Twenty days. Fifteen 
days. Twelve days. And still 
the great lump of black stone 
remained sullenly blocking the 
way. I grew desperate. Tele- 
grams now spoke of gathering 
clouds on the sea coast, and I 
began to dread the possibility 
of failure at the last moment. 
I feared that any day now a 
wire would come announcing 
heavy rain down-country and 
heralding a tawny flood pour- 
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ing down the river valley. 
Even Pema’s courage flagged. 

‘“‘ That black stone was placed 
there by the Devil,” he mut- 
tered. ‘It is God’s will that 
the bridge shall not be built.” 

There seemed to be some 
confused theology here, but I 
was in no mood for laughter. 
I felt despondent and weary. 
My clothes hung loosely on my 
gaunt frame, shrunken with 
loss of sleep, with wretched 
food eaten without appetite, 
and the maddening poison of a 
dozen foul sores. 


“The Devil? Then we will 
drive out the Devil with 
dynamite.” 

“Sahib! Dynamite inside 


the caisson ? What will...?” 

“TI know that the Chief 
sahib has forbidden dynamite, 
but we cannot wait. Now 
listen. . . .” 

We told Mistri Har Narain 
to make a gadget for extracting 
the dynamite if it misfired. 
I did not mean to run the risk 
of having the work held up by 
the need for spending endless 
time in gingerly extracting an 
unexploded cartridge. So Mistri 
Har Narain made an ingenious 
tin case for the cartridge which 
could be slipped down a bore- 
hole and as easily removed. A 
deep hole was drilled in the 
Devil Stone and a long length 
of ‘wet’ fuse, which would 
burn under water, was at- 
tached to the charge. Then 
the fuse was lit and everyone 
was cleared out of the caisson. 
I allowed a five-minute length 
of fuse, and, while it was burn- 
ing, water was allowed to enter 
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the caisson so as to diminish 
the effect of any damage from 
the explosion. 

Watch in hand, I waited. 
We should feel the bump of 
the explosion underfoot. The 
second hand of the watch 
ticked round to the appointed 
time—passed it and ticked on. 
I waited a full minute longer, 
for sometimes there is a de- 
layed explosion. Pema looked 
at me anxiously, sensing that 
there was something wrong. 
I waited another minute, and 
another, and turned sick with 
disappointment. 

“ Pema, the charge has mis- 
fired.” 

He muttered curses on the 
wretched cartridge. I felt my 
courage failing at this further 
disaster; and I realised un- 
happily that I should have to 
go down into the dark caisson 
alone and extract the cartridge. 
So near to success! To fail at 
the last moment like this was 
nauseating, and I sat dejectedly 
on a rock, miserable and full of 
a growing fear. 

Regulations wisely provided 
that there should be a wait of 
half an hour after a misfire to 
avoid the possibility of a long- 
delayed action. It was the 
most wretched half-hour I have 
ever spent. My staff shrank 
from me, sensing my unhappi- 
ness. Besides, they were mut- 
tering among themselves about 
the Devil Stone. Bad luck had 
come to the bridge! Better 


stop work lest the Powers of 
Darkness bring misfortune upon 
them. Their cattle would die, 
their wives 


misearry, their 


eldest sons perish! The sahih 
was mad to pit himself against 
the Devil! Thus they mur. 
mured with rising clamour. 
Stop work and fly from the 
accursed place, brothers! They 
waved their skinny bandaged 
arms and began to hobble away 
with sidelong looks at me. 

Pema limped up with lagging 
steps. ‘The appointed time 
has passed. I go to remove the 
cartridge.” 

I rose dizzily, for I was a 
sick man in that black hour of 
failure. ‘Not so. Remain 
here and wait for me. And tell 
those jabbering fools to be 
silent. I shall remove the 
cartridge and then we must 
try again.” 

The little man regarded me 
oddly. ‘As you order,” he 
said in doubting tones, “ but 
it will be better if I go.” 

I motioned to him to stand 
aside, and I went to the caisson 
after ordering compressed air 
to be blown into it again. 
Pema made one last remon- 
strance, but I told him fiercely 
to stop talking, and I entered 
the air-lock alone, shutting the 
massive steel door behind me. 
Even as I shut it, I saw the 
waiting gang creeping down 
the path towards the caisson, 
drawn by an irresistible curi- 
osity—their limping gait and 
bandaged limbs giving them 
the sorrowful look of a plague- 
stricken mob. A second later 
I was in darkness, and I turned 
the cock admitting compressed 
air to the lock. In a minute 
the inner door swung free and 
I stepped on to the steel 
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staging running round the 
inside of the caisson. How 
familiar it all was! And yet 
how strange now with no sound 
of men at work, but only the 
hiss of the incoming air and a 
little chuckle of water from 
somewhere. 

I went down the ladder as 
steadily as I could for the 
fear which tormented me. In 
a wild moment I half hoped 
that the cartridge would ex- 
plode in my face and put an 
end to everything. Failure! 
I could not bear to contem- 
plate it. 

I jumped clear of the ladder 
and turned towards the Devil 
Stone glistening black in the 
dripping gloom. I stopped 
dead—for there was something 
unfamiliar about it. I knew 
every knob of its ungainly 
shape, but now—what was it ? 
Then I gave a shout of astonish- 
ment. It was incredible, im- 
possible, and I blinked my eyes 
inamazement. For the brutish 
thing was lying over at an 
angle and it was cracked right 
across under the cutting edge 
as cleanly as though cut with 
a saw. For a full minute I 
think I must have stood there 
staring at the miracle which 
had happened. Miracle? So 
it seemed to my bewildered 
gaze; and yet it was possible 
that, under the combined pres- 
sure of the cutting edge and of 
the quarrymen’s efforts, the 
thing was just on the point of 
cracking so that the sharp 
shock of the exploding detonator 
had pulled the trigger, as it 
were, and had released the 


gigantic forces that had shat- 
tered the cursed stone. 

Then strength surged back 
into my limbs. <A sick man ? 
I laughed aloud and then 
steadied myself for the delicate 
work of extracting the un- 
exploded dynamite. I blessed 
our foresight and the skill of 
Mistri Har Narain which made 
this an easy but ticklish job, 
and I laughed again as the 
gadget came clear and harmless 
into my hand. I took the car- 
tridge, ascended to the staging 
shaking with merriment, and, 
tumbling into the air-lock, 
released the air pressure. The 
outer door swung open let- 
ting in the blessed daylight, 
and I stood in the doorway 
with Pema and his men gaping 
at me as at one returned from 
the dead. I roared with hys- 
terical laughter at them, the 
hollow steel caisson booming 
with metallic echoes, so that 
they shrank from me in fear. 

“The Devil is dead!” I 
shrieked at them. ‘ The Devil 
Stone is broken ! ”’ 

Then I flung the cartridge 
far into the crocodile pool and 
sank weak and gasping on to 
a lump of rock. Pema leapt 
into the air-lock and dis- 
appeared from view leaving 
me to the fatherly care of old 
Mistri Har Narain. 

‘¢ Ts the Stone indeed broken, 
sahib ? ” 

“Yes... yes, it is a miracle. 
It is God’s will that the bridge 
shall be built.” 

** Assuredly. Now it will be 
well if the sahib returns to 
camp and rests awhile.” 
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“Not so, Mistriji, I am 
well and strong once more. 
There will be time for rest 
when the rains come. There 
are yet a few days remaining.” 

“Tf God wills. Yet I 
think . . .” 

There was a hiss of air from 
the air-lock and the door was 
flung open. Pema stood there, 
his eyes blazing with a new 
fire. The rope’s-end was in his 
hand, and he brandished it 
with all his old fervour. 

‘ Misbegotten sons of shame, 
why are you standing there ? 
Idle good -for - nothings, do 
you draw the Sirkar’s pay for 
squatting on your hunkers and 
growing fat and greasy with 
too much food and no work ? 
Into the caisson! It is as the 
sahib has said. I have seen 
with my own eyes that the 
Devil is dead. . . .” 

With a rapid fire of feigned 
abuse he swept his men to- 
gether, their superstitious fears 
forgotten. Into the caisson, 
brothers ! Laughing and 
chattering they entered the 
air-lock in rapid succession and 
passed on into the steaming 
vapours of the _ river - bed. 
Mistri Har Narain restrained 
me from going too. 

“Nay, nay, sahib. It is 
enough. See, the pieces of the 
Devil Stone are already being 
brought forth.” 


It was true. Pema and his 


men worked like men possessed. 
At rapid intervals the air hissed 
from the air-lock and chunks of 
jet-black stone were flung out. 
No one dreamed of stopping 
fora moment. With shouts of 
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enthusiasm the stone was shat- 
tered into fragments and spued 
forth from the caisson in an 
ever-growing pile. The long 
afternoon passed amid a Dlaz- 
ing torment of heat, but stil] 
Pema and his men toiled on. 
I went into the caisson to 
suggest a brief spell, but Pema 
would not hear of it. 

“The Devil is dead,” he 
shrilled. ‘‘ Would you bring 
him to life again?” And an 
answering roar from the men 
silenced my attempt to call a 
halt. I probed round with my 
rod in all directions, attended 
by Pema chuckling with glee 
as we registered firm rock at 
an even depth. 

‘Tt is a miracle. You will 
see that the rock will show 
flat as a table. In an hour we 
shall be ready.” 

The last of the Devil Stone 
was flung out amid a stream of 
hearty abuse from the grinning 
gang. Forgotten were foul 
sores and exhausted limbs. 
They came tumbling out of 
the air-lock and collected in 
an excited group, their stained 
clothes sodden and ragged. As 
soon as the last man was out 
Pema signalled for the com- 
pressed air to be stopped. 

‘“‘ Stand clear ! ’’ he cried, his 
hands on the stop-cock ready 
to release the air from the 
caisson. He turned the cock, 
and an answering hiss of escap- 
ing air sounded. He sprang 
clear himself, and almost at 
once there was a slight shudder 
in the great mass of the caisson. 
There came a sudden shock a8 
though of an earthquake, and 
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with a mighty thud _ the 
thousand tons of steel and 
masonry slid down several feet. 

Pema and I jumped into the 
air-lock, bidding the rest wait. 
Already the engine was pump- 
ing air into the caisson and we 
stood on the staging, as we 
had done on that first day, 
watching the black water sink 
lower and lower in the central 
well. We were both rather 
sient now, in spite of the 
expectant joy which filled us. 
We felt certain that all was 
well; aS soon as possible we 
descended the ladder to the 
bed of the river far below the 
water-level outside and stood 
on the firm rock now exposed 
on every side. 

Pema nodded and smiled. 
“Tt is as I said. This is a 
table off which a maharajah 
could eat his food.’’ He turned 
to me with a graceful salaam. 
“Sahib, it is finished.” 

“ By God’s will.” 

“Verily. We are all children 
of God.” 

Quietly we ascended the 
ladder and emerged from the 
lock. The gang was waiting, 
and Pema addressed them ex- 
plaining that the work was 
finished. They took it in 
silence, for they were very 
weary. So, too, was I, and 
even Pema seemed suddenly 
tired. I told them to go and 
rest until the next morning, 
and they answered with a 
murmur of thanks. Then they 
limped off by twos and threes 
to their quarters. Pema, too, 
Salaamed and went quietly 
away while the sun sank into 
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a bank of heavy clouds. But 
the sight gave me no qualms of 
apprehension, for I knew that 
everything was going to come 
right. 

Grey-haired old Mistri Har 
Narain was at my elbow and 
he urged me to return to camp. 
He said he would come with 
me, if I permitted ; he wished 
to borrow a—er—a measuring- 
tape. He had mislaid his own. 
It was a fault, an undoubted 
fault, but he had some urgent 
work, and if I would lend him 
mine... 

So the kindly old man chat- 
tered on, keeping ever close at 
my side until my dragging 
footsteps reached camp. Then 
he salaamed and turned to go. 

‘¢ Mistriji, you are very kind. 
You have been like a father to 
me during these months.” 

““ Nay, sahib, it is you who 
are father and mother to us 
all.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, in this hour 
I would call you by the name 
of father.” 

The wrinkled old face broke 
into a smile. ‘Sahib, it is 
nothing. Now I ask leave to 
go, for I do not think you were 
deceived by my foolish talk of 
a measuring-tape.”’ 

I slept the clock round and 
woke to receive a bunch of 
wires announcing the imminent 
burst of the monsoon on the 
west coast. But what did I 
care now? In a few days all 
would be ready. Chanting 

gangs of men dragged plant 
and machinery from the path 
of the flood which would sweep 
the river-bed clear in a few 











days’ time. Masses of concrete 
poured into the caisson, turning 
it into an impregnable mono- 
lith, resting solid and im- 
movable on a flat base of 
living rock. Pema, the man of 
iron, trotted round with his 
rope’s-end whirling ; but there 
was no need for urging the 
gangs. They sang at their 
work, and like magic the river- 
bed was stripped of everything, 
while the bulbous clouds piled 
high in the sky and a damp 
smell sweetened the parched 
air with a refreshing aroma. 
All is well, brothers! The 
rains will be good and will 
ensure good crops. Why not, 
since the Devil is dead? Thus 
they sang at their work until 
the day when the clouds broke 
and the heavens opened. 

In an incredibly short time 
the sands of the river-bed were 
covered with muddy channels 
of water widening until they 
united in a broad stream rising, 
rising, as the hours passed, high 
and ever higher, submerging 
familiar objects one by one 
while we sat on the bank and 
watched. Our temporary earth- 
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works were washed away, their 
work done and the need for 
them past. Higher and higher 
rose the boiling flood Sweeping 
past the bridge and carrying 
mass of débris with it. Faster 
and faster rushed the devouring 
waters eddying and swirling, 
while great blisters of water 
rose from the depths and burst 
with a sinister splash. And 
still the flood rose until the 
echoing gorge was filled from 
side to side with a roaring 
madness of waters which shook 
the ground where we stood, 
while trees, dead cattle, and 
floating islands of flotsam 
whirled past us. Thunder 
roared overhead and a cease- 
less deluge flung itself from 
the overcharged clouds. But I 
cared nothing for this rage 
and fury. I stood with Pema 
and Mistri Har Narain staring 
across the flood to where the 
caisson stood squarely in the 
midst of the waters, breasting 
the flood and flinging showers 
of spray aside as it sturdily 
broke the furious waves which 
hurled themselves upon it... 
and there it stands to this day. 
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BY REGINALD 


It was Bismarck who observed 
that, for an invading army, 
there were a hundred ways in 
to England but not even one 
safe way out. Napoleon, for 
all his elaborate preparations 
and the longing looks he cast 
across the narrow strip of 
water that separated the Camp 
at Boulogne from Albion’s 
white cliffs, eventually ‘ cried 
off’; and the possibility of 
enemy invasion receded from 
the forefront of men’s minds 
into the limbo of the happily 
remote. 

To all intents and purposes, 
from the day of Norman 
William’s descent on Hastings 
until the present time—and 
making all due allowance for 
the temporary success which 
attended van Tromp’s maritime 
gesture in the Thames estuary 
—the boast remains good that 
no alien foot has ever made a 
lasting impress upon so much 
as an inch of British soil. 
For all that, on more than one 
occasion it has been, to borrow 
the phrase the Iron Duke 
applied to another episode of 
more than passing moment, 
“a damned close run thing.”’ 
Technically, in one small in- 
stance, ‘foreign invasion’ has 
actually been suffered, in cir- 
cumstances which, at the time, 
fluttered the dovecots in no 
uncertain measure. 

The menace of the French 
VOL. CCOXLI.—NO. MCCCCLVI. 





A FORGOTTEN INVASION. 


HARGREAVES. 


Revolution had burst upon a 
monarchical Europe with all 
the stunning effect of a stable 
oath snarled amidst the refine- 
ments of a Fragonard drawing- 
room. Mobrule, therule of the 
whole by its lowest elements, 
had raised its ugly head to 
challenge the older systems of 
governance ; and the challenge 
had been accepted with a 
promptitude begotten of a very 
lively fear of the potential 
consequences of neglect. 

But the first clash between 
the ragged but incandescently 
enthusiastic hordes of the young 
Republic and the impoverished, 
battle-worn armies of the Allies 
ranged against them ended in 
what virtually amounted to a 
stalemate. The Treaty of Bale, 
signed in the spring of 1795, 
cried no more than a temporary 
halt, however, to hostilities 
obviously predestined to re- 
sumption. As between the 
two parties to the recent 
struggle, honours were fairly 
evenly divided; but behind 
the facade of a tottering Treaty 
England’s implacable enmity 
only awaited the opportunity 
and the means again to declare 
herself openly hostile. Oppor- 
tunities there were in plenty ; 
but the means were sadly 
lacking. The expeditions to 
the French settlements at the 
Cape and in the West Indies 
had imposed an appalling drain 
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upon the country’s military 
resources ; and the recruitment 
of an adequate army and navy 
for the further prosecution of 
hostilities offered a problem 
wellnigh insolvable. For all 
that a renewal of the conflict 
was not long in breaking out, 
its resumption precipitated by 
the two abortive expeditions 
to Brittany and the mouth of 
the Loire, in which French 
Royalist resurgence had been 
feebly reinforced by a mixed 
British armament as inadequate 
in strength as it was impover- 
ished in leadership. 

In the age-old struggle be- 
tween France and Britain, an 
invasion of Ireland, to be sup- 
ported in strength by a local 
insurrection, had long been 
regarded as a move pregnant 
with possibilities for deflecting 
a heavy proportion of British 
arms from the main arena of 
endeavour on the Continent. 
So, with the general renewal 
of hostilities in the summer of 
1796, an expedition of 42 ships 
and over 25,000 men was 
assembled at Brest under the 
command of the brilliant 
ex-ranker, General Lazare 
Hoche. Designed to set forth 
in the autumn, it did not 
actually get under weigh until 
15th December. Despite bad 
weather in the crossing, the 
bulk of the armament arrived 
in Bantry Bay on 20th De- 
cember; but the frigate La 
Fraternité, with Hoche on board, 
had been blown off her course, 
and failed to put in an appear- 
ance. 

In_ the 


absence of any 


authoritative voice, the request 
of Grouchy—then a subordinate 
commander—to be put ashore 
with the 6000 men available 
went unheeded; and with its 
disregard the priceless element 
of surprise was lost for good 
and always. In point of fact 
the only part of the armament 
actually to set foot on shore 
consisted of the men of a 
reconnoitring party, who landed 
from one of the ships’ boats. 

Advancing tentatively inland, 
and with an entire lack of even 
the most elementary military 
precautions, they fell easy 
victims to a party of cavalry, 
who dispersed them without the 
firing of a single shot. 

For Dalrymple, the British 
General in command at Cork, 
had been prompt to answer the 
rumour of imminent invasion 
by setting his meagre garrison 
in motion: Bandon, on the 
coast road, had been occupied 
in some strength, and a screen 
of patrols thrown out where- 
with to keep in touch with any 
attempt at a forced landing. 
More surprising still—at least 
to those who had counted 80 
confidently upon a spontaneous 
rising in support of the French 
—was the loyalist response to 
the threatened danger: men 
swarmed to the colours, and 
in a few days the numbers of 
the Yeomanry had risen to 
over 20,000 men. 

With regard to the little 
brush between the would-be 
invaders and the thin line of 
defence, the outcome reflected 
small credit on French arms; 
for, with one exception, the 
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whole of the boat’s crew was 
rounded up and sent off under 
escort to incarceration in 
Dublin. The only individual 
to escape was the Master- 
at-arms of the frigate Coquille, 
one Moreau de Jonnés. Making 
a devious way inland, this lone 
adventurer fell in with a small 
party of the disaffected Irish 
under the leadership of a local 
worthy named Fitzgerald, and 
with them bore his part in one 
or two trifling skirmishes that 
fell out between the rebels and 
certain of the Yeomanry patrols 
acting a8 the screen of Dal- 
rymple’s defence. Eventually, 
this stray ewe-lamb was taken 
off by a boat from the brig 
L’ Affronteur ; subsequently, at 
a much later date, to survive 
imprisonment in the English 
hulks and live to the ripe age 
of ninety-two as an honoured 
Member of the Institute and 
an acknowledged authority on 
statistics, of all things in the 
world! His death occurred on 
the eve of the day which saw 
the declaration of war between 
France and Germany in 1870. 
But the rescue of de Jonnés 
was the last contact between 
alien ship and native shore. 
The weather was thickening, 
and by the time La Fraternité 
had rejoined the balance of the 
fleet, no option was left but to 
put out to sea. In the violent 
storm which supervened on 
the 25th the line-of-battle ship 
Scévola foundered ; the frigate 
Impatience ran on the rocks at 
Cape Clear ; the transport Fils- 
Unique fell into the hands of 
the British; La Résolve lost 
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her masts in grounding, and 
was only just saved by Le 
Pégase, who managed to tow 
her off. “Five of the ships,’ 
a chronicler informs us, * were 
lost or destroyed by their 
officers to avoid capture, and 
six more had been taken by a 
few frigates which were lying 
off Cork.” In addition, the 
Admiralty could claim such 
credit as might be wrung from 
the purely adventitious action 
which followed on the chance 
meeting of the Indefatigable, of 
44 guns, and the Amazon, of 
38 guns, under Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew, with the 74- 
gun Les Droits de ’ Homme off 
Ushant. In the brisk engage- 
ment which ensued, the French 
ship was driven ashore with 
heavy loss. The Amazon ex- 
perienced no better fate, al- 
though in her case her crew 
were saved by the exertions of 
her sister ship. 

In all, so Adolphus reports, 
the French loss amounted to 
four sail-of-the-line and eight 
frigates, sunk, destroyed, or 
captured. Eventually, La 
Fraternité, with Hoche still on 
board, having rejoined what 
was left of the fleet, ‘‘ the whole 
sailed gloomily back to Brest.” 

It was clear that the enter- 
prise had misfired. What was 
equally clear—to all save the 
responsible authorities—was the 
indisputable fact that what had 
been ventured once could be 
attempted a second time, per- 
haps in even more formidable 
strength. To the voice of 
alarm, however, those in re- 
sponsibility continued to turn 
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an unresponsive ear. But the 
complacent serenity in which 
they had enshrouded them- 
selves was to suffer a rude 
awakening when, with the 
suddenness of the proverbial 
bolt from the blue, there came 
the news, on 23rd February 
1797, of the landing of a hostile 
force, to a number estimated 
with fantastic variability, who 
were alleged to have pillaged 
Ilfracombe; while another 
body was reported as having 
landed and made good its 
footing on the north-west coast 
of Pembrokeshire, near Fish- 
guard. 

Something not unakin to 
panic reigned in high places, 
and rumour was busy in its 
alarmist progress through the 
streets. 

Fortunately, initial reports 
can nearly always be discounted 
a8 conveying an impression of 
disaster which the real facts 
entirely fail to warrant; and 
these proved no exception tothe 
rule. For, later, it was ascer- 
tained that these dual violations 
of British soil had not been the 
action of one expeditionary 
force, divided into two self- 
contained armaments, descend- 
ing at the same given moment 
at two separate points of pene- 
tration, but the work of one 
party of invasion only, whose 
raid upon Ilfracombe had pre- 
ceded by a few hours their 
subsequent appearance farther 
up the coast. 

While the principal scheme 
for the descent on Ireland was 
undergoing preparation, a sub- 
sidiary plan for a raid in force 
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upon the coast of England 
itself had also occupied the 
attention of the French Diree- 
tory and the responsible naval 
and military authorities. 

Preparations for this raid 
had lagged somewhat under the 
preoccupation of the larger 
venture ; but by the January 
of 1797 the local powers at 
Brest were prepared to give it 
their blessing. 

Under the command of 
an Irish-American renegade, 
Colonel Tate, a force some 
12,000 strong had been scraped 
together, consisting for the 
most part of outcasts, galley 
slaves, and malefactors, re- 
cruited by throwing open the 
enrolment sheets to the denizens 
of the local gaols and hulks, 
whose doubtful quality was 
stiffened by the inclusion of a 
few experienced soldiers of 
desperate and sanguine char- 
acter. This choice gleaning of 
Republican refuse had _ been 
dignified by the title of Ia 
Seconde Légion de France, and 
its components had been sworn 
to wage “ war to the mansion 
and peace to the cottage” in 
the name of the “ avengers of 
liberty,” by which additional 
title it had been further sought 
to disguise the dubious char- 
acter of the personnel. Tate 
had been assured that the 
cohort of which he was to 
assume command would be 
composed of ‘resolute and 
determined men.’”’ And so they 
were, in their prosecution of 
the gentle arts of rapine and 
sabotage, but in little else. 
Not that these qualities threat- 
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ened in any way to detract 
from their usefulness in the 
fulfilment of the particular 
mission to which they had been 
detailed. Tate’s ‘instructions’ 
were as optimistic as they were 
comprehensive. 

The destruction of Bristol 
was declared as the expedition’s 
primary objective, to accom- 
plish which the commander was 
ordered to ascend the River 
Avon at nightfall, and his men, 
being well supplied with com- 
bustibles, were thereupon to 
set fire to the town on the 
windward side, so as to reduce 
it to speedy and complete ruin, 
“with the ports, the docks, 
and the shipping ; which would 
strike terror and amazement 
into the very heart of the 
capital of England.’”’ There- 
after, the ‘instructions’ went 
on to define the three principal 
objects in view, which were 
“to raise an insurrection in 
the country ; to interrupt and 
embarrass its commerce; to 
prepare and facilitate the way 
for a descent, by distracting 
the government.”’ Elaborating 
this amiable theme, the in- 
vaders were exhorted to “ in- 
cite the poor by a distribution 
of money and liquor, by in- 
vectives against the rich, and 
particularly the clergy and 
officers of the army and navy.” 
Continuing, the ‘ instructions ’ 
directed that ‘‘ commerce was 
to be interrupted by breaking 
down bridges, cutting dykes, 
Tuining causeways, and plun- 
dering convoys of subsistence, 
public stages and waggons, and 
even private carriages; and 


cutting off the supplies of 
provisions from the principal 
towns, burning all vessels and 
boats on rivers and canals, 
which would throw a great 
number of workmen out of 
employ, who would in con- 
sequence be disposed to join 
in any project by which they 
could gain subsistence.” The 
success of the expedition, it 
was added, would also be 
promoted by “ burning arsenals 
in the seaports, stopping govern- 
ment couriers, and seducing 
troops to desert.’”’ All in all, 
quite a modest little programme 
for a force totalling something 
less than the third of a brigade ! 

Lest, it is presumed, the 
adventurers should be tempted 
into idleness, Colonel Tate was 
further informed that ‘“ by 
combined boldness and intelli- 
gence ” he might easily possess 
himself of Chester and Liver- 
pool. These towns he was 
instructed to devastate by 
“burning the magazines and 
filling up the ports.” By way 
of stimulation, the leader was 
assured that he would be joined 
by other columns of French 
troops, advancing to join hands 
with him from York, Northum- 
berland, and Durham; _al- 
though no record exists of any 
preparations having been put 
in hand to fit out additional 
expeditions for the invasion 
of these several points of 
departure. 

In due course two frigates, 
La Vengeance and La Résistance, 
a corvette, La Constance, and a 
lugger, La Valeur, with the 
twelve hundred legionaries 
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aboard, set sail from Brest, 
generously empowered to 
“ conquer, plunder, and revolu- 
tionise’’ England. In all the 
enjoyment of an unimpeded 
passage, they headed for the 
Bristol Channel, and by 20th 
February had fetched Ilfra- 
combe Bay. 

Ilfracombe —at that time 
no more than a tiny village— 
in common with other com- 
munities contiguous to the 
Bristol Channel, had shared the 
general alarm occasioned by 
Hoche’s descent on Bantry 
Bay. As a consequence, look- 
outs were still maintained along 
the shore to support a constant 
watch for the appearance of 
any hostile craft. With the 
approach of Tate and his rabble, 
messengers were sent post-haste 
to Hartland Abbey in search of 
Colonel Paul Orchard, the officer 
commanding the North Devon 
Volunteers. Prompt as the 
men were to assemble at the 
Colonel’s call, the interval of 
time which necessarily elapsed 
before they could get on the 
line of march permitted Tate 
and his ruffianly crew to scuttle 
several merchantmen that were 
lying up in Ilfracombe harbour 
and attempt the destruction of 
the balance of the shipping in 
the haven. In this congenial 
task they were interrupted by 
the appearance of Oolonel 
Orchard and his North Devons ; 
whereat — although they out- 
numbered the Volunteers by a 
handsome margin — esteeming 
discretion the better part of 
valour, they promptly put back 
to their ships, which as 


promptly up-anchored and get 
sail again for the open sea, 
Considering the powers for mis- 
chief in their possession, the 
damage accomplished by the 
raiding party was almost negli- 
gible. As Fortescue has tersely 
phrased it, “‘ the whole enter- 
prise was inspired by such 
motives as prompt a burglar to 
befoul the doorstep of a house 
which he has failed to enter, 
and would never have been 
sanctioned save by a govern- 
ment of blackguards like the 
Directory.” 

Beating out past St David's 
Head and steering eastward, 
the convoy then made for 
Cardigan Bay, entering it from 
the south, and finally dropping 
anchor in a small cove some- 
where about two miles from 
Fishguard, reaching their desti- 
nation on the afternoon of the 
22nd. Preparations were im- 
mediately put in hand for a 
landing at Carrig Gwastad. So 
far, no opposition had been 
offered them ; but for all that 
their debarkation was not 
effected without difficulty, the 
ships’ officers having chosen a 
rock-seamed and generally un- 
suitable point for landing. 

Despite the difficulties which 
attended getting the men ashore, 
however, by 2 A.M. on the 
following day the whole force 
had been safely transported to 
the beach, together with their 
arms, ammunition, and rations 
for four days. But of the four 
field pieces aboard the ships, 
not one had been landed. 

Dusk fell early, and Tate— 
entirely unacquainted with the 
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local topography—decided to 
postpone any further move 
until the following day. Oamp 
was pitched on the open beach, 
under such protection as was 
afforded by the anchored ships. 
The night was cold and without 
moon; there were no tents to 
provide shelter, and with a 
minimum of camp-fires alight 
—and those kept carefully 
dimmed down so as not to 
attract unwelcome attention— 
the hours passed wearily as 
the landing force huddled to- 
gether awaiting the tardy dawn. 

But for all their precautions, 
the beaching of the Frenchmen, 
if unopposed, had not gone 
unobserved. 

Early on the morning of the 
23rd the invaders got into 
motion, heading for their first 
objective, the village of 
Trehowel. As was only to be 
expected, such opportunities 
for pillage as presented them- 
selves on the line of march 
were seized upon with avidity ; 
since, in the absence of the 
necessary large-scale property, 
“war on the mansion” was 
out of the question, so for the 
nonce “‘ peace to the cottage ”’ 
had to go by the board. 

But such profitable and un- 
contested progress was not 
destined for long duration. 
News of the landing had been 
borne swiftly inland, and the 
local authorities had been alert 
to take immediate steps for 
dealing with the danger that 
threatened them. 

Lord Milford was the 
officiating Lord Lieutenant of 
Pembrokeshire, and at his be- 
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hest Captain Lord Cawdor, of 
the Pembrokeshire Yeomanry, 
assumed command of all the 
local forces. These consisted 
of four hundred Fencibles, two 
hundred Militia, and sixty men 
of Cawdor’s own Yeomanry 
cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Dudley Acland and Cornet 
Barnet Bowen-Jordan. This 
handful of six hundred and 
sixty properly equipped and 
accoutred men was supple- 
mented by a host of sturdy 
country folk, ‘‘ armed at ran- 
dom with the implements 
of husbandry and _ similar 
weapons’; while all about 
them swarmed an excited mob 
of their women-folk, arrayed 
alike in their scarlet cloaks and 
tall, steeple beaver hats. 
Arrived scatheless at Tre- 
howel, Tate there decided to 
set up his headquarters and 
report centre. The column 
was thereafter divided into 
two halves, one division being 
directed to continue its march 
through Llanwuda, and the 
other to proceed via Priscarn ; 
at which points, when reached, 
pillaging and general outrage 
were prosecuted with revolu- 
tionary thoroughness. It was 
immediately after these re- 
spective points had _ been 
reached that the invaders were 
brought to a realisation that 
their progress was not to be 
the unimpeded parade that 
they had enjoyed hitherto. 
Ahead of them Cawdor had 
marshalled his uniformed fol- 
lowers in their most imposing 
array, while the gleam of 
weapons glinting from the ranks 
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of the swarming peasantry im- 
plied an armed support by no 
manner of means to be dis- 
counted. Moreover, the hills 
beyond were barred by groups 
arrayed in vivid scarlet and 
sombre black, a combination 
rendered grimly familiar to the 
French by their previous con- 
tact with the British red-coat 
in his shako of black polished 
leather. Whether or no Tate, 
as legend insists, mistook the 
swarm of watching Welshwomen, 
in their martial colours, for a 
reinforcement of regular troops 
in their traditional scarlet uni- 
form, can never now be con- 
clusively determined. Suffice 
it that, in alarm at the pre- 
cariousness of his position, and 
after hurried consultation with 
his subordinate officers, he 
hastened to send in a flag of 
truce, offering capitulation on 
terms, “‘to prevent ’—ironic 
touch !— ‘further bloodshed 
and pillage.”’ Cawdor’s reply 
was a prompt and uncom- 
promising demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender ; the answer 
to be rendered by 10 o’clock 
the following morning. 

The night was passed by 
Cawdor in strengthening his 
dispositions ; by Tate in pro- 
longed and acrimonious dis- 
cussion with the less yielding 
of his officers. But by 9 A.M. 
on the 24th a message was sent 
to the British commander ac- 
cepting his terms and adding 
that the invading force would 
assemble, as had been directed, 
on the sands at Goodwick, 
equidistant between Carrig 
Gwastad and Fishguard. 
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Thither the deflated column 
of the invaders made its way, 
shepherded by the Yeomanry 
Captain and his men. Promptly 
at 2 p.M. Tate surrendered his 
sword to Lord Cawdor in 
person; and his grumbling, 
ruffianly battalions laid down 
their arms, cursing and tearing 
the tricolour cockades from 
their hats as they resentfully 
performed their act of sub- 
mission. 

In addition to the stands of 
arms, sufficient ammunition and 
military stores were yielded up 
to fill a matter of seventy 
carts. By three o’clock all 
was over: half an hour later, 
under a strong escort—for re- 
inforcements had been pouring 
in from all over the western 
area of Wales—the prisoners 
were on the way to Haverford- 
west, there temporarily to be 
interned in the Castle and Town 
Hall. At first detained at 
Carmarthen, the officers sub- 
sequently joined their men in 
their eventual place of im- 
prisonment, aboard the hulks 
at Milford Haven; ‘ exchang- 
ing,” as one chronicler puts it, 
“the labours of the French 
galleys for the idleness of an 
English prison ship,” but 
“guarded by cutters and 
tenders, and awed by cannon 
kept pointing towards them.” 

With no naval armament 
available, Cawdor had no option 
but to permit the French ships 
to up-anchor and clear the 
bay. But Nemesis was await- 
ing them in the persons of 
Sir Harry Neale in the San 
Fiorenzo and Captain Cook in 
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the Nymph. 'The fugitive con- 
voy falling in with these two 
ships of war in its passage back 
to Brest, after little more than 
a show of fight La Résistance 
and her sister frigate struck 
their colours, the former being 
captured in such good shape as 
to make a subsequent re- 
appearance on the books of the 
British Navy under the ap- 
propriate name of Fishguard. 
Thus ended an enterprise 
foredoomed from the very out- 
set to ignominious failure, and 
one, moreover, that was even 
reprobated by the French 
Council of Five Hundred itself 
as “injurious to national 
honour and the brave defenders 
of the country, and a breach 
of the law of nations.” But 
although an official inquiry was 
demanded, the Directory insti- 
tuted no proceedings, ‘ happy,” 
as the Annual Register informs 
us, “that such a transaction 
should fall into oblivion.” 


For their part in the defence 
of Ilfracombe the North Devon 
Volunteers received brief but 
appreciative recognition in the 
columns of the ‘ London 
Gazette.’ To the men of Pem- 
brokeshire, military and civilian 
alike, the King sent a message 
of grateful thanks; although 
his omission to include an 
especial word for the sprightly 
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wearers of the fortuitous scarlet 


cloaks and black hats is all the 
more singular in the light of 


his known reputation for a 


truly Hanoverian gallantry. 
The following letter, forwarded 
by Portland, the Prime Minister, 
was addressed to Lord Cawdor, 
‘“* for all concerned ’’ :— 


“Your Lordship’s exer- 
tions on this occasion, 
joined to those of the 
several corps to whom the 
enemy surrendered, and 
the general spirit and 
energy manifested by the 
people, are circumstances 
highly honourable to all 
those who had any share 
in it, and it is His Majesty’s 
special command that your 
Lordship should take such 
means as you deem most 
effectual to acquaint them 
His particular thanks for 
their most meritorious and 
successful conduct.” 


But the memento of this most 
singular episode cherished above 
all others was the ‘battle 
honour ’ of Fishguard accorded 
to the Pembrokeshire Yeo- 
manry, the only ‘honour’ in 
the whole of our military annals 
to be granted to a British 
regiment for services rendered 
within the confines of the 
United Kingdom. 
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“°TWIXT WIND AND WATER.” 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


NOVEMBER in the Andamans 
is a very pleasant season. The 
south-west monsoon is over; 
the north-east monsoon not 
yet due to begin, and the cold 
weather has come, so far as a 
tropical island has any cold 
weather. After weeks of calm 
there is hardly a ripple on 
the water during the daytime. 
Only when the cool sea-breeze 
springs up as darkness falls do 
the little waves rise that lap 
gently all night along the rock- 
bound eastern shore of Ross 
Island, lying across the mouth 
of the harbour. And even 
then, in the lee of the island, 
where the boats are moored off 
the white coral sand-beach, 
the water is smooth enough to 
reflect the stars and the big 
lamp that stands on a post at 
the head of Ross Jetty. 

Twelve hundred yards to 
the west another lamp shows 
the end of Aberdeen Jetty, 
the landing-place on the main 
island. In the distance behind 
it twinkling stars of light mark 
the convict barracks at Aber- 
deen, and higher up on hilly 
ground there are gleams from 
the windows of two or three 
houses occupied by Settlement 
officers. South of these lies a 
long dark shore backed by 
coconut groves, but with no 
sign of human habitation except 
one bright light, a mile down 
the coast, the lantern hanging 


over the outer gate of the 
Female Jail. 

Ugly and grim, as most 
jails are, it stands on a low 
headland with a steep drop to 
the sea. From the point of 
that headland a long jagged 
fang of ironstone rock runs 
out under water for a furlong 
or more, a few spiky points 
visible at low tide. On both 
sides of this fang the beach is 
sandy, fine white sand of coral 
and sea-shells ground small by 
the monsoon waves. 

It was on such a night in 
November, and work was over 
in the jail: basket and mat- 
making, weaving, and many 
other small handicrafts on 
which the convict women were 
employed. The evening meal 
was finished, the women were 
locked into their rooms for 
the night, and Zarifa, the chief 
convict wardress, having re- 
ported this fact to old Andrew 
Beattie, the jailor, had accom- 
panied him on his final round of 
the prison. Then she, too, had 
gone to bed in the room which 
she shared with three other 
wardresses. Andrew Beattie 
was not only the sole man 
in the jail, but the only free 
person, all the wardresses being 
convicts. 

Zarifa, tall and powerfully 
built for an Indian woman, 
came of an Afghan family long 
settled in the Meerut District. 
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As a girl of fifteen she had 
been married (perhaps ‘ sold’ 
would be a more suitable word) 
to a rich widower, a merchant 
in Delhi to whom her father 
owed money. <A coarse and 
cruel old sensualist, her life 
with him had been a misery 
for several years. Then a 
lover had come, a handsome 
young Rohilla, utterly unprin- 
cipled, yet with a charm which 
she could not resist. But rare 
clandestine meetings, contrived 
at great risk, did not satisfy 
the pair. Between them they 
planned to kill the old man, 
carry off his money, and start 
a new life together. 

The first part of the scheme 
succeeded only too well, the 
second _ failed miserably. 
Zarifa’s lover was hanged for 
the murder, and she, as an 
accomplice, was sent to penal 
servitude. Now, after years 
of good conduct, she was chief 
wardress in the Female Jail and 
a person of importance. Her 
experience as mistress of a 
wealthy house with a large 
staff of servants had taught 
her the art of ruling others, 
and as a Mussulman of good 
family she had a very decided 
superiority complex which 
showed strongly in her dealings 
with Hindu convicts. 

Generally speaking, she used 
her authority justly and im- 
partially, except perhaps in 
the case of one woman, to 
whom she never was quite fair. 
But even an angel (which 
Zarifa certainly was not) would 
have found it hard to treat that 
woman kindly. ‘ Moti’ (‘ The 
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Pearl’) she had been called 
by a sharp-tongued wardress 
when she first arrived, and 
the nickname was incongruous 
enough to make it stick. A 
Hindu from the under-world 
of Bombay, broad-built and 
squat, her face deeply scarred 
by the smallpox that had cost 
her the sight of one eye, Moti 
looked out on all the world 
through the other eye with a 
malignant glare. Insubordi- 
nate, insolent, cross-grained, 
mulish, with a vocabulary of 
foul language which  over- 
stepped the utmost licence of 
unblushing Asia, she was the 
most insufferable of all Zarifa’s 
subordinates. Her record was 
as bad as her looks and char- 


acter. Procuress, abortionist, 
drug smuggler, thief, black- 
mailer, poisoner, there was 


hardly a crime of which she 
was innocent, and she was 
lucky in that the offence for 
which she was finally brought 
to book was not a capital one. 
She hated Zarifa, as she hated 
the sight of any beautiful 
woman unless she could drag 
that beauty in the mud and 
make money by doing so. And 
Zarifa detested her cordially. 
However, Moti and all the 
rest were safely locked up 
until next morning. The 
other three wardresses were al- 
ready asleep, and Zarifa, tired 
from a long day’s work, quickly 
made her preparations for the 
night, put out her lantern, 
curled herself up on her string 
bed, and in a few minutes was 
fast asleep too. 


* 
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Off the western side of Ross, 
between the island and the 
mainland, the Royal Indian 
Marine ship Enterprise lay at 
her moorings. She had lain 
there for the past six months, 
ever since she had come down 
from Rangoon to relieve the 
Quangtung as station guardship 
at Port Blair. It was not 
often that the guardship left 
the harbour; only when the 
Chief Commissioner or the 
Deputy Superintendent had 
occasion to visit some distant 
part of the islands or to run 
down to the Nicobars, or in 
the very rare event of con- 
victs escaping by sea, a thing 
which might not happen in a 
dozen years. So a tour of duty 
at Port Blair was a happy and 
peaceful time for the officers. 
Fishing, shooting, riding, and 
boat-sailing gave them plenty 
to do in their leisure hours, 
and the routine work of a ship 
in harbour, with a well-trained 
Lascar crew, was not arduous. 

The Enterprise was a ship 
of 540 tons, with a crew of 
seventy - nine, including four 
executive officers and three 
engineers. On this night only 
the third officer was on board ; 
the captain, with the first and 
second officers, had gone on 
shore to dine with some friends, 
and would probably not be 
back till near midnight. The 
third officer was not twenty- 
three years of age, and had 
only joined the Royal Indian 
Marine eighteen months before. 
The day had been hot and still, 
with a high glass, and it is 
possible that he was not watch- 


ing the barometer very closely, 
However, late in the eveni 
he noticed a sudden and alarm- 
ing fall in the mercury. Such 
a drop could mean only one 
thing, and he sent a boat off 
to the Ross Jetty with an 
urgent note to the captain. 
The dinner-party broke up at 
once, and the three officers 
hurried back to the ship, but 
it was nearly ten o’clock before 
they were on board. 

In the darkness they did 
not notice that a Norwegian 
sailing-ship, the only other 
vessel in the harbour, which 
had been lying off Chatham 
Island, more than a mile away, 
taking in a cargo of timber, 
was no longer in her berth. 
Her captain had marked the 
sudden fall in the barometer, 
and, taking advantage of the 
light sea-breeze that comes at 
night, had weighed anchor and 
sailed her up into the land- 
locked inner harbour, where he 
had anchored under the lee of 
Viper Island. He, of course, 
had never thought of sending 
a warning to the Enterprise, 
taking it for granted that her 
captain knew as much as he did. 

In that he was right. One 
glance at the barometer as soon 
as he came on board told the 
captain what was coming. 
Without delay he ordered steam 
to be got up and the starboard 
anchor to be let go, the port 
cable being fast to the mooring 
buoy. Whatever might carry 
away was secured, boats were 
lashed, life-lines rigged, and 
with everything battened down, 
there was little more that could 
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pe done in the way of prepara- 
tion. But the captain would 
not feel easy in his mind till 
full steam could be raised. 
Already the sea-breeze had 
dropped dead, giving place to 
g sullen breathless heat. The 
air grew more and more sultry 
and oppressive. The engine- 
room crew were working furi- 
ously; the firemen stripped 
to the waist as they shovelled 
and stoked. They knew that 
it was a race against time. The 
chief engineer watched the 
gauges anxiously as the pres- 
sure slowly rose, but to increase 
the rate at which steam was 
being raised was beyond his 
power. The men in the engine- 
room were working all out, and 
aman can do no more than his 
best. 

Suddenly from across the 
sea came a puff of wind, fiery 
hot. In the lull that followed, 
in the deep silence of the 
torrid night, a far faint sound 
was heard, a high thin scream 
as of a railway whistle at a 
great distance. Nearer and 
nearer it drew, deepening as it 
came to a bull-mouthed roar, 
while all the ship’s company 
listened in apprehension. Then, 
out of the north-east, the 
cyclone struck the ship. For 
a few minutes the shelter of 
Ross Island kept the sea down, 
but the respite was brief. 
Round both ends of the island 
the huge waves came leaping. 
Smothering green seas broke 
over the bulwarks, sweeping 
the decks from end to end, 
while a perfect cataract of 
rain poured down. 
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There was something appal- 
ling in the sudden change from 
still suffocating heat to the 
devilish howl of the wind, the 
lash of the rain, and the 
thunder of monstrous waves. 
Before many minutes the rain- 
belt had passed and the sky 
was clear again, but the storm 
seemed to increase in fury. 
The Enterprise plunged wildly, 
tearing at her moorings as a 
frantic tethered horse might 
tear at his halter. What men 
were on deck could hardly 
breathe, lungs and nostrils filled 
almost to bursting by the 
hurricane that roared past. 
Leaning on the wind as on a 
solid wall, gasping, choking, 
struggling, it was only by help 
of the life-lines that they kept 
their feet as the green water 
poured over the rails. 

The desperate fight continued 
for more than an hour, when 
suddenly the port cable carried 
away. Not long after, the 
captain realised that the star- 
board anchor was dragging. 
With little more than half a 
mile of sea-room, there was 
only one thing to be done. 
He slipped his cable, ordered 
full steam ahead, and tried to 
run for the open sea round the 
southern end of Ross Island. 
At first the ship seemed to 
make no headway, but though 
she had not yet a full head of 
steam she began at length to 
move forward slowly. To the 
west was the main island, a 
dead lee-shore, the breakers 
smashing fiercely on the beach. 

Slowly she forged ahead, 
steering south-east, the only 
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possible escape from that lee- 
shore. But the force of the 
cyclone was now on her beam 
and drove her steadily to lee- 
ward. Had she had her full 
power she would undoubtedly 
have got clear, for even as it 
was, she almost weathered the 
South Point, the headland on 
which the Female Jail stood. 
Almost, but not quite. Just 
as it seemed that she was 
clearing the point there came 
a horrible grinding jar that 
shook the ship from stem to 
stern. The next huge comber 
lifted her high and flung her 
broadside on to the terrible 
reef of jagged rock that ran 
from the point out to sea. Like 
a wild beast pinning its prey 
the wind held her down while 
the merciless waves swept over 
her, beating the crew off her 
deck into the sea. 


Having completed his nightly 
round of the prison, Andrew 
Beattie retired to his own 
quarters on the upper floor to 
make up his books for the day 
and write up what, as an old 
Royal Navy man, he called his 
log. These duties took a long 
time, for Beattie was by no 
means a ready writer, but 
when they were finished he 
put his books carefully away, 
filled his pipe afresh, took 
down his big Bible from its 
shelf, and settled himself to 
an hour’s reading, his regular 
practice before going to bed. 

The window was wide open 
to let in the cool night breeze, 
but before long Beattie be- 
came aware that the breeze 


had ceased. The room grey 
stiflingly hot. Drops of per. 
spiration trickled down his 
forehead. He rose, went to the 
window, and looked out into 
the night. The western gide 
of Ross Island was twinkling 
with lights from many houses, 
Above it the sky was bright 
with stars, though the moon 
had not yet risen, and against 
the dark background of water 
that reflected the starry sky 
Beattie could see the white 
hull of the Enterprise lying at 
her moorings. Sparks were 
flying upward from her funnels 
and two dark columns of smoke 
were rising into the still air. 

“Getting up steam!” said 
he to himself with a nod of 
approval. ‘ She’ll maybe need 
it, too. I mind a night like 
this the time I was in the 
Cossack south of the Philip- 
pines and that typhoon caught 
us. I’m thinking it will be 
foul weather this night.” 

He went back to his reading, 
but for once he could not keep 
his attention on the book. 
Again and again he would get 
up and look out of the window, 
the sweat pouring down his 
face in the close sweltering 
heat. At last he heard in the 
distance that horrible shriek of 
the oncoming storm. Louder 
and louder it came, filling the 
air with a menacing vibration. 
Beattie slammed and bolted 
the jilmil shutters of heavy 
teak, closing the windows be- 
hind them, and waited in the 
breathless heat of the room 
for the bursting of the gale. 

As the full force of the cyclone 
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struck the prison, its solid 
masonry walls quivered to the 
shock. At first the bellow of the 
wind overwhelmed every other 
sound, but as his ear became 
accustomed to it, Beattie real- 
ised that the whole building was 
full of noise. Terrified women 
were shrieking and screaming 
in every room and from every 
cell. This would never do! 
He snatched up his keys and 
went out to stop the panic. 

Calling up all the ward- 
resses, he told them sternly 
to be silent and listen. He 
explained that this was only 
a storm, and that inside stone 
walls there was nothing to be 
feared. His confident manner 
assured them, and in a few 
minutes he had more than a 
dozen women ready to obey 
orders, quiet and reliable. He 
then told them to unlock all 
sleeping-rooms and cells and 
to bring all the convicts into 
the big work-room, in which 
he bade them light a number 
of hurricane lanterns. As the 
women came in, he ordered 
them to sit down in rows, and 
when all were present he ad- 
dressed them in much the 
same words as he had spoken 
to the wardresses. 

Fearlessness is a8 contagious 
a8 panic, and the sight of the 
Jailor Sahib standing there, 
cool and confident, had a won- 
derfully reassuring effect. In 
India the personal touch is 
everything. To these women 
Andrew Beattie represented all 
they knew of Government. 
Few of them had ever heard of 
the Viceroy ; even the Chief 
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Commissioner was a distant 
and unsubstantial personage. 
Beattie Sahib was the autocrat 
who ruled over their lives. 
Being a just and kindly auto- 
crat as well as a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, he fulfilled the 
Asiatic notion of a good ruler. 
So these women, being Asiatics, 
held him in high respect, even 
the worst of them. 

Now, hearing him speak with 
perfect calmness, and being, 
moreover, supported by the 
sight of many others round 
them, all gradually plucked up 
courage. The terrified sobbings 
and whimperings ceased by 
degrees, the stouter - hearted 
helping and cheering the more 
timid. Beattie walked among 
them up and down the seated 
ranks, heartening the more 
frightened, chaffing some of 
the bolder spirits for having 
been afraid of the noise of the 
wind, and by his words and 
manner infusing new nerve 
and pluck into all. 

Before an hour had gone by 
they were all in good heart, 
many of them chattering gaily 
to each other. Beattie felt, 
however, that it would not be 
safe to send them back to their 
quarters. It was his presence 
and the sense of companion- 
ship that was keeping up their 
spirits, as well as the novelty 
of this midnight gathering 
where prison rules were in 
abeyance. So he let them 
chatter as much as they liked, 
watching them with a quiet 
friendly smile. 

Another half-hour had passed 
when suddenly, above the 
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savage roar of the storm, he 
fancied that he heard a scream 
from outside. He listened 
keenly. Yes! There it was 
again! Telling the wardresses 
that he would be back in a few 
minutes, he went to the door 
that led into the courtyard of 
the jail, opened it, and stepped 
outside. Behind the high outer 
wall the courtyard was almost 
calm, the gale howling fiercely 
overhead. But through that 
howl he could hear shrieks 
coming from the sea. Then 
came a sudden flash, as a 
rocket soared up, was caught by 
the wind and swept in a long 
flat curve almost over the jail. 
Beattie ran indoors, hurried 
upstairs to his room, threw 
open the window, and by 
exerting his full strength forced 
back one of the shutters. The 
blast that came in almost 
hurled him to the floor, but 
gripping tight to the window- 
sill he looked out. The moon 
had risen, and by its dim 
light he saw on the reef of 
rocks below the white hull and 
masts of a ship. “‘ My God!” 
he cried, “‘ the Enterprise ! ”’ 
With difficulty he dragged 
open the door, which slammed 
behind him as he ran down- 
stairs. His Navy training had 
taught him to think quickly, 
and as he ran he realised that 
no help could be got from 
outside. There was not a man 
nearer than the convict bar- 
racks at Aberdeen, a long mile 
away. By the time he reached 
the crowded work-room his 
mind was made up. He stood 
in the doorway and called for 


silence. Then in a voice that 
carried to each one above the 
thundering of the wind, he 
spoke— 

“My children, a ship is 
lying broken on the rocks 
beneath the jail. Men are 
drowning in the water. I am 
going down to save them if I 
can, and I want help. I want 
help from strong and brave 
women who are not afraid to 
die. Who will come with 
me?” 

There was a dead pause. 
Indian women as a rule live a 
Sheltered life. Danger and ad- 
venture do not come their way. 
Few of them are accustomed to 
any severe physical exertion, 
and fewer still to face an 
angry sea. But the pause was 
only for a few moments. Then 
Zarifa, the head wardress, cried 
out, “I will go with you, 
sahib.”’ 

As she spoke, a broad squat 
figure heaved itself off the 


floor. ‘ And I go too,” said 
Moti. 

“Shabash!” (‘ Bravo!”) 
cried Beattie. ‘‘ Now who will 


follow these brave ones ? ” 

Several of the ‘wardresses 
stepped forward, and one 
woman after another rose from 
among the seated convicts. 
Criminals all, the scum of 
womanhood many of them: 
thieves, harlots, murderers of 
husbands and children, pois- 
oners, hell-cats from the foulest 
slums of Calcutta, of Bombay, 
Lahore, Delhi—but they were 
women, and men’s lives were at 
stake. 

Within three minutes quite 
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thirty had volunteered. Andrew 
Beattie looked at them with 
something more than satisfac- 
tion in his eyes and said— 

“Good, my children. Now 
follow me, and six of you bring 
lanterns.” 

Half a dozen hurricane lan- 
terns were quickly snatched 
up. Beattie opened the door 
into the courtyard and went 
out, followed by the women. 
As he did so, he realised that 
the storm had suddenly ceased 
and that there was a dead 
calm. 

“A miracle!” cried Zarifa 
to Selmag, who was beside her. 
“The tempest is over ! ”’ 

“Praise be to Allah the 
Deliverer!” said Selmag. 


“ Now it will be no hard matter 
to save the men !”’ 

But Beattie knew only too 
well the meaning of that sudden 


lull. The very centre of the 
cyclone was passing over them. 
It was a matter of minutes, 
perhaps fifteen, perhaps forty, 
before the full fury of the storm 
struck them again. Yet in 
those minutes much might be 
done. He unlocked the great 
gate, threw it open, and hur- 
ried down the steep slope to 
the shore. 

The sea was running moun- 
tains high, but the trend of the 
waves was from the north- 
east. Bearing south-east from 
the point, the reef on which 
the Enterprise lay formed to 
some extent a breakwater, in 
the lee of which the sea, 
though churned into a wild 
mass of swirling foam, was 
not so fierce as on the weather 
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side. By the light of the low 
moon several dark forms could 
be seen tossing on the white 
crests of the waves close to the 
shore. 

Hastily Beattie formed a 
chain of the women. 

“Here, Moti, grip Zarifa 
round the waist with both arms. 
Selmag, you are strong. Grip 
on to Moti. Now, Fadda, grip 
Selmag. You next, Amma. 
Now, Miriam,” and so on till 
the line was complete. 

‘“ And now hold fast,’ he 
cried. ‘Remember that if 
one lets go, all may be drowned. 
Now, Zarifa, grip me tight, 
and all of you follow me!” 

Beattie felt Zarifa’s strong 
arms pass round his waist and 
lock in front. He sent out one 
short prayer: ‘Lord, give 
each one of us a man’s strength 
this night !’’ Then he plunged 
into the raging surf. 

The first body was almost 
hurled into his hands by a 
breaker. ‘‘ Back !”’ he shouted 
as he grasped it. The word 
was passed and the line hurried 
back. The rescued man was 
laid on the grass and the chain 
went in again. Fighting and 
struggling with might and main, 
for the weight of the seas and 
the force of the water were 
incredible, they brought man 
after man to shore. Many 
times it seemed as if the 
slender swaying line must be 
overwhelmed. Many a woman 
felt her muscles cracking and 
her breath almost gone under 
the ferocious drive of the 
breakers or the desperate heave 
of the backwash. But the 
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chain held. More than one 
‘woman was unable to take her 
place again after a man had 
been brought in, but never did 
one give way while the need 
was urgent. 

Six men had been brought 
to land. By this time many 
more women had come out, 
and the rescued men were 
carried up to the jail by 
willing hands while the rescuers 
were fighting with the hungry 
sea for other lives. But after 
the sixth Beattie could see 
no more, though he strained his 
eyes to the utmost for any 
sign of a floating object in that 
welter of white water. 

And then, with a savage 
open-throated roar, the cyclone 
burst again from the opposite 
quarter. The steep headland 
behind gave some shelter, but 
in that first awesome blast a 
number of the weary overspent 
women were thrown to the 
ground. Beattie realised that 
further effort was impossible. 
Exhausted by the fierce battle 
with water alone, they could 
not face it when reinforced by 
wind. Reluctantly he gave 
the word to return to the jail. 
Slowly and painfully they 
obeyed, many crawling on 
hands and knees, unable to 
stand up to the brute force of 
the hurricane. 

Bringing up the rear with 
the few who could still keep 
their feet, Beattie shepherded 
his charges back to the prison 
gate. And in this work none 
helped with a stouter heart 
than the reprobate Moti, who 
plodded manfully up the steep 


incline, each of her strong 
arms round a worn-out stagger. 
ing woman, an expression of 
demoniac beatitude on her un- 
lovely face, and her tongue 
lashing out a torrent of vitriolic 
abuse with which she scarified 
every soul within earshot. 


There was little sleep for 
anyone that night throughout 
the whole settlement of Port 
Blair. When morning broke, 
the inhabitants of Ross Island, 
who had spent hours in the 
darkness expecting moment- 
arily that their dwellings would 
fall on them, crowded out into 
the open to see the extent of 
the damage. And a woeful 
sight it was. 

Many houses had been par- 
tially unroofed, the worst case 
being the Chief Commissioner’s 
house, which, standing on the 
highest point of the island, had 
taken the full brunt of the 
storm from both directions. 
Sheds and storehouses of corru- 
gated iron bolted to heavy iron 
uprights and frames were down, 
crushed and twisted like wisps 
of crumpled paper. Every boat 
and lighter that had been 
moored along the inner beach 
was gone, sunk by the waves 
or hurled ashore in shattered 
wreckage. Only the few boats 
which were kept in boat- 
houses high above tide-mark 
remained, and more than one 
of these boat-houses was badly 
damaged by great blocks of 
coral, heaved from the sea- 
bottom and slung inland like 
round-shot. 

A masonry pier facing north, 
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where lighters used to unload, 
was almost demolished. The 
heavy stones were torn apart 
and scattered. The sand had 
drifted round it till where 
there had been three fathoms 
of water alongside there was 
parely three feet. And al- 
though it was not known till 
later, the exquisite coral-beds, 
the wonder and glory of 
the North Point, were wiped 
out, smashed to atoms; while 
a belt of forest miles wide, 
enormous trees and dense 
undergrowth, was laid flat as a 
field of corn might be by 
heavy rain. A hundred years 
will scarcely efface the ravage 
of that few hours of storm. 

The Chief Commissioner 
heard soon after daybreak that 
the Enterprise was gone, and 
hurried down to the shore to 
find an excited crowd, soldiers 


and civilians, British and Indian, 


watching the wreck on the reef. 
Three or four men could be 
seen clinging to the solitary 
mast which yet remained stand- 
ing, though heeled over at a 
steep angle. One of the Port 
Officer’s subordinates, an old 
Navy man, begged the Chief 
Commissioner to let him take 
out a whale-boat and try to 
rescue them. A crew of volun- 
teers was ready, he said, all 
North Sea smacksmen from 
the British Infantry detach- 
ment, which was found by an 
East Anglian regiment. 

But the Chief Commissioner 
looked at the wreck and shook 
his head. Though the wind 
had dropped and it was now 
calm, a tremendous sea was 
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running—a sea which a lifeboat 
might have faced had there 
been one, but in which no 
ordinary boat could hope to 
live. He was not wanting in 
courage; the Victoria Cross 
which he had won at Delhi 
was proof of that; but he 
was in a responsible position, 
and he could not let ten or 
twelve men throw away their 
lives in the vain attempt to 
save others. 

So with a heavy heart he 
forbade the venture, in spite 
of the earnest appeals of all 
the volunteers. During the 
hours that followed, he and 
they suffered one of the hardest 
trials which can come to brave 
men, the agony of seeing others 
die without lifting a hand to 
help them. For one by one the 
wretched Lascars, spent with 
cold and weariness, worn out 
by the buffeting of the waves, 
dropped off into the sea. None 
came ashore. Since the cyclone 
had blown over, the water 
round the wreck was alive with 
sharks. 

It was many hours before a 
boat could pass from Ross to 
the main island. But aill 
through that morning the sema- 
phore station at Aberdeen was 
sending in reports from district 
officers to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. Grimreports they were; 
of wreckage and ruin in every 
village; of men killed and 
injured as the barracks in 
which they lived crashed down 
upon them. The number of 
dead was little short of seventy, 
apart from the seven officers 
and sixty-six men lost in the 
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Enterprise, and the tale of 
wounded and mutilated ran to 
more than two hundred. But 
late in the morning a message 
of a different kind came 
through. “ From Jailor, 
Female Jail,” it ran, ‘“ six 


Lascars saved from wreck of 
Enterprise by convict women.” 
And at that, for the first time 
on that tragic morning, the 
‘crowd assembled on Ross Jetty 
sent up a ringing cheer. 


As soon as it was possible 
to cross by boat to the main- 
land, the Chief Commissioner 
himself paid a visit to the 
Female Jail and heard the 
whole story of the night’s work 
from Andrew Beattie. His 
report to Government on the 
cyclone resulted, among other 
things, in the whole number of 
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convict women who had formed 
the chain being granted a re. 
mission of one year of their 
sentences, with the exception 
of Zarifa and Moti, who, by 
reason of their having been 
the first to volunteer and hay- 
ing taken the post of greatest 
danger, were given a remission 
of eighteen months. Whereat 
Zarifa gave heart-felt praise 
to Allah the Preserver of Man- 
kind, while Moti, who had no 
belief in any God, broke into 
a wild and joyous outburst of 
scurrilous derision, calling upon 
all men to admire the unprint- 
able imbecility of the hiatused 
idiots who had reduced her 
sentence as a reward for the 
one solitary hour, since she 
came to this abode of all 
devils, that she had thoroughly 
enjoyed. 








MADRID. 


BY F. B. WOODGATE MILLS. 


I po not believe there was 
any doubt throughout Spain 
that something in the nature of 
an armed rising was threaten- 
ing ; especially after the murder 
on the night of Sunday, 12th 
July, of Calvo Sotelo, the most 
prominent and outspoken mem- 
per of the Opposition in the 
Cortes. Even Socialists were 
aghast at this. A week of 
nervous tension followed, and 
Madrid on Sunday, 19th, was 
calm—unnaturally calm. 

Early next morning I was 
awakened by the rattle of 
machine-guns and by the deeper 
sound of cannon; this was the 
attack by the Government 


forces and armed working-class 
men (militia) on the Montafia 


Barracks, not far from the 
Palace, where the garrison, 
assisted by a number of Con- 
servatives and a few Fascists, 
had rebelled. Rifle and pistol 
shots rang out in the city; 
single reports followed by fusil- 
lades. That the isolated shots 
came from Fascist snipers is a 
moot point; but they were 
certainly guaranteed to make 
nervous guards and militiamen 
expend considerable quantities 
of ammunition in every 
direction. 

Fortunately, I had sent my 
wife and child to France in 
April. I had closed down my 
house, and I was at the time 
living in a _ boarding - house 


exactly opposite my office in 
the Bank of Vizcaya in Calle 
Alcalé. I was not surprised, on 
reaching the office, to find that 
I was the first arrival. A few 
members of the staff, British 
and Spanish, who had been 
able to make their way there, 
appeared later. Half - way 
through the morning all pre- 
tence at work was given up and, 
having half drawn the steel 
window blinds, we looked out 
into the street, in comparative 
security, to see what was going 
on. The militiamen were al- 
ready commandeering cars, and 
many of these were dashing 
up and down Calle Alcala, some 
so full that men, bristling with 
arms, were even lying on the 
wings andrunning-boards. This 
set us pondering, not only on 
the fate of our cars, but also 
on the attitude to be adopted 
by the British Colony in the 
present emergency. Since it 
was still possible to telephone 
within the capital, we decided 
to communicate with as many 
Britishers as we could find, and 
suggest that we should all meet 
at the British Club in the Gran 
Via, about two hundred yards 
from the office. 

Several British residents, in- 
cluding the Committee of the 
Club itself, were already there 
when we eventually arrived. 
It was the custom for most of 
the embassies and legations in 











Madrid to transfer their staffs 
early in July to San Sebastian 
and its surroundings, leaving a 
skeleton staff to attend to 
routine matters. Thus it came 
about that, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, the only 
official British representatives 
were the Vice-Consul and a 
young Commercial Attaché. In 
the circumstances, the Com- 
mittee of the British Club 
decided to form an Emergency 
Committee under the Vice- 
Consul, with powers to co-opt 
such members of the colony as 
might be useful owing to their 
friendship or relations with 
influential Spaniards. 

British residents inhabited 
every quarter of the capital, 
and the first decision was that 
the Embassy should be opened 
to all those desiring sanctuary. 
Lists of British subjects in 
Madrid were compiled afresh, 
for it was discovered that the 
available information was con- 
siderably out of date. Next 
came the question of stores and 
food supplies ; here I was able 
to make myself useful; for the 
owner of a chain of grocers’ 
stores happened to be a personal 
friend. When I asked him, he 
was only too willing to help. 
“JT would rather give you all 
you can take from my depots,” 
he said, ‘‘ than that my stocks 
should remain to be pillaged 
by the mob and the militiamen. 
As far as payment is concerned, 
take everything that you want 
on consignment, and when this 
show is over, if either of us is 
still alive, then we can talk 
about payment for whatever 


you people have used, and [lj 
take back whatever ig left 
over.” The upshot was that 
vast quantities of tinned goods, 
flour, coffee, &c., were trang. 
ferred by car and lorry to the 
Embassy within the next two 
days, by which time special 
driving permits had been 
secured from the Direccion- 
General de Seguridad (Police and 
Public Safety Headquarters) 
to prevent the commandeering 
of our private cars. We had 
also been successful in obtain- 
ing several storm - troopers 
(Guardias de Asalto) to act as 
armed escorts for cars and 
guards for the Embassy. 

As can be imagined, pro- 
ceedings at the British Club 
were somewhat lengthy, sub- 
committees being formed to 
look after supplies and trace 
British residents. Some of us 
were detailed to advise members 
of the Colony to proceed at 
once to the Embassy, and 
others were appointed escorts 
or bodyguards for the women- 
folk, the majority of whom had 
to hurry on foot from their 
homes with a few belongings 
packed in bags. 

Shooting during the day was 
frequent, and I had the un- 
pleasant experience of being 
used as a target. I had tried 
in vain during the morning to 
send a telegram to my wife to 
assure her of my safety. It 
then occurred to me that if I 
could get to the telephone 
building I would probably find 
some friend in the Press tele- 
phoning his story to Paris or 
London, and that I could no 
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doubt persuade him to ask his 
head office to communicate 
with my in-laws. Against the 
advice of those present in the 
Club, I set out late in the 
afternoon to the Telefonica, 
four hundred yards up the 
Gran Via. I had done about 
half the distance along the 
deserted street when there was 
a crack from the opposite 
side. I looked up and saw 
a youth, in blue overalls, with 
a Tifle at a second storey 
window some fifty yards ahead. 
I hesitated whether to go on 
or not, and at the same time 
wondered whether it would be 
advisable to pull my passport 
from my hip-pocket, or whether 
this move would be taken to 
mean that I was reaching for 
a gun. While these thoughts 
were passing through my mind, 
the fellow pointed his rifle at 
me and fired, the bullet hitting 
the shutters of Chicote’s Bar, 
about two yards away from 
me. I stood stock-still in 
amazement, whereupon he 
coolly fired again, this time 
chipping the pavement a few 
feet to my left. . I promptly 
put up my hands and was 
astounded to see him grin 
broadly and raise his clenched 
fist in the air. With a hail of 
“Salud, camarada ! ” he turned 
away from the window. The 
Government was issuing arms 
through the Casa del Pueblo 
(Trade Unions headquarters) 
to all supporters of the Popular 
Front, and I can only surmise 
that this young militiaman had, 
on receiving his rifle, recaptured 
the joys that a new catapult 
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had brought to his boyhood 
days. Anyway, I now appreci- 
ate the feelings of a mouse 
when having a téte-d-téte with a 
playful cat. 

ITreached the Telefonica with- 
out further incident, but had 
no sooner entered the building 
than fierce shooting started all 
round. One of the first people 
I met was Reuter’s correspon- 
dent, who had been waiting 
for close on three hours for a 
call to Paris: he did not think 
there would be any difficulty in 
getting my message through 
at the end of his story, provided 
the censor did not object. He 
took me up to the Press-room, 
where three journalists were 
telephoning, each with a censor 
by his side, and each censor 
with his hand on a button, 
ready to switch off the con- 
versation in the event of the 
speaker altering a word of 
the story he had written and 
which had previously been 
passed by the Chief Censor. 
Shortly after we had obtained 
permission for my message to 
be sent, my friend’s call came 
through, and after reporting 
the capture by the Govern- 
ment of the Montafia Barracks, 
his story went somewhat as 
follows: ‘The Government 
now have the situation firmly 
in hand; today has been a 
beautiful, sunny day, business 
is going on as usual, people are 
sitting in the cafés, and every- 
thing is peaceful and quiet.’ 
At this precise moment a 
miniature hurricane in the 





shooting line started, and a 
machine-gun opened fire very 
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close at hand. It was obvious 
that Paris asked, ‘* What’s 
that ?’’ for Reuter’s correspon- 
dent at once said: ‘ That? 
Oh, that’s just some of the 
peace and quiet I’ve been 
telling you about.’ Click went 
the censor’s switch, and that 
ended the conversation. 

I have mentioned that as an 
illustration of the difficulties 
faced by foreign correspondents 
in getting their stories across. 
No matter what might have 
happened during the day in 
any part of the country, no 
matter what correspondents 
themselves might have seen 
in Madrid, only one censored 
report was handed to the Press. 
At a table in a corner of the 
room sat two censors busily 
scanning typewritten sheets of 
news items as these came in, 
and running a red _ pencil 
through whole paragraphs and 
even pages. I was standing by 
the table when one of the 
censors asked the _ other: 
“What about churches?” 
“No, not a word about 
churches,’”’ replied the other. 
I took the opportunity of 
looking over the first speaker’s 
shoulder and watched him de- 
lete this item: ‘‘ Twenty-one 
churches and convents have 
today been burned in Madrid 
by the excited people,” followed 
by alist of them. In the same 
way he had deleted the number 
of prisoners who had been shot 
that morning when the Govern- 
ment forces and the armed 
mob had recaptured the Mon- 
tafia Barracks. Like Lazarus, 
newspaper correspondents had 


to be content with the few 
crumbs that fell from the 
censors’ table, and naturally 
only news favourable to the 
Government’s cause was al- 
lowed to pass. 

While waiting for the calls 
of other Press representatives 
to come through, we witnessed 
what, to us, seemed a humorous 
episode. We were high up in 
the Telefonica, Madrid’s sky- 
scraper, and could look down 
on the roof of the Hotel Gran 
Via across the street. Someone 
had been shooting from some- 
where on the left of us, and 
there was an assault guard on 
the roof of the hotel, crouching 
behind a chimney stack with a 
sub-machine-gun at the ready. 
Looking towards our left, on 
the roof of a building some 
eighty yards away, we suddenly 
saw a figure level a rifle and 
fire. The guard on the hotel 
roof immediately loosed off a 
few rounds in his direction, 
whereupon the figure leaped 
behind a balustrade. We could 
plainly see then that he, too, was 
an assault guard. For fully ten 
minutes these two stalked and 
took pot-shots at one another 
until they suddenly realised 
each other’s identity and de- 
cided to call it a day. The 
bets we had laid on the probable 
result of the contest were called 
off. 

I eventually got my message 
through, and returned to the 
pension late in the evening to 
find the household and residents 
crowded in the back rooms in a 
state of panic. The house had 
been fired upon during the 
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afternoon, apparently from the 
Banco Central which is almost 
next-door to our office, and 
there were many bullet marks 
inside the front rooms. The 
house had also been searched 
by militiamen who swore that 
someone had been shooting 
from our front windows or 
roof, and accused the pro- 
prietor of sheltering Fascists. 
Some time after midnight they 
paid us @ surprise visit, ap- 
parently with the object of 
checking up on my humble 
person Since I had not been 
in during their previous visit. 
They were as fine a looking 
bunch of cut-throats as I had 
seen for a long time, but they 
were very civil when I pro- 
duced my British passport, 
and after a cursory look 


round my room, they left. 
That afternoon they had, of 


course, searched my room, as 
well as the others, for con- 
cealed weapons. 

Having received orders to 
stay indoors, I found Tuesday 
very dull. On Wednesday I 
could not face being shut in 
for another day with a nervous 
crowd round me, so I made my 
way first to the Club and then 
to the British Embassy, where 
several friends were busy get- 
ting the place ready for the 
two hundred or so _ people 
that we expected. Reception 
rooms were being turned into 
dormitories ; mattresses and 
blankets procured and trans- 
ported ; certain ladies of the 
Colony had to organise laundry, 
cooking, waiting at table, and 
washing up, and our big sup- 
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plies of foodstuffs had to be 
carefully stored. It was long 
after dark when those of us 
not staying at the Embassy 
decided to return home, and it 
was strange to be out on a 
summer night in Madrid and 
not see any of the big restaur- 
ants or cafés open. I had not 
yet dined, so I walked up Calle 
Alcalé and was lucky to find 
a small place opposite the 
Alcazar Theatre, where all I 
could get was coffee and cakes. 
While I was eating, militiamen 
were constantly streaming in 
and ordering whatever they 
wanted. In not a single in- 
stance was any payment made ; 
the men merely clenched their 
right fists in the air, said 
“Salud, camarada!” and 
departed. I could not help 
overhearing remarks from which 
I gathered that sharp fighting 
was going on about forty miles 
from Madrid, in the Guadar- 
rama Mountains to the north, 
at Guadalajara on the north- 
east, and in the province of 
Toledo to the south. Many 
also stated that they were 
leaving at once for Zara- 
goza. Although I was the 
only person present wearing a 
collar and tie, no notice was 
taken of me beyond staring and 
mutterings. 

It was about 11.15 p.m. when 
I decided to leave, and I had 
no sooner reached the door 
than I was stopped, asked for 
my papers, and searched for 
arms. I then thought I would 
return home along the other 
side of the street, but was 
scarcely half-way across when 
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a@ motor-car pulled up beside 
me and I had again to 
submit to being searched. I 
set off once more: the moment 
I reached the opposite pave- 
ment I received for the third 
time the order Manos arriba, 
or, hands up. This was be- 
coming somewhat monotonous, 
I felt, but there was more to 
come. About fifty yards farther 
on there was a group of four 
militiamen standing near a 
lamp-post. They also saw fit 
to challenge me, and when I 
grumbled that I had already 
been stopped three times on 
my way from the café and that 
I was in any case a foreigner, 
all I received was a dig in the 
ribs from a pistol and a curt 
order from their leader to put 
up my hands, which I did with 
alacrity. He took the pass- 
port from my hip-pocket and 
scanned it much more carefully 
and conscientiously than the 
others had done. 

“So you are British ? ”’ 

T3 Yes.”’ 

“And what are you doing 
here ? ”’ 

“I work here—as a matter 
of fact, I have been doing so 
for the last three years.’’ 

*¢ And where do you work ? ” 

“Over there in that build- 
ing,” I said, pointing to the 
Bank of Vizcaya. 

“Oh, and what position do 
you hold there—are you the 
cashier ? ”’ 

“No; I don’t work in the 
bank itself, but at offices on 
the premises. Actually, I am 
interested in road construc- 
tion.’’ 


“You can drive a car, J 
suppose ? ”’ 

“‘ Yes, of course.” 

“ Right, then ; get in there,” 
he said, pointing at a large 
saloon Packard near where we 
were standing. 

‘‘ Here, just a moment!” | 
said. ‘* Admittedly we British 
have a reputation for being 
mad, but I am not so crazy 
as to get in there and risk g 
skinful of lead.’’ 

‘You needn’t be frightened 
about that, comrade; we'll 
look after you. Anyway, in 
case you are scared, take this.” 

‘This’ happened to be a 
large automatic pistol, the butt 
(or magazine) end being about 
as long as the barrel, which 
must have been quite nine 
inches. 

‘Shove that thing away!” 
I said. ‘I'll drive. Where do 
you want to go?” 

We climbed in, three men 
in the back and the leader 
beside me. He, Aledo, was 
perhaps twenty or twenty-one ; 
the others were certainly not 
out of their ’teens. All were 
dressed in dungarees, and 
carried rifles, bandoliers, bay- 
onets, and large Mauser auto- 
matic pistols. In the back of 
the car were three Thompson 
sub-machine-guns, a pile of 
ammunition, a spare tyre, some 
rope, and two blood-stained 
three-cornered hats of the type 
worn by the Civil Guard. The 
youngest of the party, a boy 
of about sixteen, had been 
wounded that afternoon in the 
right wrist by a piece of a 
bomb dropped by a Nationalist 
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‘plane at Guadalajara, and his 
companions had been trying to 
pind up the wound when I 
reached them. Although he 
was still losing blood and was 
evidently in poor condition, 
he refused to look for medical 
attention, saying that too much 
time had already been wasted. 

I was ordered to drive to 
the corner of the Hotel Nacional 
in Atocha, at the end of the 
Paseo del Prado. There we 
stopped, and the leader leaned 
over and tooted a signal on the 
horn. A few moments later 
a young and very pretty militia 
girl, complete with pistol, dun- 
garees, and the red-and-black 
sash of the anarchist party, 
came up and cursed us for 
being late. She gave us in- 
structions and the password 
for the night: ‘Somos im- 
placables.”” The instructions 
were to inspect pickets and to 
give them the new password ; 
also to go out on the Toledo 
road and examine some barri- 
cades which had been erected. 
When we had finished we were 
to report to the Trade Union 
G.H.Q., the Casa del Pueblo. 
It was all very Phillips Oppen- 
heimish to me, and I passed 
some chatty remark. The girl 
snarled and said that when 
the Republic was in danger 
there was no time for levity. 
She then briskly told us to be 
off, adding that foreigner or 
not, if I were to try anything 
funny my companions would 
know how to deal with me. 

We cruised around the 
Atocha district for some time, 
being frequently challenged by 
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roving bands of militiamen and 
pickets at street corners, to all 
of whom we gave the new 
password. It soon became 
obvious to me that Aledo, 


despite his youth, was a person 


of some authority in his party, 
for he was everywhere recog- 
nised and treated with con- 
siderable respect. He and the 
other three were members of 
the Communist party and were 
affiliated to the C.N.T. (National 
Confederation of Labour), one 
of the trade union political 
parties. They spoke very sar- 
castically about the U.H.P. 
(Union of Proletariat Brothers) 
and the U.G.T. (General Union 
of Labour), who, being merely 
Socialist organisations within 
the trade union, were less 
extreme in their views; but 
they had great respect for 
the F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist 
Federation), of whom the young 
militia girl we had just seen 
was apparently an important 
member. 

I had heard enough by now 
to realise that my drive was 
not going to be the short affair 
I had expected, and I was 
wondering how I could get out 
of it or at least advise friends 
of my movements. Except for 
the fact that I was not driving 
with the wheel in one hand and 
a pistol in the other, we looked 
like any other militia car; 
guns bristled from our windows. 
With his rifle between his knees, 
Aledo was leaning out of his 
window, automatic pistol in 
hand, keeping a look-out for 
anything suspicious on the 
pavement or in the street. 
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Immediately behind him lay 
the injured boy with his rifle 
pointing skywards; he was 
supposed to be watching for 
possible Fascist snipers in the 
upper windows of houses, as 
was the youth in the left-hand 
corner. The one sitting in the 
middle was leaning forward 
with his rifle cocked out of my 
window and breathing heavily 
down my neck. I suggested to 
Aledo that it might be better 
for him to lean farther out 
of his window and cover the 
upper storeys, as it would 
be less of a strain on the 
injured hand of the boy be- 
hind him if the latter were 
to hold his rifle horizontally 
and keep a look-out on the 
pavement. It never occurred 
to him to make the boy change 
places and sit in the middle; 
instead he congratulated me 
on my idea, which was adopted. 
Little did he know that what 
was really at the back of my 
mind was the hope that the 
boy’s rifle might go off in his 
hand if I ran into a pot-hole 
at speed and, with luck, shatter 
Aledo’s elbow. I could see the 
dissolution of the gang if this 
were to happen; the others 
were tired and would have 
returned home but for Aledo’s 
leadership. However, nothing 
of the sort was to take place. 
From Atocha we drove to ex- 
amine barricades and machine- 
gun emplacements by the 
Valleeas and Princesa bridges 
over the Manzanares, to the 
south-west and south of Madrid, 
and then made our way to the 
Toledo bridge and so on to a 


point some ten miles outside 
the city on the road to Toledo, 
Here imposing barricades had 
been erected, supported by 
machine-gun nests in the fields 
on either side of the road. 
It was Aledo’s practice to test 
the machine-guns by firing 
several bursts into the air, and 
he discovered one that jammed. 
It was a revelation to see the 
rapidity with which he put the 
matter right after having com- 
pletely dismantled the gun, 
but he explained to me that 
he had concentrated on these 
and on small arms when doing 
his military service at the 
Government arms factory at 
Segovia. 

By this time I was getting 
on quite well with my four 
passengers ; my South Ameri- 
can phrases and Argentine 
accent in Spanish seemed to 
amuse them in the same way 
as Transatlantic wisecracks and 
slang amuse us in England. 
On the way back to Madrid 
they told me that they had 
just returned from Guadalajara 
where they had been fighting 
for the last forty-eight hours, 
and that at midday they had 
stormed and retaken the bar- 
racks which the Nationalists 
had seized on the previous 
Sunday night. When I asked 
for lurid details Aledo replied, 
‘Esta tarde hemos tenido carne, 
camarada’’ (Ha, comrade, we 
had plenty of meat this after- 
noon). The one sitting in the 
middle of the back seat, Beltran 
by name, asked me to stop the 
car and switch on the interior 
light. He then pushed forward 
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the butt end of his rifle and 


said, “Look!” I did, and 
immediately wished I had not, 
for it was stained with blood, 
and clots of flesh and hair were 
still adhering to it. “It was 
a wounded Civil Guard,’ he 
added; ‘he tried to bayonet 
me from the ground. This is 
his hat here in the back.” I 
refrained from asking him to 
tell me the story behind the 
other three-cornered hat. 

We made our way to Atocha 
again, stopping to talk to two 
young militiamen on picket 
duty opposite the Hotel 
Nacional, and then drove back 
along the Paseo del Prado to 
Cibeles, a large open place 
where Calle Alcal4 cuts across 
the Paseo del Prado and its 
continuation, the Paseo de 
Recoletos. The fine buildings 
of the Bank of Spain, the War 
Office, and the Post Office look 
out on to Cibeles, and outside 
the Bank was a convoy of 
lorries, all painted with the 
U.H.P. sign and crowded with 
men. ‘' Whither bound, com- 
rades?”’ asked Aledo. ‘“‘ To 
Guadalajara.” ‘“‘ But there is 
nothing for you to do in 
Guadalajara; we captured it 
this afternoon and have just 
returned from there.” ‘‘ Yes, 
there are a lot of cowards who 
have returned and said we are 
triumphant when we are not.” 
An ugly scene was rapidly 
developing in which I certainly 
did not wish to become in- 
volved, so I took it upon myself 
to protest vigorously and to 
point out, as a neutral foreigner, 
that this did not strike me as 
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being the best time for U.H.P. 
and O.N.T. to be at logger- 
heads ; we anyway had urgent 
business to perform at the 
Casa del Pueblo and had no 
time to argue. To my relief, 
they all calmed down and we 
drove off to the Trade Union 
G.H.Q. 

In the Casa del Pueblo all 
was bustle and confusion, and 
the numbers of wounded militia- 
men lying on the floor did 
not improve things. However, 
Aledo almost at once secured 
an audience with one of the 
chiefs, and the five of us 
trooped into his room. The 
chief listened to what Aledo 
had to report, and was giving 
him instructions to take per- 
sonally to all the trade union 
branches when he was called 
to the telephone in the next 
room. He returned in a state 
of great excitement and asked 
when had we last seen So-and- 
so and So-and-so. These were 
the two pickets opposite the 
Hotel Nacional to whom we 
had spoken perhaps ten or 
fifteen minutes previously. 
Aledo told him this, and then 
the other cried, ‘‘ That —— 
lorry has got them! It has 
just been seen turning into 
Alealé by the Post Office; get 
out after it and, if you find it, 
shoot to kill.’ 

As we left the chief I tried 
to efface myself in the crowd 
outside, but Aledo turned, 
whipped out his pistol, and 
said, ‘Come on, you; none 
of that,” or words to that 
effect, so off I also went. We 
raced down Calle Barquillo, 
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scattering militiamen right and 
left, turned on two wheels into 
Alcalé away from the Puerta 
del Sol, and went through 
Cibeles at top speed. To this 
day I have not the slightest 
idea how we survived the 
roundabout at Plaza de Inde- 
pendencia without crashing into 
the corner of the Retiro Park 
or overturning the car. I 
struggled frantically with the 
wheel, but all that the others 
said was, ‘‘ Faster, faster!” 
They were tough, all right. 

I had the Packard going flat 
out up Calle Alcala past the 
New Bull Ring until we were 
well out of the town, when I 
was ordered to about-turn, and 
for over half an hour we zig- 
zagged through the streets 
leading off Alcalaé in the Sala- 
manca district of the town. 
By this time I knew that we 
were hunting for a grey Ford 
van in charge of a sailor and 
an assault guard, alleged to be 
two young Fascists in disguise. 
Whatever they were, they had 
been a thorn in the flesh of the 
militiamen during the evening. 
The van was covered with Red 
signs and slogans, the five- 
pointed star and the hammer 
and sickle design, and it had 
been seen several times since 
sunset in outlying districts of 
the city. Their method was to 
drive slowly up to picket men 
or parties of militiamen, de- 
ceiving them through sheer 
boldness, and open fire at 
point-blank range with a sub- 
machine-gun, making off im- 
mediately at full speed. In 
this way, I was told, they had 


accounted for thirty - one 
militiamen in the course of the 
evening, a figure which may 
have been correct. 

I was indeed relieved when 
Aledo finally called off the 
hunt, for I was under no 
illusion who would be the first 
target in the event of our 
coming across the phantom 
lorry. We set about taking 
the instructions Aledo had 
received to the various trade 
union organisations. At each 
stop we had all to descend, 
I being made to get out first, 
I suppose to prevent my being 
left alone at any time in 
charge of the car. Wherever 
we went, I was an object of 
suspicion; although by this 
time, owing to the heat, I had 
discarded my coat and tie and 
was, I considered, very demo- 
cratically dressed in old grey 
flannel trousers and an open- 
necked shirt. The real reason 
was that I utterly refused to 
clench my fist and give the 
usual ‘Ave atque vale” of 
“Salud, camarada!” main- 
taining that they should respect 
my status as a foreigner and a 
neutral. I had made this 
quite clear to Aledo at the 
beginning of our evening, and 
though it put him to a certain 
amount of trouble having con- 
tinually to explain my presence, 
he backed up my attitude while 
regretting its obstinacy. I have 
a sneaking suspicion, however, 
that vanity had a good deal to 
do with his support ; for when- 
ever I produced my passport 
to prove his assertion that I 
was British, my challengers 
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would more often than not 
exclaim in admiration to him, 
“Pues, hombre, vaya cara 
dura!” the nearest interpre- 
tation of which would pre- 
sumably be, ‘‘ Well, you’ve got 
a nerve to have seized this 
fellow ! 

Among the instructions we 
delivered was one to the effect 
that as from Thursday evening 
after dark, all cars not dipping 
their headlights three times in 
reply to a similar signal from 
an oncoming car were to be 
fred upon immediately ; this 
information was to prove useful 
later on to at least one driver 
of a car attached to the Em- 
bassy. Other orders dealt with 
the movements of troops and 
the support to be given to 
them by the militia, and others 
again were in the nature of 
simple and elementary ‘ Don’ts.’ 
I was astonished at the careless 
way in which they let me over- 
hear all these plans. I was 
never even asked to leave the 
room when they were being 
discussed, even though the 
Casa del Pueblo had received 
these messages from no less 
an entity than the War Office 
itself. General Mola, at the 
time some twenty-five miles 
from Madrid, would have been 
interested had he been present, 
and so no doubt would Franco. 

On leaving the last port of 
call I drew Aledo’s attention 
to the fact that we would soon 
be running out of petrol. For 
the past few days petrol had 
been very scarce in Madrid, 
and the number of derelict 
cars abandoned for this reason 
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in the streets was only less 
remarkable than the number of 
beautiful cars one saw, some 
on their sides or with their 
wheels in the air, others at 
grotesque angles against walls 
or traffic islands, wrecked by 
the inexperience of the militia- 
men who had been driving them. 
The activity and recklessness 
of the driving in commandeered 
cars during the daytime was 
bad enough, but it was nothing 
compared to the driving at 
night. Speaking for myself, I 
can honestly say that both on 
this night drive and when 
driving some days later on 
Embassy business, the risk of 
being involved in a car crash 
perturbed me far more than 
the thought of being shot at. 

We eventually found petrol 
at an all-night service station 
in Calle Goya, where Aledo 
demanded 70 litres (about 15 
gallons). As in Spain petrol is 
a Government monopoly pro- 
duct, my temporary boss was 
unable to commandeer this 
quantity by the simple expedi- 
ent of raising his fist and giving 
the usual greeting of “* Health, 
comrade!” but had to write 
an I.0.U. for the amount in- 
volved, merely signing ‘C.N.T.’, 
which I do not suppose was 
of much greater value to the 
service station. 

It was by this time nearly 
4 A.M., but our evening out was 
by no means over, for it was 
decided that we should now 
find something and somewhere 
to eat. In normal circum- 
stances this would not have 
been difficult in Madrid, especi- 
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ally in summer-time, but all this with great fortitude, 
tempers became decidedly thanked me with a “Se Jp 


frayed after we had broken 
into no fewer than five taverns 
and foodshops and found that 
we had been forestalled; not 
even a loaf of bread were we 
able to find. Though I hold 
no brief for them, it should be 
remembered that my com- 
panions had, on their own 
assertion, been fighting for 
forty-eight hours with precious 
little to eat, and also that this 
was in the very early days of 
the Civil War when the militia- 
men were unorganised, and 
when gangs of armed young 
ruffians were roaming loose in 
the city in the first flush of 
mob victory, each gang a law 
unto itself. I was therefore 
rather struck by the similar- 
ity of the story of the pot 
and the kettle when I heard 
Aledo fuming against the lack 
of discipline of the other 
militiamen who had already 
rifled the shops. The last 
place we tried was La Tasca, 
a well-known restaurant in 
Calle Olozaga next-door to 
Bakanik, Madrid’s smartest 
cocktail bar. Here the boy 
with the wounded wrist felt 
faint, so we made for the 
nearest chemist’s shop, where 
Aledo himself shot off the 
padlock and smashed the glass 
on the door in order to get at 
the bolt inside. I cleaned the 
boy’s hand and wrist, from 
which I was able to remove a 
small splinter of steel, finally 
dressing and bandaging the 
wound in an amateurish fashion. 
The little fellow, who had stood 


agradezco, sefiorito,’’ where- 
upon Aledo smacked him 
sharply across the  fage, 


‘Sefiorito,’ in this sense, is 
word used only by the lower 
to the upper classes, so that 
the boy’s phrase implied more 
respect than the ordinary 
English ‘Thank you, sir.’ [ 
protested, but Aledo launched 
out on a tirade to the effect 
that a new era had now 
dawned in which there was 
no room for class distinctions 
or ‘sefioritos.’ The fourth 
member of his group (not 
Beltran of the macabre rifle), 
who had scarcely uttered a 
word during the evening, now 
thought fit to pass some re- 
mark addressing me as ‘thou,’ 
in the familiar second per- 
son singular. Aledo was on 
him like a flash, and his 
language was unprintable even 
if it could be translated into 
English. The gist of it was 
that he was the boss of the 
party and that he would allow 
no one to ‘tutoyer’ me but 
himself. The result was that 
the other humbly begged the 
English comrade’s pardon! I 
felt inclined to use these in- 
cidents to make some criticisms 
on Communism in general, but 
prudence prevailed. 

Before leaving the chemist’s 
shop, we filled the back of the 
car with all the cotton-wool, 
bandages, ether, and iodine that 
we could find, and the youth 
who had just unwittingly in- 
sulted me in the eyes of his 
chief, was once more rebuked ; 
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thinking, no doubt, to re- 
habilitate himself, he was on 
the point of smashing in the 
National Cash Register with 
the butt end of his rifle when 
Aledo sharply called him off, 
saying that money was of no 
value in these times. However, 
the boy made amends by 
suggesting that perhaps we 
might find something to eat at 
‘Bernardino’s,’ so I was told 
to drive to a café just by the 
Puerta del Sol. This place 
also was shut, but was immedi- 
ately opened when the boy 
rattled on the shutters with 
his pistol. Bernardino himself 
and three or four waiters were 
actually up, and told us that 
there was just enough ham, 
eggs, and bread for the five 
of us. 

Puerta del Sol was crowded 
with militiamen, many of whom 
followed us into the restaurant 
demanding food. When told 
that there was none for them, 
but that they could drink what 
they liked, they cheerfully lined 
the bar and proceeded to fill 
themselves with the most in- 
congruous mixture of drinks. 
One burly fellow, standing op- 
posite our table, drank a litre 
of beer followed by a litre of 
red wine. He then obtained a 
bottle of cognac and actually 
got about half-way through it 
before collapsing. In the mean- 
time we had secured a table 
in an alcove flanked by two 
columns and were having an 
excellent meal, except for Aledo. 
This worthy, who had been 
recognised by several of the 
militia, left his meal untouched 
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and became busily occupied 
removing and oiling bolts and 
generally cleaning rifles and 
pistols, with the same rapidity 
and dexterity that had sur- 
prised me earlier in the even- 
ing at the barricades. He and 
I were sitting side by side 
between the pillars with our 
backs to the bar where the 
party was by now becoming 
very rowdy ; clips of cartridges 
were being playfully tossed 
about, and I wondered how it 
would all end. I did not have 
long to wait. A very drunk 
young man, whose rifle Aledo 
had just cleaned and loaded, 
staggered away and lurched 
into a table. I had noticed 
that Aledo had been carefully 
putting all the weapons on 
safety, but in this case Homer 
must have nodded ; for, as the 
man fell, the gun went off. 
There was immediate pande- 
monium; militiamen out in 
the street started firing into 
the restaurant, while those in- 
side took cover behind marble- 
topped tables and fired out 
into the street. This incredible 
state of affairs went on for 
several minutes until one of the 
waiters had the presence of 
mind to wave a_ serviette, 
whereupon several assault 
guards followed by militiamen 
entered and took particulars 
of what had occurred. Seven 
dead and fifteen wounded were 
the casualties inside the café. 

I counted myself exceedingly 
lucky in having had a pillar 
between myself and the street, 
since there was no room for me 
under our table whilst the 
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affray lasted. That pillar was 
heavily pitted with bullet and 
ricochet marks. The talking, 
explanations, and confusion 
which followed can best be 
left to the imagination, but 
surprisingly enough, once our 
identity papers had been shown, 
the guards were prepared to 
treat the whole affair as an 
accident, and nobody was taken 
off to the Public Safety Bureau. 

It was broad daylight and 
after 5.30 a.m. when I finally 
convinced my party that I 
was exhausted and in need of 
sleep if, as Aledo had stated, 
I was to continue acting as 
chauffeur later in the morning. 
We were still sitting in Bernar- 
dino’s café as though nothing 
had happened, going over and 
over what had occurred for the 
benefit of each newcomer, until 
I was desperately afraid I was 
going to have an attack of 
nerves. However, I managed 
to control myself and started 
to jeer at Aledo, his leadership 
and his lack of consideration 
for his followers. He saw the 
point, and we left almost im- 
mediately. I was not allowed 
to return home alone, and we 
were driven by someone Beltran 
had met in the café and in- 
duced to take the place of the 
wounded boy. He had left in 
one of the ambulances that 
came for the dead and wounded. 
Before leaving me, the group 
made quite certain that I lived 
where I said I did, and, with 
Aledo’s final order to be ready 
at 7.15 a.m. to drive them 
either to Toledo or to Zara- 
goza, according to instructions 


he would be receiving, they 
made off. 

The reaction of the evening's 
events began to set in acutely 
when I reached my room 
and had time to think, and I 
found to my disgust that 
I was trembling. Sleep was 
impossible, so shortly before 
7 am. I left the house and 
crossed over Calle Alcali to 
my office, from where I could 
telephone to the manager with- 
out awaking the people at my 
pension. When I gave him an 
account of what had happened 
since I had seen him the 
previous evening, he ordered 
me to take refuge in the 
Embassy at once and told me 
that, half an hour before, 
someone unknown had rung 
up to tell him to make sure 
that the ‘relief driver’ was 
ready shortly after 7 A.M, a 
message he could not then, but 
could now, understand. How 
the connection between us came 
to be established is not such 
a@ mystery as it would appear 
to one unacquainted with 
Spanish politics. Among my 
intimate friends were many 
Spaniards of Right Wing ten- 
dencies, all at heart monarchists, 
who were now active members 
of various groups such as 
Accion Popular (the Catholic 
party), the O.E.D.A. (Gil Robles’ 
party), and Falange Espafiola, 
the Fascist party led by young 
Primo de Rivera, whom I also 
knew. That these groups com- 
piled imposing personal files, 
not only of their political 
enemies but also of foreigners 
in the country, I know for a 
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fact; for I have in confidence 
been shown registers in which 
the addresses, business, and 
social activities of certain mem- 
pers of the British colony in 
Madrid were catalogued in a 
manner which astounded me. 
It is therefore only logical to 
suppose that similar records 
were kept, not only by the 
Public Safety Bureau, but also 
by all the Left Wing organi- 
sations, which would explain 
the telephone message to my 
manager. After leaving Madrid 
we learned that a male typist 
in my own department had 
been for some time an executive 
of the U.H.P. 

One is accustomed to freedom 
of speech and opinion in Eng- 
land: conditions in Madrid 
were very different, and, at the 
risk of digressing, I would like 
to mention as an example an 
incident which occurred some 
six weeks before the outbreak 
of the Civil War. A well-known 
Scottish accountant and my- 
self were discussing, in a night 
club, the bull-fight we had 
seen that afternoon, when two 
very drunk Spaniards in dinner- 
jackets, whom neither of us 
had seen before, chipped into 
the conversation. From bull- 
fighting we passed on to other 
topics, and eventually my friend 
suggested that we should all 
adjourn to his flat to sample 
some cognac he had just re- 
ceived from Jerez, a suggestion 
in which the other two heartily 
concurred. After an hour in 
the flat their condition, as far 
a we could see, had not im- 
proved, and great was our 
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astonishment and horror when 
one of them suddenly stood up, 
completely sober, and in perfect 
English said to the other: 
“Come on, there’s nothing 
doing. These chaps are all 
right”; and we discovered 
that we had been entertaining 
two members of the Secret 
Police. There was no doubt 
that the accountant and myself, 
in common with other foreigners 
who knew Spaniards of Right 
political tendencies, had been 
kept under observation for 
some time, and that this little 
comedy was staged in the hope 
that we might unwittingly 
divulge information about our 
Spanish friends which would be 
of interest to the police. But 
one soon learns not to discuss 
politics in public in Spain, and 
far less with total strangers. 
If there was ever a city where 
walls have ears, that city is 
Madrid. 

I had no difficulty in getting 
to the Embassy, though I had 
to walk through crowds of 
militiamen hurrying towards 
Cibeles where many lorries and 
charabanes were lined up to 
take them to some part of the 
front, perhaps in accordance 
with the instructions I had 
assisted in delivering some 
hours before. There were some 
seventy men, women, and 
children in the Embassy when I 
arrived there, a certain number 
of whom had been given sundry 
duties to perform by the Emer- 
gency Committee. Apart from 
the assault guards at the 
entrance gates, there were al- 
ways two male members of the 
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colony keeping guard day and 
night and answering the tele- 
phone in the porter’s lodge. 
They also kept a close check 
on all persons entering or 
leaving the Embassy, which 
only British subjects were 
allowed to enter. Passports, 
or some equivalent proof of 
nationality, had to be presented. 
After what had occurred in my 
case, no one was permitted to 
leave the premises unaccom- 
panied, and escorts were ap- 
pointed who were always on 
hand. 

Meals were served in three, 
later in four, and even in five 


relays as the numbers of 
refugees in the Embassy 
increased, and seating ac- 


commodation and dining ar- 
rangements in general were 
in charge of O.C. Dining-room. 
The work performed by the 
women was magnificent ; they 
rose to the occasion with a will, 
and not even when they were 
catering for close on two hun- 
dred people did their patience 
break. 

Foodstuffs and groceries were 
being procured from wherever 
they could be found and were 
placed in the sole charge of 
O.C. Stores and his assistant, 
who carefully rationed all issues 
to prevent any possibility of 
waste. Then there was the 
Sanitary squad, which did much 
noble work in a hot July 
cleaning and disinfecting drains 
under the supervision of a 
qualified sanitary engineer. 
Some anxiety was felt concern- 
ing the risk of an epidemic 
when it was learned that severe 
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fighting was taking place around 
Madrid’s chief water supply, 
All possible precautions against 
typhoid were taken ; taps were 
wired in such a way as to 
prevent their being used, g 
‘Water squad’ was organised 
for the sole purpose of boiling 
water in cauldrons for drinking, 
and for three days the majority 
of the residents conscientiously 
rose two hours before breakfast 
to swallow some patent pills 
guaranteed by the advertise- 
ments to ward off typhoid for 
the space of twelve months. 
I was put in charge of the 
medical stores, and having in 
a moment of rashness stated 
that I had once studied medi- 
cine, found myself appointed 
Medical Officer. There were 
numerous children at the Em- 
bassy, and my chief concern 
was lest anything should happen 
to them; however, they all 
appeared to be in robust health 
and to have the proverbial 
constitution of oxen, no doubt 
just as well, both for them and 
for the M.O. But my most 
interesting patients were five 
assault guards, all of whom 
had contrived to cut their 
right forefingers to the bone 
opening beer bottles, they said. 
At least one of them had pur- 
posely damaged his trigger 
finger, for he admitted to me 
that the outbreak of the Civil 
War had surprised him when 
on leave in the capital. Both 
his father and his brother were 
assault guards, fighting with 
General Mola’s troops, as he 
himself would have been doing 
had he not chosen this time to 
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come from Burgos. He told 
me that there were numerous 

ds who were only awaiting 
the arrival of Mola’s or Franco’s 
troops to rise in favour of the 
Nationalists, in which move- 
ment they would be supported 
by the Civil Guard. This I 
also heard from two or three 
other guards sent by the Public 
Safety Bureau to the Embassy. 
There was certainly strong dis- 
sension at the time within the 
forces, but that there should so 
far have been no rising can be 
attributed to the Spaniard’s 
innate love of chattering ; the 
Government could not have 
failed to hear the rumours and 
to do the necessary weeding out 
of the uncertain elements. 

Life within the Embassy 
precincts was comparatively 
uneventful, especially for me, 
for the Emergency Committee 
had gone so far as to forbid 
my setting foot outside the 
gates even if accompanied by 
an escort. Apparently they 
were afraid that I might be 
recognised by some member 
of the militia and seized 
again. However, I managed to 
persuade them after a few days 
that Aledo and his gang must 
by then be dead, and that, 
knowing Madrid rather well, 
I would be of more use driving 
a car and taking British resi- 
dents to the Embassy than by 
staying indoors. There were 
seven or eight cars available. 
Special permits, as I have al- 
Teady mentioned, had been 
obtained, and as an additional 
precaution they carried large 
Union Jacks and “ On British 
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Embassy Service; Evacuation 
of Women and Children” white- 
washed on the sides, back, and 
roof. The cars were in charge 
of O.C. Transport, who had to 
know the object for which each 
was taken, see that it was in 
proper running order, and that 
the driver was accompanied 
by one of the assault guards 
allotted for this purpose. 
Negotiations for a special 
train to take foreigners to 
the Portuguese frontier were 
suddenly dropped by the auth- 
orities. It became known later 
that the reason for this was the 
capture of Badajoz by the 
Nationalists, thereby blocking 
this exit. However, the auth- 
orities announced a few days 
later that a special train would 
be leaving for Valencia on 
3lst July, and at the same 
time instructions were received 
from the Foreign Office in 
London that a cruiser would be 
waiting at Valencia and that 
all British subjects should take 
this opportunity to leave or 
else remain at their own risk. 
There were numbers of 
British residents who had not 
yet come into the Embassy, 
and it became necessary to 
acquaint each of them with the 
instructions received. Exten- 
sive lists of residents of all 
social categories had by this 
time been compiled and the 
city divided into districts. I 
was given an area to cover, 
and my last three days in 
Madrid were busily employed 
in visiting and endeavouring 
to persuade British subjects 
to leave, or at least to 
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accept the safety which the 
Embassy afforded. Notices on 
official paper had been drawn 
up by the Vice-Consul and 
countersigned by the Chief of 
Police, stating ‘‘ This house is 
the property of Mr So-and-so, 
a@ British subject, and is there- 
fore to be respected.” And 
these notices had to be dis- 
tributed to every British house- 
holder in Madrid. 

In the course of my rounds I 
met some pathetic cases and 
some curious. The pathetic 
cases were those of old ladies 
who had gone out to Spain 
many years before as gover- 
nesses to the children of the 
nobility, and who, after having 
been pensioned off, were living 
out their old age in the houses 
and palaces of their employers. 
They had no money of their 
own, they had outlived their 
friends and relations in Eng- 
land, they were too old to 
work, and in many cases their 
employers had already been 
taken away and murdered by 
the militia for no other reason 
than that they were aristocrats. 
They were dazed with the turn 
events had taken in the last 
few days, and were for the most 
part completely apathetic and 
resigned to their fate. One 
and all refused to leave the 
houses in which they had seen 
happier days. 

Then there was the man who 
lived on a small plot of ground 
outside Madrid and who had 
been shot at several times by 
militiamen. His only means 
of livelihood was a cow, the 
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milk from which he used to 
sell in a neighbouring village, 
Though he lived in a very ex. 
posed situation from which the 
gun-fire in the mountains could 
clearly be heard, he utterly 
refused to allow me to take 
him to the Embassy unless he 
could also take his cow. 

Another compatriot waxed 
indignant at the idea of a 
Britisher being evacuated from 
anywhere, and said that he 
would only move if the Emer- 
gency Committee printed in 
the newspapers the instruc- 
tions that had been received 
from the Foreign Office ; then, 
on reaching England, he would 
be able to prove that he was 
not a coward by producing 
the newspaper cutting! He 
also refused to go to the 
Embassy ; if matters became 
worse, I could fetch him. I 
told him that neither I nor 
anyone else would come to fetch 
him, it being a case of now or 
not at all. He chose not at 
all, and I left him muttering 
something about ‘ tomfoolery.’ 

Then there was the old lady 
who, after I had fully explained 
to her the motive of my visit 
and paused for her reply, stated 
with great authority, ‘“ Young 
man, you are musical!” 
Rather taken aback, I asked 
her why she thought so, and 
in a sepulchral voice she replied, 
“T can tell by the shape of 
your hair.”’ 

Finally, there was the old 
man who had been a groom at 
King Alfonso’s stables, who 
wept for joy at the news and 
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said that for years he had 
been trying to save up enough 
money to leave the country, 
and now he would get a free 
journey at the expense of 
H.M. Government. 

I had some excitement on 
my last day in Madrid, when 
militiamen in a tough quarter 
of the town tried to confiscate 
the car I was driving, in spite 
of the flag and the notices 
and permits it bore, and despite 
the presence of the fully armed 
assault guard sitting beside 
me. Various hooligan by- 
standers were egging them on 
to burn the car if they could 
not have it, but they finally 
let us go. We had not driven 
more than fifty or sixty yards 
when a volley was fired at us, 
smashing the back window and 
puncturing the spare tyre. 
Later on I had two minor 
collisions which might have 
been far more serious. Half 
the windscreen was covered 
by the special driving permit, 
and the assault guard sitting 
by my side with his rifle, 
kepis, and impedimenta in 
general, further obstructed my 
range of vision, so that luckily 
I was driving comparatively 
slowly when we were hit glanc- 
ing blows, on each occasion 
by militia cars coming from 
the right-hand side of me, 
and which I never saw at all. 
Then I had to fetch some 
nuns from the Irish Catholic 
Convent. This did not in the 
least please a band of militia- 
men who were outside, appar- 
ently with the orders to prevent 
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the nuns from leaving. I had 
to do this journey twice, and 
my escort and I were distinctly 
unpopular when we left the 
convent for the second time. 
I had no sooner reached the 
Embassy and deposited my 
passengers than I had to dash 
off to rescue the Peruvian 
Minister and take him to the 
Chilian Embassy. His house, 
despite a large Peruvian coat 
of arms on the door and the 
presence of two burly assault 
guards in the hall, had just 
been ransacked by militiamen, 
the guards having turned a 
blind eye on their activities. 
Several Embassies and Lega- 
tions had been attacked in the 
last few days. The militiamen 
were no respecters of diplo- 
matic privileges, and the assault 
guards did not seem inclined 
to interfere. The day afier 
we left, the Chilian Embassy 
itself was invaded by the 
militia. 

Little now remains to be 
told. We travelled by night to 
Valencia in acute discomfort 
in a third class carriage, but 
otherwise had a comparatively 
uneventful journey. On arrival 
we were met by officers of 
H.M.S. Devonshire ; but it took 
many of us almost all day to 
get on board owing to the 
formalities we had to go through 
at the Customs with regard to 
the quantity of money each 
person was taking out. The 
maximum quantity allowable 
was five hundred pesetas, and 
a voucher had to be made out 
for everyone showing the exact 
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amount up to that sum that 
he or she was taking out of the 
country. At the normal rate 
of exchange the maximum was 
about £12, 10s. Some people 
had considerably less than this 
to keep them going when they 
reached their native land. 
There were over seven hun- 
dred refugees, of twenty-three 
nationalities, on board the 
Devonshire. I believe the 
British contingent numbered 
about three hundred. A cruiser 
is no luxury liner, but if ever 
people have gone out of their 
way to be kind and to make 
refugees feel comfortable and 
at home, the officers and men 
of the Devonshire did. Their 
cheerfulness, their patience, 
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their ingenuity in rigging up 
microscopic hammocks for jip- 
fants in arms, cannot be suffi- 
ciently praised. The whole 
ship’s company had voluntarily 
gone for days on half rations, 
although special supplies had 
been taken on at Malta, in 
order that there might be 
plenty and to spare for us. 
On the way to Marseilles, which 
we reached on Sunday, 2nd 
August, we ran into a gale, 
and the speed of the vessel 
was reduced out of considera- 
tion for the passengers. Even 
if it were only for this reason, 
I would still wish to follow in 
the footsteps of others and 
tender my warmest admiration 
and thanks to the Navy. 
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